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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND.’ 

Number  Thirteenth.  ^ 

ThcBmoGE  ofBARSKiMMiMG,  the  Seatof  Lor(lJullIce-Clcrk,in  the  County 

of  Air. 

This  place  is  admired  for  its  wild  romantic  fcenery.  Thehoufe  Hand* 
on  a  lofty  bank  hanging  over  the  river  of  Air,  which  runs  a  great 
way  betwixt  rocks  (in  moft  places  perpendicular)  covered  with  wood. 
The  former  palTage  over  the  river  at  this  place  was  by  a  rope  extended  and 
made  light  by  a  windlas  from  the  one  rock  to  the  other,  under  which  a 
large  timber  box,  hung  by  iron  chains,  uniting  in  a  large  pully,  run  alongft 
the  great  rope  acrofs  the  river.  The  box  was  large  enough  to  hold  four 
paffengers  ;  and  by  pulling  a  fmall  rope  fixed  at  the  fame  places  where  the 
great  rope  was  fecured,  they  paiTed  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other  in  per- 
feft  fafety. 

The  contraftion  of  the  perpendicular  rocks  at  this  place,  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  building  a  ftone-bridge  in  place  of  the  rope-bridge  ;  which  was  be¬ 
gun  and  finlfhed  in  the  year  1 763.  It  is  a  fegment  of  a  Roman  circle,  90 
feet  In  diameter,  and  about  the  fame  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is 
finlihed  with  a  handfome  balufter;  which  opens  at  once  a  firiking  view  of 
the  profound  depth  below,  and  of  the  rocks  and  woods  on  both  fides  of  the 
river.  The  walks,  which  extend  a  great  way  alongli  the  banks  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  prefent  the  bridge  in  a  variety  of  views  and  fegments ;  and 
the  depth  of  the  river  below  affords  a  navigation  for  a  pleafure  boat,  by 
which  a  fuller  view  is  had  of  the  arch  and  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 


01  fervatiom  v^on  fime  Statues  and  Pifiuret  'at  Rome,  exfraHed  frrm  a  better 
Fuseli,  adJreffed  to  the  German  Tranjlator  of^\.  Webb’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Beauties  of  Painting  *. 


TlyT  Winckelman  havingengaged 
me  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy, 
that  I  might  admire  the  maller-picces 
of  art  which  are  to  be  found  in  that 
country,  and  having  at  the  fame  time 
recommended  to  me  to  confiderRome 
as  the  principal  objeft  of  my  journey, 

I  went  thither  llraight.  Without  this 
precaution,  I  might  perhaps  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  elegant  forms  of  Correglo 
to  the  correA  defign  of  Raphael  ;  I 
might  have  fought  the  propriety  ef- 
fential  to  the  art  in  the  brilliant  and 
varied  colouring  of  Titian,  who  feems 
to  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  co¬ 
lours  of  Nature  herfelf.  Paul  Vero- 
pefe,  by  accuftoming  my  eye  to  a 
vaia  magnificence,  might  have  ex- 


tinguiflied  my  ideas  of  what  is  truly 
grand  and  noble  and  beautiful;  and 
tlie  majellic  llyle  of  Michael  Angelo 
might  have  corrupted  my  tafte :  fo 
that  I  might  have  fought  in  the  limbs 
of  a  gill  the  true  and  juff  dlfpofi- 
tion  of  the  mufcles,  without  confi- 
dering  the  foft  and  delicate  (kin  that 
ought  to  cover  them.  For  it  Is  but 
too  true,  both  in  nature  and  in  art, 
that  when  the  mind  and  the  eye  arc 
accufiomed  to  a  falfe  grandeur  and  an 
artificial  beauty,  they  cannot  after¬ 
wards  regain  the  perception  of  what 
is  really  great  and  beautiful.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  rcafon  why  the 
contraAed  fpirit  of  the  age  confiders 
as  extraordinary  and  even  unnatural 

F  2  '  the 


*  From  W'inckelmann’s  Letters. 
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tlie  patriotifm  of  the  ancient  repub¬ 
lics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fur  this 
reafon  too  the  (hops  of  Boucher  and 
Vanloo  arc  crowded  by  ignorant  fo- 
reignerSi  while  the  rooms  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  arc  empty  ;  for  thcfe  are  the 
temples  in  which  the  genius  of  Ra¬ 
phael  repofcs  ;  a  genius  which  he 
fcattered  over  all  his  works,  not  as  an 
impetuous  torrent,  but  as  a  river  gli¬ 
ding  with  majedy  and  tranquillity;  a 
circumftance  of  which  the  herd  of 
connoilTeurs  do  not  comprehend  the 
value.  It  is  this  narrow  and  peevilh 
taftc  which  Mengs,  the  greatell  pain¬ 
ter  of  our  time,  expofes,  in  a  letter 
addreflcd  to  his  friend  as  a  fequel  to 
the  art  of  painting  by  Watcltt. 

M.  Fufeli,  after  having  commend¬ 
ed  the  work  of  Mr  Webb,  begins 
the  defcripcion  of  fomc  of  the  datues 
at  Rome  with  the  group  of  Niobe. 

I  am  tranfportcd,  fays  he,  into  the 
Villa  Medici,  where  1  breathe  the 
pured  air,  and  repofc  under  the  (hade 
of  oiange  trees,  upon  a  turf  enamel¬ 
led  with  a  thoufand  flowers,  that  I 
may  without  didra^lion  admire  that 
madcrpiece  of  beauty  which  this 
group  rcprcfents.  Niobe,  thou  faired 
of  women,  and  mother  of  fuch  beau¬ 
tiful  children,  how  I  admire  thee  ! 
Come, young  artid,thou  who  wouldd 
learn  to  excel,  come  and  let  admira¬ 
tion  rivet  thee  to  the  fpot !  This  is 
not  Venus  who  wiihesto  feducc  thee. 
Fear  nothing,  (he  dedres  not  to  cap¬ 
tivate  thy  fcnfes,  nor  to  fill  thy  foul 
but  with  grief  and  refpeft.  Obfeivc 
the  majedic  grace  which  dwells  in  her 
countenance,  and  that  inimitable 
fimplicity  which  didinguifhes  the 
head  of  her  daughter  1  No  part  is 
either  too  much  elevated  or  deprefs- 
ed  by  pafllon.  Her  eyes  do  not  ex- 
prefs  the  tendernefs  of  love,  nor  the 
eagernefs  of  defire ;  her  look  is  in¬ 
nocent  and  open.  At  the  f^ht  of 
fuch  an  objedl,  you  are  not  aflaulted 
by  the  turbulence  of  pafllon.  You 
can  enjoy  it  with  unagitated  luxury, 
«vbile  you  tacitly  breathe  the  wilbj 


that  fate  may  blefs  your  arms  with  <l 
beauty  as  enchanting.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fird  thought  that  will  enter 
your  heart ;  but  draw  nearer,  obferve 
coolly,  and  you  will  difeover  the  true 
caufe  of  the  compofure  which  reigns 
in  the  faces  of  the  whole.  You  know 
the  dory  of  this  heroine  and  her  chil¬ 
dren;  it  (hows  you  the  reafon  of  their 
tranquillity  :  it  is  the  highed  degree 
of  grief :  it  is  the  adonilkment  caufed 
by  the  fear  of  ^a  painful  and  fudden 
death,  which  at  lad  changes  into  an 
a(fc.£ting  infenfibility.  You  fee  dlf- 
played  in  her  countenance,  which  is 
dignified  though  didreffed,  all  the 
fufferings  and  anxieties  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  beauty,  only  excelled  by 
that  of  the  goddefs  who  perfecutca 
her,  commands  refped  and  pity.  Her 
eyes,  railed  to  heaven,  exprefs  fub- 
milTion  to  the  will  of  the  gods  (he  has 
offended  ;  but  the  noble  boldnefs  of 
her  features  feem,  in  fpite  of  her, 
to  challenge  the  pardon  of  the  enra¬ 
ged  divinity.  The  dignified  grief  of 
the  mother  is  alfo  fpread  over  the 
face  of  her  children  ;  and  the  attilt 
has  been  able  to  (how,  with  the  grea- 
ted  judnefs,  the  tffefts  of  the  fame 
caufe  on  beauties  of  different  ages. 
One  of  the  oldcd  of  the  daughters 
feems  tobe  Itfs  affefted  but  more  pen  • 
five,  more  touched  with  the  fate  of 
her  brother,  who  lies  dead  befide  her, 
than  with  that  which  threatens  hcr- 
felf,  her  mother,  and  her  fiders,  who 
have  not  yet  felt  the  rage  of  the  god¬ 
defs.  An  ordinary  artill  would  liave 
reprefented  the  youngtil  child  hid 
in  the  lap  of  Niobe  ;  or  perhaps  the 
mother  railing  the  child  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  in  hopes  of  appealing  the  gods ; 
but  this  great  mailer  hath  been  wi- 
fer.  Niobe  docs  not  aft  like  a  com¬ 
mon  mother,  attentive  to  this  child 
alone  ;  who  is  reprefented  only  lean¬ 
ing  upon  his  mother.  Though  the 
younged,  yet  (he  turns  her  head  to 
obferve  if  (he  is  threatened  with  other 
arrows;  and  by  the  gentle  motion  of 
her  baud]  feems  either  to  ward  off  a 
dart, 


ij  M.  Fuftll. 


dart,  or  to  conceal  ber  face  from  the 
effulgent  appeaiance  of  the  gods. 

The  grief  of  the  Niobe  is  more 
jiiftly  and  more  nobly  conceived  than 
that  of  the  Laocoon  }  for  in  this  laft 
llatuc  the  caufe  of  the  diftrefs  is  feen, 
namely,  the  ferpents;  which  beget  a 
fentiment  of  horror  as  well  as  admi¬ 
ration.  But  we  do  not  fee  what  pro¬ 
duces  the  diftrefs  of  Niobe  ;  and  be- 
fides,  it  is  a  god,  not  a  monfter,  that 
perfecutes  her.  Imagination  makes 
us  hear  the  fatal  hiffing  of  the  darts ; 
the  intelligent  fpeftator  fees  their  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  countenances  of  the  un¬ 
happy  victims.  I  confefs,  that  the 
group  of  the  I-aocoon  ftiows  the  art 
of  the  mafter,  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  effeft  of  the 
pafGons,  better  than  either  the  A- 
pollo  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  Niobe; 
but  thefe  laft  ftgures  give  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  genius  of  their  author. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Villa  Medici 
is  the  moft  beautiful  trunk  of  a  Bac¬ 
chus  in  Rome.  If  the  head  were  as 
fine  as  the  reft,  it  would  be  the  moft 
perfctft  ftatuc  in  this  city.  '1  he  god 
of  wine  is  fufeeptiule  of  the  greateft 
ideal  beauty  ;  and  it  is  profanation  to 
reprefent  him  by  a  little  fat  figure, 
having  a  belly  diftended  with  floth, 
and  veins  turgid  with  wine.  The 
nature  of  Bacchus  is  capable  of  par¬ 
ticipating  the  beauties  of  Apollo  and 
of  Venus  ;  and  in  certain  attitudes  it 
would  be  dilBcult  to  diftinguifti  this 
from  either.  Many  parts  of  his  body 
are  as  plump  and  of  as  delicate  a 
contour  as  that  of  a  woman;  and  his 
look  is  more  open,  more  innocent, 
and  not  fo  voluptuous,  as  that  of  the 
goddefs  of  Cythera. 

In  the  chamber  next  to  this  gal¬ 
lery,  there  is  a  capital  performance  of 
Guercino,  which  the  moft  part  of 
ftrangers  know  nothing  of.  It  is  a 
cieling  painted  on  canvas,  reprefenting 
the  ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The 
artift  {hows  Hero  at  a  diftance,  preci¬ 
pitating  herfelf  into  the  fea.  Lean- 


der  lies  dead  upon  the  {hore,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  companions  of  hit 
miftrefs-  Guercino  has,  in  this  pic¬ 
ture,  paid  greater  attention  to  pro¬ 
priety  and  the  coftume  than  in  his  o- 
ther  works.  The  colouring  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  frefh,  and  dues  not  border  on 
the  violet,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with 
his.  This  is  equal  to  any  of  his  works, 
except  perhaps  one  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Collonna  palace,  reprefenting  a 
Dead  Chrift.  'I'he  feene  is  laid  in  the 
fepulchre,  and  the  principal  figure  ia 
ftretched  upon  a  ftone  covered  with 
a  white  cloth.  All  his  friends  have 
left  him  but  his  mother,  who  ap¬ 
proaches,  funk  in  forrow,  to  embrace 
him.  The  body  of  Chrift  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  not  dry  and  extenuated,  but 
of  an  appearance  quite  divine.  Thru* 
a  fmall  opening  we  obfcurcly  difeo- 
ver  Mount  '^Calvary.  The  painting 
in  general  is  forcible,  and  has  a  grand 
cffedl.  The  defign  has  all  the  bold- 
nefs  of  Caracci,  and  the  piece  may 
be  ranked  among  the  moft  perfcA  at 
Rome.  If  Guercino  has  nut  attained 
the  higheft  excellence  of  his  profef- 
fion,  he  muft,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  furprifing  artift  ;  for  it 
ib  to  his  genius  alone,  and  not  to  hit 
ftudy  of  the  antique,  that  he  owes  his 
claim  to  originality.  In  the  paint¬ 
ings  we  fpeak  of,  there  is  a  beauty 
difplayed  equal  to  the  Grecian  mo¬ 
dels.  But  alas  !  how  unequal  is  ge¬ 
nius  when  left  to  itfelf!  This  very 
painter  often  commits  the  moft  inex- 
cufable  faults.  His  Dido,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  Spada  Palace,  is  re- 
prefented  pierced  with  a  long  fword, 
which  comes  out  at  her  back  a  yard 
at  leaft ;  a  circumftance  which  often 
excites  laughter  inftead  of  pity  and 
terror. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  grea¬ 
teft  maftershave  always  few  figures  in 
their  works.  A  great  number  of  fi¬ 
gures  befpeaks  poverty  of  genius,  ra¬ 
ther  than  fertility  of  invention ;  and 
proves  that  the  painter  has  not  been 

able 
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able  to  give  fufficient  intercft  to  his 
principal  perfonagcs.  The  principal 
action  of  a  picture  is  generally  more 
hurt  by  an  epifoJc  than  a  poem  is ; 
for  in  the  former,  the  whole  is  un¬ 
der  the  eye  at  once  ;  while  in  the 
other,  the  parts  are  covered  in  fuc- 
ceflion. 

Let  us  now  come  to  that  mafter- 
picce  of  cxpreflion,  the  Hermaphro¬ 
dite  of  the  Villa  liorghefe.  It  is  molt 
admirable  in  this  divine  figure,  that 
theartifthas  given  it  all  the  idealbeau- 
ty  poffiblc  for  expreCing  the  pafiion 
which  agitates  its  whole  frame.  The 
beautiful  Hermaphrodite  lies  foine- 
what  in  a  prone  polture.with  his  head 
refting  on  his  arm  He  has  the  eyes 
and  the  neck  of  V’enus :  This  lait  is 
long  and  (lender ;  the  eyes  are  not 
large,  nor  enough  funk  under  the 
frontal  bone  for  a  mafeuline  beauty  : 
The  back  refcmbles  that  of  a  woman, 
but  the  belly  is  flat  like  that  of  a 
young  man  in  health,  on  whom  the 
old  god  of  gardens  has  liberally  be¬ 
llowed  his  gifts.  He  is  not  alleep; 
yet  he  feems  to  (hut  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  enjoy  without  diftraftion  his 
voluptuous  thoughts.  His'whole  bo¬ 
dy  leems  under  the  influence  of  a 
gentle  agitation,  which  makes  him 
extend  the  mufcles  of  his  feet :  with 
one  of  them  he  removes  the  drapery 
on  which  he  reclines,  the  toes  of  the 
other  are  hid  ;  and  we  can  obferve 
that  he  gently  rubs  one  leg  againft 
the  other. 

In  groups  of  children.  Flamingo 
bath  furpaiiedthe  ancients.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  excel  in  this  way,  bc- 
caule  they  no  doubt  fuppofed  that 
nature  and  beauty  in  children  were 
incompatible  with  grace.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  galleries  of  Rome, 
fume  children  of  ancient  workman- 
fliip  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  church  of  St  Gregory,  in  the 
Monte  Cello,  contains  two  chapels 
worthy  of  attention.  In  thefirftare 
tw’o  hne  paintings  in  frefco  ;  one  of 
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them  reprefenting  the  flagellation  of 
St  Andrew  ;  and  the  other,  the  fame 
faint  going  to  Martyrdom.  Thc'firft 
is  by  Domenichino,  the  fecond  by 
Guido.  If  the  pi6lure  of  Guido  ex¬ 
cels  that  of  Domenichino  in  deflgn 
and  colouring,  we  find  a  moll  ele¬ 
gant  difpofition,  cxpreflion,  and  ge¬ 
nius,  in  the  flagellation  of  this  laft. 
Domenichino  allows  the  view  of  the 
fptdlator  to  reft  between  two  groups; 
and  the  Judge,  who  prefldcs  at  the 
martyrdom,  is  fecn  in  a  gallery  of 
the  palace  at  a  diftance.  But  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  Guido  are  all  ftationed  on 
one  fpot.  In  the  flagellation  there 
are  few  figures,  but  they  arc  full  of 
exprtliion.  As  Guido  was  fond  of 
profiifion  and  luxury  In  bis  manners 
as  well  as  in  his  art,  he  hath  crowded 
the  objects  In  bis  piftures.  The  fen- 
fible  Domenichino,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  here  in  all  his  (Irength  ;  his 
figures  feem  to  participate  the  fate 
of  the  faint ;  all  difplay  attitudes 
and  looks  of  great  cxpreflion.  A 
child,  frightened  at  the  feene,  hides 
itfelf  in  the  arms  of  Its  mother  ; 
young  people  of  both  fexes,  who 
icem  prohibited  from  (bowing  any 
marks  of  fenfibility,  and  whom  bru¬ 
tal  foldiers  pulh  back  ;  all  thefc  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  beget  in  the  foul  of  the 
fpeftator  a  fympathetic  emotion. 
'1  he  characler  of  the  faint  is  cx- 
prelTcd  with  dignity  in  both  per¬ 
formances.  But  it  was  eafier  for 
Guido  than  for  Domenichino  to  give 
to  St  Andrew  the  dignified  air  of 
fullering  innocence  ;  for  he  hath  re- 
prefented  him  at  the  very  moment 
when,  full  of  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
of  God,  he  throws  himfelf  at  the 
f<H)t  of  the  crofs  on  which  he  is  to 
fuffer. 

In  a  neighbouring  chapel  of  the 
fame  church,  there  is  a  painting  in 
oil  by  the  great  Annibal  Caracci ; 
but  little  known  to  travellers,  though 
perhaps  the  chcf-d’ocuvrc  of  this  ma¬ 
iler.  It  reptefents  St  Gregory  In 
prayer 


ly  M.  Fufcll. 


prayer  between  two  angels,  and 
crowned  with  a  glory.  The  ufual 
mafterly  defign  of  Caracci,  a  noble 
and  divine  grace,  colours  the  molt 
brilliant,  and  frclh  as  if  juft  employ¬ 
ed,  (qualities  not  always  found  in 
the  works  of  this  painter),  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  magnificence  in  the 
difpofitlon  of  the  drapery,  together 
with  a  molt  ftnilhed  execution,  in¬ 
title  this  pifture  to  triumph  over 
time,  and  imprint  upon  it  the  ftamp 
of  the  highelt  perfedtion.  How  grand 
and  beautiful  is  the  compofure  of 
the  faint!  what  heavenly  innocence 
dwells  on  the  countenance  of  the 
two  angels !  A  choir  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  holt  defeend  to  fee  the  man 
fo  worthy  to  be  admitted  amongft 
them. 

In  the  church  of  St  Andrew  della 
Valle,  is  a  firft-rate  piece  of  Dome- 
nichino :  it  is  a  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelift,  painted  in  frefco,  on  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  cupola.  It 
IS  graceful  beyond  expreflion,  and  of 
the  moft  vigorous  colouring.  This 
pi^ure,  with  that  of  the  alfumption 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St 
Mary  Tranftevera,  are  perhaps  for 
colouring  the  moft  ftnilhed  pieces  in 
frefco  at  Rome.  Domenichino  is, 
after' Corregio,  the  firft  painter  for 
grace.  It  is  true,  that  the  one  is 
the  painter  of  the  gods  ;  but  Do¬ 
menichino  feems  to  have  faid  to  ail 
his  figures,  *  I  don’t  want  to  make 
gods  of  you  ;  I  can  bellow  upon 
you  irrefiftible  charms  from  the  (lores 
of  humanity.’  Corregio  is  the  pain¬ 
ter  of  graces  more  than  mortal ;  but 
Domenichino  is  the  model  of  expref- 
ilon. 

The  works  of  the  amiable  An¬ 
drea  Sacchi  are  foft  and  Hill.  One 
of  the  fined  of  his  pi£lures  is  In  the 
church  of  St  Romuald.  It  repre- 
fents  an  affembly  of  the  founders  of 
a  religious  order  in  a  folltude.  They 
arc  all  perfons  made  venerable  by 
sge.  The  caruation  of  their  pale 


faces,  while  it  marks  health,  ex- 
preffes  the  tranquillity  of  their  foul. 
The  feene  is  but  weakly  illumina¬ 
ted.  As  white  and  grey  are  the 
predominating  colours,  it  is  not 
furptifutg  that  there  fhould  be  great 
unity  and  harmony  in  this  pidlure. 
But  what  isjfurprillng,  this  harmo¬ 
ny  and  uniformity  do  no  injury  t<» 
the  force  or  eftedl  of  the  piece,  nor 
does  It  difpleafe  by  its  famenefs. 
Its  diftinguilhing  charadler  is  a  fo- 
Icmn  tranquillity,  which  affedls  the 
foul  of  the  fpcdlator  with  a  pleafing 
melancholy.  Sacchi,  the  mailer  of 
Carlo  Maratte,  was  the  laft  painter 
of  the  Roman  fchool  till  Mengs :  he 
contented  himfelf  with  giving  to  his 
pieces  a  fingle  general  effedt  ;  and  he 
has  fo  well  wrought  his  colours,  that  - 
they  will  defy  the  Injuries  of  time. 
A  fecond  work  of  this  great  mafter, 
which  is  confidercd  as  his  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  Is  the  death  of  St  Anne  in 
the  church  of  Carlo  Cathenari,  The 
remains  of  exquifite  beauty  arc  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  features  of  the  dying  St 
Anne.  St  Jofeph,  who  is  befide  her, 
feems  to  reilecl  on  the  common  lot 
of  man.  With  what  tranquillity  does 
the  holy  Virgin  behold  the  death  of 
her  mother !  She  is  not  frightened 
with  it,  nor  flieds  tears  unworthy  of 
her ;  fhe  holds  In  her  arms  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world  ;  who,  as  is  fuit- 
able  to  his  divine  nature,  does  not 
laugh  like  ordinary  childicn,  but 
feems  to  blefs  the  expiring  faint  w’ith 
his  celcftial  regard.  There  Is  but 
one  fubordinate  figure,  a  maid  fer- 
vant,  who  weeps  alone,  or  who  ra¬ 
ther  hides  her  face  with  her  hands, 
that  (he  may  not  dilhonour  the  holy 
feene  by  her  profane  obfervation. 

In  the  fame  church,  the  great 
altar-piece  is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
which  is  reckoned  the  bed  work  in 
oil  of  this  painter.  It  reprefents  St 
Charles  Borromea,  who  carries  in 
triumph  a  nail  of  the  crofs  Al¬ 
though  this  artift  has  attained  per- 
fedtioa 


fufeli’s  Oifervttliant  on  fame  Paint  ings» 


feftion  in  Tome  parts  of*  painting,  he 
mull,  however,  be  ranked  with  the 
meaner  luminaries  of  the  art.  He 
his  done  much  alfrefco:  his  colours 
are  often  ftrong,  agreeable,  frclh,  and 
brilliant ;  particularly  thofc  on  the 
cieling  of  the  PItti  palace  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  which  is  confidercd  as  his 
chief  work.  But  in  general  there 
is  a  famenefs  in  the  colouring  of  his 
pieces ;  which,  cfpccially  in  thofc  of 
oil,  looks  like  brick.  He  had  fome- 
times  grand  and  noble  ideas.  His 
heads,  though  agreeable,  arc  not 
beautiful,  for  their  beauty  confifts  in 
a  certain  littleiicfs  of  the  chin  ;  and 
befides,  they  have  all  the  fame  cha- 
rafler,  or  rather  they  have  no  cha- 
rafter  at  all.  His  woiks  have  ei¬ 
ther  no  exprefllon,  or  a  faulty  one. 
He  was  a  perfeft  mailer  of  the 
chlaro-ofcuro ;  and  the  difpolltion  of 
his  groups  is  admirable.  He  liked 
large  compofitions,  on  account  of 
the  magnificence  and  great  number 
of  figures  they  admit,  which  fome- 
times  ferved  him  inilead  of  ideas.  His 
defign  is  often  incorreA  ;  his  drape- 
tics  for  the  moil  part  are  fcanty;  and 
he  feldom  hits  the  truly  juft  or  beau¬ 
tiful. 

In  the  Chiefa  Nuroa  is  an  altar- 
piece  reprefenting  the  lamentation  of 
the  holy  women,  which  is  the  fined 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  de  Cara- 
vaggio.  This  piAure  has  a  fingular 
exprefllon,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  i- 
magined  and  bed  coloured  pieces  of 
this  artift,  who  addreifed  himfelf 
more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  other  altar-pieces  In 
the  fame  church  painted  by  Baroccio, 
which  are  foft  and  agreeable,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  which  has  for  its  fubjeA 


the  prefentation  of  the  Virgin  in  th^ 
temple.  The  painter  proves  by  this 
work,  that  grace  often  conceals  many 
faults  in  the  produAions  of  art.  Ba¬ 
roccio  for  colouring  ftudied  Correglo, 
but  has  not  attained  the  fame  per- 
feAion  His  defign  is  often  correA, 
but  his  figures  are  ftiff  and  affcAed, 
and  the  mufcles  and  veins  are  difpo- 
fed  In  an  arbitrary  manner.  'Fhe  cha- 
raAer  of  his  heads,  particularly  thofc 
of  his  women,  is  an  Inclined  profile  ; 
by  which  he  has  contrived  to  give 
them  a  certain  beautiful  innocence 
and  amiable  timidity. 

IntheColonna  gallery,  how  charm¬ 
ing  are  two  piAures  by  Claud  Lo- 
raine!  The  beholder  is  ravKhed  with 
the  aerial  perfpeAivc.  His  piAures 
are  covered  with  a  tender  and  re- 
frefhing  vapour.  The  fky  is  foft  tho* 
always  In  motion’;  and  the  tranfpa- 
rent  clouds  feem’agitated  by  a  perpe¬ 
tual  zephyr.  The  buildings  arc  in  a 
good  tafte  ;  but  the  figures  arc  ftiff, 
and  feem  to  walk  in  procclfion. 

Salvator  Rofa  (bines  befidc  Lo- 
ralnc  in  a  different  ftyle.  His  genius 
was  impetuous,  and  his  foul  feems  ne¬ 
ver  to  have  yielded  to  an  agreeable 
fenfation.  His  works  agitate  the 
mind;  and  we  feel  a  terror,  as  at  the 
approach  of  a  tcmpeft.  The  anger  of 
the  Deity  feems  imprinted  on  his 
pieces.  Urged  by  his  ardent  and  un- 
tameable  difpofition,  he  always  chofc 
from  the  feenes  of  nature,  not  thofe 
which  were  mod  noble  and  moil  al¬ 
luring,  but  the  wildeft  and  mod  ter¬ 
rible.  Defarts,  neither  beautiful  nor 
agreeable,  but  favage,  horrid,  and 
uninhabitable,  were  always  the  ob- 
jeAs  of  his  choice.  There 'are  on¬ 
ly  two  pieces  by  this  painter  at 
Rome. 


‘^gai^ 


jigainji  at  Cards  en  Sunday.  ' 

SIR,  ^  Perthjhire,  JoH.  J.  178/?. 

Tke  paper  I  indofe  was  originally  defigned  for  the  Mirror ;  but  that  pub¬ 
lication  having  ccafed  fooncr  than  the  writer  expedtd,  he  now  fends  it  to 
your  agreeable  colledioa«  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

R.  M. 

SIR,  with  the  utmoft  fournei  and  feverity 

IT  was  with  great  pleafure  that  I  of  countenance  and  demeanour,  chief- 
obferved  in  one  of  your  papers  a  ly  confided  their  pretenfions  to  a 
fide-thrud  againft  playing  cards  on  fandiity  fuperior  to  other  feds  of 
Sunday ;  which  with  many  other  Chriftians.  in  their  condud  and 
inodes  of  vice  we  have  learned  from  converfation  on  week  da^s,  to  do 
the  people  on  the  Continent ;  and  them  juiiice,  they  feeroed  (except  in 


which  I  am  foiry  to  fee,  prevails 
much  more  among  us  now  than  it 
did  twenty  years  ago  when  1  fird 
left  this  country.  1  am  one  of  thofe, 
Sir,  who  have  feen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  able  to  conceal  my  fur* 


their  abltaining  from  curfing  and 
fwearing)  to  have  no  greater  refped 
for  the  commandments  than  Pagans 
or  Jews,  or  even  their  ancient  ene¬ 
mies  the  Engliih 

However,  Sir,  as  I  do  not  fet  up 


prife  at  many  pradices  which  I  do  for  a  reformer,  it  would  have  been 
not  entirely  approve  of :  and  1  mult  the  lad  thing  that  Ihould  have  enter- 


confefs,  that  1  have  often  witnefled 
card-playing  on  Sunday  without 
much  horror,  and  have  even  parta¬ 
ken  of  the  amufement  myfelf ;  biit 
that  has  always  been  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  pradice  was  autho- 


ed  into  my  thoughts  to  have  com¬ 
plained  to  you  on  this  fubjed,  if  I 
had  not  in  my  own  family  felt  fome 
inconveniences  arifing  from  this 
change  of  manners.  « 

I  am  one  of  thofe  who  do  not 


rifed  by  cudom,  and  made  a  part  of  think  myfelf  above  paying  attention 


the  manners.  I  had  heard,  indeed, 
before  I  returned  to  my  native  land, 
which  was  a  few  years  ago,  that  a 


to  whatever  (hocked  the  people  a- 
mong  whom  I  live ;  and  therefore  I 
generally  comply  with  their  culloms. 


great  change  had  taken  place  with  let  them  be  ever  fo  abfurd.  I  go 
refped  to  the  rigorous  obfervaiion  of  to  my  pariih-church  every  Sunday, 
the  Sabbath ;  and  fo  I  found  it  .on  as  I  am  not  of  rank  enough  to  de¬ 
experience.  A  man  may  now  (have  fpife  religious  inditutions,  or  the 
kimfelf  on  Sunday  morning  as  well  as  laws  of  my  country,  without  being 
on  Saturday  night,  and  powder  his  confidered  by  the  people  as  in  a  date 
hair  on  that  day,  and  take  a  walk  of  reprobation.  For  the  fame  rea- 
after  church-time,  and  even  vifit  his  fon  1  continue  to  fay  snrace.  thousrh 


continue  to  fay  grace,  though 


neighbours,  without  giving  offence  ;  it  is  left  off  as  ungenteel  by  many  of 
which  was  very  far  from  being  the  my  neighbours.  My  •wife  is  a  very 


cafe  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 


religious  woman,  and  attends  public 


little  did  I  exped  that  it  could  have  worfhip  regularly  out  of  principle, 
been  poifible  for  Scotch  Prclbyte-  and  is  very  charitable  and  condc- 


rians  to  have  fo  far  relaxed  their  i- 
deas  of  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath, 


feending  to  all  her  poor  neighbours. 
In  (hort.  Sir,  we  could  have  dune 


as  to  have  played  at  cards  on  any  juft  what  we  pleafed  among  the  good 
part  of  that  day,  the  whole  of  which  people  here,  if  my  wife,  from  a  great 


ufed  to  be  devoted  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  religious  cxcrcifcs;  in  their 
ieemingly  ftrid  performance  of  which, 
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houfe,  which  (he  vifited  laft  year,  had 
not  brought  home  an  example  and 
authority  for  playing  cards  on  Sun- 
G  day, 


jtgainjl  playing  at  Cards  oh  Sandaj, 


day,  which  (he  now  docs,  let  me 
fay  what  I  will ;  and  which  once 
known,  will  undo  us  both  with  the 
populace.  Mrs  M.  indeed,  had  her 
education  abroad,  and  had  no  preju¬ 
dices  to  overcome  on  this  article: 
but  having  never  fecn  any  of  our  near 
neighbours  venture  on  fuch  a  thing, 
I  found  it  eafy  to  perfuade  her,  that 
there  was  not  a  fingle  example  for  it 
in  all  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
that,  if  fhc  ever  attempted  it,  ihe 
would  run  the  hazard  of  being  ex¬ 
communicated.  But  (he  has  been 
quite  undeceived  by  means  of  the  vi- 
fit  I  mentioned:  For,  being  a  fa* 
mily  of  high  rank  and  great  anti¬ 
quity,  they  are  ft  ill  much  refpedied 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  in  fpite 
of  their  deviation  from  the  manners 
of  the  country,  which  would  have  ex- 
pofedperfonsof  inferior  birth  to  much 
obloquy  and  hatred,  perhaps  to  an 
irkfome  profecution. 

My  good  woman  ufed  to  pafs  her 
Sunday  evenings  formerly,  like  other 
people  of  her  ftation,  in  fauntcring 
through  the  fields,  in  harmlefs  chat 
by  the  firc-fide,  or  in  dofing  over  a 
book :  but  now  the  moment  tea  is 
done,  (he  orders  the  card  table  to  be 
fet ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  party  for 
whift,  (he  pafles  two  or  three  hours 
at  cribbage  or  piquet  with  her  fifter. 
For  my  ihare,  1  have  not  hitherto 
given  her  any  countenance  in  this 
piece  of  indecency  ;  for  if  I  cannot 
prolong  the  circulation  of  the  glafs 
with  my  companions,  two  or  three 
of  whom  generally  dine  with  me  on 
Sundays,  I  either  take  a  walk  round 
my  farm,  or  fit  down  to  my  ac¬ 
counts,  for  polling  up  of  which  I 
find  the  ferenity  of  a  fabbath  even¬ 
ing  in  the  country  mod  favourable. 

it  is  needlefs  for  me.  Sir,  to  re¬ 
peat  to  you  the  arguments*by  which 
my  wife  endeavours  to  defend  her- 
felf ;  fuch  as,  that  flie  neglcds  no 
religious  duty  on  account  of  this  a- 
mufement ;  that  it  is  fully  as  inno¬ 
cent  as  ilceping  in  an  cafy  chair,  or 


poring  over  an  idle  book  as  fhe  ufed 
to  do ;  and  much  better  than  cen- 
furing  her  neighbours,  like  many 
demure  Prefby terians ;  and  fuch  o- 
ther  trite  obfervations  and  excufes, 
as  I  have  heard  alleged  on  all  fuch 
occdfiuns  by  licentious  people.  When 
I  put  her  in  mind  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  (he  replies,  that,  in 
my  fenfe,  it  is  a  mere  jewifh  inllitu- 
tion,  from  the  bondage  of  which 
we  Chriftians  were  fet  free  when  the 
day  was  altered  in  honour  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  ;  and  quotes 
the  practice  of  all  the  reformed 
chutches  abroad,  and  the  manners 
of  the  moll  ferious  people  among 
them.  She  adds,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  arts  that  impollors  ufe,  to  make 
their  religion  confill  in  abllinence 
from  lawful  indulgencies ;  and  that 
it  is  a  great  degree  of  weaknefs,  if 
nut  of  pravity,  in  perfons  of  liberal 
education,  to  encourage  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  people,  and  nourilh  that 
fanatical  fpirit,  which  every  now  and 
then  breaks  out  among  them  ;  with 
many  other  common-place  topics  too 
tedious  to  mention. 

I  mull  therefore.  Sir,  beg  your 
alFiflancc  to  re£lify  this  abufe ;  and 
hope  you  will  be  more  explicit  than 
you  have  hitherto  been,  in  condem¬ 
nation  of  a  praclice  that  is  creeping 
fall  in  among  us.  If  once  the  Uriel 
obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  is  a- 
bolillied  in  Scotland,  then  will  few 
marks  of  religion  remain.  For  at 
our  rude  and  fimple  form  of  wnrlhip 
is  not  calculated  to  catch  the  fancy 
of  the  people,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  operate  on  them  but  the  pure 
principle  of  devotion,  which  will  have 
but  little  efl'cit,  when  once  the  fo- 
lemn  gloom  of  the  Sabbath  is  abolilh- 
cd.  The  upper  part  of  the  world 
ought  to  remember,  that  if  once  e- 
very  kind  of  religious  obligation 
ceafes  to  bind  the  common  people 
of  any  country,  there  will  remain 
but  little  rellraint  on  their  manners, 
and  that  the  guvernmeot  of  the  few 
over 
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over  the  many,  will  lofe  one  of  the 
greateft  holds  it  has  on  the  mind  of 
man.  It  makes  me  fmile  with  dcri. 
fion  at  many  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  here,  who  complain  of  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  people,  and  yet 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  lead 
them  in  a  more  rational  way.  If 
the  places  of  worlhip  are  mean  and 
ditty  ;  if  the  form  of  it  is  rude  ; 
they  have'  their  forefathers  to  thank 
for  it,  who  paid  themfelves  very  hand- 
fomely  for  reducing  them  to  what 
they  are.  They  have  their  own  in^ 
difference  about  every  thing  facred  to 
charge,  with  the  little  attention  they 
pay  to  make  the  churches  decent 
and  comfortable  by  a  fmall  cxpeti-  ^ 
diture,  or  to  encourage  the  incum¬ 
bents  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  by  their  prefence  andcoun- 
tcnancc. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  proof 
of  great  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  of  a 
frivolity  in  the  age  that  is  deplorable, 
not  to  be  able  to  pafs  one  night  in 
feven  without  an  offcnfivc  amufement, 


when  there  are  fo  many  innocent  waya 
of  palling  one’s  time.  It  feems  very 
prepoderous  to  quote  foreign  man¬ 
ners  in  defence  of  what  is  in  itfelf 
indifferent,  if  not  bad,  ag^inft  an  e- 
qual  weight  of  home-manners  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  what  is  good.  How  would 
Mrs  M.  and  her  filler  flare,  if  1  was 
to  quote  the  example  of  the  Turks, 
and  of  all  Mahometans  (who  make 
fo  great  a  part  of  mankind',  for  po¬ 
lygamy,  againfl  the  laws  and  cu- 
lloms  of  our  own  country  ?  Many 
things  that  arc  not  flridly  finful  or- 
immoral,  are  notwithflanding  high¬ 
ly  indecent,  and  unfit  to  be  done. 
But  I  muil  depend  chiefly  on  you. 
Sir,  and  pray  you  to  infert  this  let-' 
ter  in  your  paper,  or  take  your  own 
way  of  making  Mrs  M.  feel  the  ef-' 
fedls  of  your  ironical  pen :  For  with¬ 
out  being  more  peremtory,  than  I 
choofe  to  be  with  an  excellent  per- 
fon,  1  cannot  make  her  leave  off  her 
Sunday’s  amufement.  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

R.  M, 
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SIR, 

T  Am  by  trade  a  grocer  and  tallow- 
chandler ;  and  live  in  a  fmall  mar¬ 
ket  town,  in  a  fine  fportiiig  coun¬ 
try  ;  have  a  wife  and  feven  fmall  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  have,  for  a  few  years  pad, 
by  my  indullry  and  hourly  attention 
to  my  bufinefs,  accumulated  fo  much, 
that  I  began  to  think  myfelf  above 
the  world,  having  gained  loool  and 
upwards,  befides  my  dock  in  trade. 
My  recreation,  when  I  could  fparc 
an  hour  from  bufinefs,  was  angling, 
which  I  did  not  find  an  expenfive  a- 
mufement ;  but  hearing  that  every 
perfon  that  took  out  a  licence  to 
Ihoot  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  there¬ 
fore  ventured  to  attempt  that  cha- 
raAer  for  one  year,  the  amount  of 
which  1  transfer  to  you,  for  the  in- 


fpeflion  of  the  gentlemen  fportfmen. 

Shooting  account  for  the  year  1785. 

Dr  1.  s.  d. 

Taking  out  certificate  230 
A  bay  cropt-poncy  (with 

one  eye)  -  10  10  Q 

Bridle  and  faddle  '  2  1 2  d 

A  new  filver-mounted  gun 

by  Twig  -  12  12  o 

A  brace  of  pointers  6  6  Q 

Fudian  fhooting  jacket, 

and  fcarlet  waidcoat,  ^ 

&c.  -  -  300 

Half-boots,  powder-horn, 
net,  fhot,'  belt,  whip,  * 
turn-ferew,  and  tilvcr 
whiffle.  Sec.  -  I  19  6 

Powder,  ffiot,  and  gun-  . 

flints,  -  -  ■  I  to  Q 

G  2  Keep 


Shooting  Account  /hr  the  Year  1785, 


Keep  of  horfe  -  3  o 

Ditto  of  dogs  •  2  12 

Paid  farriery  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cure  my  poney’s 
eye,  -  O  18 

Eatraordinary  expences 
attending  (hooting,  be¬ 
ing  frequently  out  up¬ 
on  parties  with  the 
Squire  and  Parfon,  and 
entertainig  more  com¬ 
pany  at  my  own  houfe 
upon  that  account  7  O 

Paid  a  boy  for  holding  my 
horfe  divers  times,  and 
carrying  the  game  O  1 7 

Paid  carriage  of  game  to 
Ifbndon  o  7 

Paid  for  three  informa 

tiuns  lodged  againft  me  15  o 

Expences  attending  the 
jullices  a  great  many 
times,  and  paid  my  at¬ 
torney  -.39 

Paid  for  ten  (heep  worried 
by  Pluto  -  12  10 

Paid  the  furgeon  fetting 
my  collar  bone,  and  few- 
ing  up  my  lip,  occa- 
fioncd  by  a  fill  from  my 
horfe,  my  gun  going  ac¬ 
cidentally  off  whilft  up¬ 
on  him  -  Ill 

Total  Dr,  87  19 

Cr.  1.  s.  d- 

By  one  leveret 
caught  by  the 
pointers,  in 
September  026 

By  one  hare  (hot 
by  myfelf,  fit¬ 
ting  in  the 
fnow  050 

By  one  brace  of 
young  par- 
tridgcs,caught 
by  the  poin¬ 
ters  -  0  2  0 

By  one  par¬ 


tridge  (hot  by 
myfelf,  flying  o  I  6 
By  a  lea(h  dit¬ 
to,  fitting  in 
the  fnow  046’ 

By  one  quail, 
caught  by  the 
pointers  O  O  6  ' 

By  one  hen 
pheafant,  ihot 
by  myfelf, 
when  perched,  026 

018  6 

Out  of  pocket 
the  firft  year’s 
(hooting  87  I  O 

— I - -87  19  6 

Befides  the  employing  a  journeyman 
extraordinary,  the  negleft  of  my.bu- 
finefs,  and  the  lofs  of '  feveral  good 
cuftomers,  whom  1  offended  by 
breaking  down  their  hedges,  which  1 
lay  at  about  40 1.  'rherefore  the  total 
expcnce  for  (hooting  in  the  year  1785 
is  127I.  IS. 

As  1  do  not  intend,  Mr  Printer, 
to  take  out  the  gentleman’s  licence 
any  more,  but  confine  myfelf  to  my 
counter,  as  before,  the  following 
are  to  be  difpofed  of  under  prime 
coft,  being  very  little  the  worfe  for 
wear  : 

A  bay  cropt  (hooting  poney,  very 
found,  having  loft  only  one  eye  fince 
I  bought  him ;  together  with  a  bridle 
andfaddle  good  as  new,  with. plaited 
bits  and  ftirrups. 

A  new  filver  mounted  gun,  by 
Twig,  in  good  repair,  and  well 
leaned,  except  that  the  main  fpring 
is  broke,'  and  the  barrel  a  little  bent 
when  I  got  the  fall,  and  broke  my 
collar  bone,  but  has  fince  been  ftraight- 
cned  by  our  blackfmith. 

Alfo  all  my  other  ufcful  and  ne- 
ceffary  articles  belonging  to  the  ait 
of  (hooting. 

My  ftlftian  jacket,  fcarlet  walft- 
coat,  and  half-boots,  which  are 
yvom  'out]  and  my  pointers,  which 
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*rc  both  dead,  the  one  having  been  other  dying  raving  mad,  are  unfit 
hanged  for  worrying  (heep,  and  the  for  fale  HawTHoaN  HraO*. 


Obfervationt  on  Dr  AtJDEasoN’j  fropiftd Plan  ofTonunt  in  the  Highlands t  h 
Mr  Knox  *. 


DOcTot  Andexson’s  plan  of 
towns  in  the  Highlands  is  a 
fubjeft  on  which  he  feems  to  have 
given  full  fcope  to  the  flights  of  hiS 
imagination.  I  had  prupofed  the 
coalt  of  the  main  land  betwen  Loch 
Crinan  and  Lape  Wrath  as  the  moft 
eligible  Itation  whereon  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  eight  W)wns  or  ports, 
and  that  the  fame  (huuld  be  at  the 
public  expence;  for  this  very  obvious 
reafon,  that  unlefs  the  bufinefs  Ihall 
be  taken  up  by  government,  the 
Highlands  mull  remain  in  their  pre> 
fent  helplcfs  date.  But  the  Doctor, 
who  pretends  to  befriend  that  coun¬ 
try,  inllead  of  countenancing  a  pro- 
pofal  to  which  the  public  exprefled, 
as  with  one  voice,  a  hearty  concur¬ 
rence,  labours,  we  hope  ineffcflually, 
to  diifuade  government  from  a  mea- 
fure  indifpenfably  necefTary  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  ifland ;  and 
which  would  foon  repay  the  date  with 
intered. 

His  plan  is  in  fubdance  this: 

A  number  of  towns,  confiding  of 
looohoufes  each  are  to  rife  as  it  were 
by  magic,  and  to  increafe  rapidly, 
till  they  become  general  emporiums  of 
trade,  and  the  refort  of  fhipping  from 
all  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms.  *  1  he 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  1759I.  for  each  looohou- 
fes  or  families,  for  which  the  public 
are  to  receive  in  return  a  clear  reve 
nue  of  10,000  1.  a-ycar  ' 

He  propofes  five  cities  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  raifed  and  hath  alfo  fpecified 
the  mod  eligible  fituatlons  agreeable 
to  his  ideas,  viz.  Dunvegan,  in  the  )fle 
of  Skye ;  Stronaway,  in  Lewis ;  Loch 
Boifdale,  in  South  Uid  ;  Tober¬ 
mory,  in  Mull ;  and  Bowmore,  in 
lilay^.  1  had  propofed  the  coad  of 
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the  mam  land  for  the  feat  of  eight 
market  towns  and  ports ;  becaufe, 
lying  in  the  centre  between  an  ex- 
tenfive  back  country  upon  the  eaft, 
and  the  Hebrides  dire^ly  in  front 
on  the  wed,  the  benefits  of  this  line 
of  ports  would  pervade  the  whole 
internal  didricls  of  the  Continent  to 
the  didance  of  50  or  60  miles  ;  and 
in  the  North  Highlands  from  fea  to 
fea,  as  foon  as  carriage  roads  fhall  be 
formed :  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
fimilar  effcfls  would  be  felt  among 
the  Hcbride  illands  lying  in  front. 

If  thefe  towns  would  diduie  fuch 
bleflings  amongd  the  internal  di« 
drifts  and  the  iflands,  we  may  ea> 
fily  conceive  the  dill  greater  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  centrical  line  and  coad  oa 
which  they  (hall  be  immediately  pla¬ 
ced.  But  Dr  Anderfon,  with  bio 
ufual  propenfity  to  counteiad  every 
propofal,  however  well  adapted  to  na¬ 
ture  and  circumdanccs,  places  his 
Utopian  cities,  not  upon  the  coad  of 
the  main  land,  but  on  the  iflands : 
confequently,  tlie  greater  territory 
would  depend  on  the  leffer,  and  the 
back  country  be  totally  deprived  of 
any  benefit  whatever  from  fuch  erec¬ 
tions  ;  particularly  the  city  of  Boif- 
dale  upon  South  Uid,  a  fmall  ifland 
lying  in  the  main  Atlantic,  fifty  miles 
didant  from  the  Continent.  But  tho* 
this  city  could  be  of  little  fervice  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  might  carry  on  a  great  trade 
with  the  Efquimaux  Indians  on  the 
coad  of  Labradure,  and  dther  Ame¬ 
ricana  inhabiting  the  parallel  lati¬ 
tude  of  that  region.  I'hefe  Efqui- 
maux  would  no  doubt  embark  every 
fummer  on  board  their  canoes,  with 
cargoes  of  (kins  fur  the  city  of  Boif¬ 
dale,  taking  back  whiiky,  the  only 
pro- 
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produce  of-tbe  iHandi  in  exchange  ; 
a  circumftance  wholly  omitted  by  the 
Soflor  in  his  diiTertation  upon  cities 
ro  the  Highlands. 

Unfortunately  for  thefe  fchemes,  a 
moil  uopropitious  circumilance  re¬ 
mains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  That 
tbongh  the  greateft  exertions  were 
made  by  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth,  to 
raifc  a  refpefiable  town  at  the  fine 
harbour  of  Stornoway,  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  well  fituated  for 
fifheries,  and  on  which  account  feve- 
ral  Dutch  families  reflded  there  in 
the  lail  century  ;  yet  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  the  prefent  proprietor, 
a^ho  inherits  the  public  fpirit  of  his 
predeceffor,  is  obliged  to  advertife  in 
the  Eiigliih  and  Scottllh  newfpapers 
for  a  tanner  to  fettle  there ;  which  is 
BO  great  proof  of  the  progrefs  of 
Stionaway  fince  the  year  j  602,  when 
rt  was  made  a  royal  borough.  And 
rt  may  be  further  obferved,  that  to 
induce  perfons  to  build  and  fettle  in 
this  place,  the  quit-rent  for  thirty- 
fix  feet  in  front  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  is  only  3s.  4d. 
annually.  I  have  alfo  to  obferve, 
that  Inverary,  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  country,  fituated  an  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  frequently  the  feat  of  her¬ 
ring  fifheries,  and  the  refidence  of 
one  of  the  moft  perfevering  liberal 
patriots  in  thefe  kingdoms,  hath  not 
had  an  increafe  of  ten  houfes  within 
the  fame  number  of  years.  Another 
proprietor  attempted  to  raife  a  fmall 
village  on  the  north- well  coall,  and 
gave  it  every  fupport  confiftent  with 
his  abilities ;  but  without  cffe^l.  It 
is  therefore  the  height  of  wantonnefs, 
folly,  and  prefumption,  to  put  fuch 
fallacious  fchemes  into  the  hands  of 
adminifl  ration. 

The  fyftem  which  the  Doftor  la¬ 
bours  to  fubvert,  is  briefly  this ; 
Since  neither  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
the  traders  or  fifhers,  can  accomplifh 
the  erefting  a  Angle  town,  however 
neccllary,  on  that  extenfivc  coafl, 
jisd  as  ne  valuable  purpofc  can  be 


efiei^cd  without  towns  or  marts,  M 
plan  was  Ikctched  out  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  adapted  to  the  circumllances 
of  the  country  and  the  fituation  of 
its  inhabitants,  fuggeiting  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  public  aid  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  as  the  only  radical  meafure 
by  which  thefe  important  fifheries 
might  be  placed  upon, a  permanent 
footing,  and  the  whole  region  of  the 
Highlands  put  into  a  train  of  im¬ 
provement  for  their  own  as  well  as 
the  public  benefit.  With  this  view 
it  was  propofed  to  ereft  eight  port- 
towns  in  the  moil  eligible  fituations 
of  that  coall  at  the  undermentioned 
places,  all  of  them  the  occafional  re¬ 
fort  of  the  herrings,  viz. 

1.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  propo¬ 
fed  opening  into  that  coail,  at  Loch 
Crinan. 

2.  At  Oban,  a  fine  bay  facing  the 
fouth  end  of  the  ifland  of  Mull,  ly¬ 
ing  alfo  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the 
Einnhe  Loch,  a  branch  of  the  fea 
which  penetrates  inland  as  far  as  Fort 
William  in  Lochaber. 

3.  At  Loch  Sunart,  a  lake  twelve 
miles  in  length,  w'hofe  banks  abound 
in  extenfive  roads  and  valuable  lead- 
mines;  but  flill  more  important  from 
its  fituation  oppofite  Tobirmoire  bayi 
near  the  north  end  of  Mull. 

4.  At  Bernera,  within  a  mile  of 
the  great  ifle  of  Skie;  altered  in  the 
prefent  edition,  upon  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Lord  Macdonald  and  other 
competent  judges,  to  Loch  Urin, 
fire  miles  to  the  fouthward  ;  a  well- 
fheltercd  arm  of  the  fea,  frequently 
crowded  with  herrings,  and  its  hanks 
adorned  with  extenfive  woorls. 

5.  At  Gareloch,  a  capacious  and 
fecure  bay,  facing  the  fouth  end  of  the 
great  filhing-bauk,  which  ilrctchcs  as 
far  as  Cape  W rath ;  and  frequently 
the  refort  of  herrings 

6.  At  Loch  Ewe,  a  large  wtll- 
(heltered  bay  of  eafy  accefs,  which 
penetrates  fix  miles  into  the  country, 
where  it  receives,  through  a  narrow 
chanucl,  the  waters  of  Loch  Marcc, 
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a  frefti-water  lake,  twelve  miles  in 
length.  / 

7.  At  I^och  Broom,  a  large  and 
fafc  arm  of  the  fea,  twelve  miles  in 
length,  the  greateft  refort  of  herrings 
on  that  coall,  and  the  general  Itation 
of  the  bulTes  from  the  fouth. 

8.  Towards  Cape  Wrath,  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  benefit  of  a  harbour  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Britiih  and  Iriih 
(hipping,  in  their  paiTage  to  and  from 
the  Baltic.  In  the  new  edition,  Loch 
JLaxford  is  fpecified  as  the  belt  tta- 
tion  on  that  very  remote  coafi,  being 
a  capacious  fine  bay,  well  Iheltered, 
and  the  ground  good. 

The  plan  of  thefe  towns  was, 

1 .  A  key  or  bread, 

2.  A  range  of  warehoufes  for  the 
various  purpofes  of  the  filhing  bull- 
nefs,  and  ferving  alfo  as  (lores  or  gra- 
caries. 

3  Sheds  for  gutting,  falling,  cu¬ 
ring,  &c. 

4.  A  fmall  market-place. 

5.  A  corn  mill. 

6.  A  fmall  church  and  houfe  for 
the  minifter. 

7.  A*  houfe  for  a  free  fchool. 

8.  A  public  inn. 

9.  Fifteen  or  twenty  houfes  to  be 
given  gratis  on  certain  conditions  to 
coopers,  carpenters,  net-makers,  and 
perfons  of  other  profeillons  connedled 
with  the  filheries.  To  which  in  the 
new  edition  1  have  addedi 

'  A  houfe  and  (hop  for  an  apotlie- 
cary  and  furgeon. 

A  houfe  for  a  fuperintendaat  of 
the  filheries. 

A  piece  of  ground  for  a  com¬ 
mon. 

Thefe  are  what  may  be  called  pub- 
4ic  works ;  all  of  which  will  be  found 
tndifpenfablynecelTary  at  the  firll  out- 
fet.  'fhere  are  other  obje^s  to  which 
a  committee  appointed  to  fuperin 
tend  the  bufinefs  mult  pay  particular 
regard.  Firit,  the  means  of  indu¬ 
cing  ftrangers  to  build ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  the  means  whereby  thefe  ftrangers 
and  their  families  may  be  fupported 


thro’  a  winter  of  fix  months  conti¬ 
nuance,  and  often  longer. 

Though  it  may  be  neceffary,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  firit  fet- 
tlcrs  in  thefe  i;ihofpitable  and  barrea 
(hores,  not  only  to  accommodate 
them  with  offices,  garden  ground, 
and  three  fmall  fields,  rent  free,  but 
alfo  with  houfes  ready  built  and  com¬ 
pletely  finilhed  ;  thofe  who  IhaU  ar¬ 
rive  at  late  periods,  having  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  locicty,  and  of  granaries,  ftores^ 
&c.  cannot  cxpeA  to  be  indulged  to 
the  fame  extent  as  the  firit  fcttlers  ; 
the  bountiful  aid  of  governnoent  wifl 
be  gradually  withdrawn,  but  not  to 
ceafe  in  each  refpieftlve  village  un¬ 
til  200  houfes  (hall  be  built,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  fecond  Itage 
of  the  bufinefs.  The  place  will  then 
alTuinc  the  appearance  of  a  town  and 
port;  men  will  begin  to  embark  ia 
the  various  filheries  of  the  northera 
feas  ;  while  others  will  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  numerous  mechanical 
branches  depending  thereon  ;  magt- 
Itrates  will  be  appointed,  and  a  regn- 
lar  police  eftablilhed. 

For  the  fpcedy  and  effectual  ac- 
complilhment  of  thefe  defirable  e- 
vents,  a  portion  of  ground  equal  to 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  might  be  given 
in  perpetuity  to  every  perfon,  their 
heirs  and  executors,  who  lhall  ereft 
a  houfe  thereon,  agreeable  to  a  plaa 
for  the  regulation  of  the  buildings; 
provided  alfo  that  the  expenditure 
on  each  houfe  fhall  not  be  under 
25  1.  exclufive  of  offices,  wells,  and 
other  conveniences. 

The  profpeft  of  comfortable  lod¬ 
ging,  plentiful  fuppli'es  of  filh,  roots, 
vegetables,  and  principally  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  decent  warm  dwelling, 
increafing  in  its  value  proportioned 
to  the  increafe  of  trade  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  would  induce  both 
ftrangers  and  natives  to  co  operate 
with  government  in  raifing  thele 
towns,  and  to  profecute  the  filheries 
with  unwearied,  peiieverance.  A 
town  compofed  of  200  filhers,  tra- 
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dris,  and  mechanics,  hefides  refi-  ties  to  be  built  upon  the  Hcbridc 
dent  and  occafional  labourers,  would,  ides.  The  proportion  of  the  villages 
upon  the  plan  of  bounties,  foon  be-  to  the  five  cities  cannot,  agreeable  to 
come  poflefled  of  decked  velTels,  the  DoAor's  ideas,  be  ftatvd  under 
wherries,  and  boats  ;  a  place  of  traf-  forty  or  fifty,  the  expence  of  which 
fic  for  all  the  varieties  of  fifh  pecu-  and  the  cities,  fuppofing  the  houfes 
liar  to  thofe  feas  for  oil,  kelp,  fait,  to  be  built  of  Hone,  lime,  and  flate, 
coals,  timber,  bark,  gram,  meal,  witli  falh-windows  and  other  conve- 
cattle,  (heep,  fkins,  poultry  and  the  niences  in  the  modern  (lyle,  could 
lefTcr  articles  of  hufbandry,  the  pro-  not  be  lefs  than  five  millions.  Now  as 
duce  of  the  main  land  and  the  con-  the  DoSur  almoH  entirely  exempts 
tiguous  iflands  ;  where,  to  fum  up  government  from  any  part  of  this  im« 
the  whole  the  inhabitants  of  the  menfe  fum  ;  and  as  the  perfons  who 
town  and  country,  the  filherman,  the  may  happen  to  go  thither,  will  be 
coafter,  and  the  merchant,  would  compofed  of  pennylefs  fpeculativc  ad* 
mutually  fupply  and  be  fupplied  in  veiiturers  with  others  poifefTcd  of 
tke  produAions  of  fea  and  land.  fome  capital,  which  they  will  wifll 
i  he  cxpence  to  the  public  in  rai-  to  employ  not  upon  building,  but 
fing  and  endowing  each  town  is  cal-  in  filherics  and  trade  ;  itmaybcfiip- 
culated  at  ao,oc'0  I.  or  i6c,oool  fur  pofed.  that  the  DoAor,  among  the 
the  whole  :  and  whm  we  take  into  vail  fehemes  of  his  fertile  braiq,  hath 
the  account  the  ground  to  be  pur-  an  eye  to  an  embafly  to  the  mooot 
chafed,  and  the  buildings  to  be  erte-  there  to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor 
ted  with  (lone  lime,  and  Hate  ;  a  fu  of  thofe  regions,  for  half  a  tnillioa 
a  ilipend  to  eight  nfident  clergy-  of  his  Highnefs’s  fnbjefls,  and  a  fum 
men,  falaries  to  eight  fchoolmallcrs,  equal  to  five  millions  Britilh  money, 
and  the  fame  number  of  fuperinten  whereby  to  build  and  people  the  five 
dants  of  the  fifherica,  every'  difinte-  cities  and  forty  villages  at  Boifdale 
ireiled  fcnfible  perfon  will  coincide  and  clfcwherc  in  the  Highlands  of 
both  in  the  propriety  of  the  plan,  Scotland ;  and,  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
and  the  moderation  •  £  the  cllimatcs-  money  fu  advanced,  the  Doctor  might 
Here  Is  no  wade,  no  unnecelTary  mortgage  the  faid  five  cities  and  for* 
cxpence  or  room  fur  jobbing  £-  ty  villages,  till  the  whole  fum  (liould 
very  expenditure  hath  a  valuable  ob  be  paid  with  intereft.  The  DoAor, 
jcA  in  view,  and  forming  part  of  a  In  order  to  facilitate  the  bufineft 
machine  which,  once  fet  in  motion,  of  his  commllfiun,  might  difplay  In 
will  aA  through  future  ag<.8  by  its  lively  colours  and  a  ilrid  regard  to 
own  powers,  without  further  aid,  re-  truth,  the  excellency  of  the  climate, 
paying  a  hundred  fold  the  expend!-  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  ex* 
tures  of  Its  infant  (late.  tent  of  the  fields,  naturally  endowed 

Now  let  us  contrail  this  fimple,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  ferti- 
praAicablc,  and  popular  iketch,  of  lity  in  the  many  large  and  fair  iQartde 
colonizing  the  Highlands  at  the  ex  of  the  Hebrides.  He  might  expa* 
pence  of  160,000 1.  with  that  propo-  tiatc  from  one  full  moon  to  anothef, 
fed  by  Dr  Anderfon  at  little  or  ito  on  the  prodigious  abundance  of  mi* 
cxpence  to  government,  nerals  and  metals;  the  tranfeendaot 

He  fpcaks  with  great  C'^nfidence  excellency  of  the  marble,  far  fupc* 
of  raifing  many  town'-  or  villages,  rior  to  any  yet  difeovered,  and  wliicb 
confining  at  the  firll  fet-out  of  1000  has  been  harched  for  in  vain  by  tlic 
boulcseach;  loconiitfl  which  towns  miners  ;  but,  above  all,  the  Immcnte 
•r  villages,  be  propofes  five  large  ci*  quantity  of  eiderdown  and  wool  in 
ft  .  >tlieiB 
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tliefe  Sfl«nd%  poiffeffinjr  a  peculiar  port  of  fads  thus  faithfully 'flated, 
filky  foftnefs  and  clafticity,  that  is  and  of  obterrations  founded  on  tbc£e 
not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  wool  fads,  would  draw  upon  the  treafury 
yet  known.  The  lunar  fubjeds  in*  at  fi^ht,  and  fend  the  Dodor  joyful* 
formed  and  greatly  edified  by  the  re  ly  home. 


S/ecimn  of  th  Correfponcunct  btinuten  Low  Dutch  and  the  Scoto*Saxo> 

Dialiii. 


Lov)  Dutch, 
'Aalmoes 
AfzettM 

Alleenlyke  ‘ 

Balk 

Banaen,  Ban 

Bekcr 

Bel 

Binnen 

Blendclings 

Bod 
Boert  ‘ 

Borg 

Buyten 

Dambord, 

i 

Deken  ran  cen  gild 

Doff  ■ 

Doove  kool 

Draf 

Druppeltje 

Foot 

Hals 

Hek 

Hoeft,  Kink  hoeft 
Jeuken, jeukte 
Jnk 
Karel 

Kavelen,  Kaveling 
Kennen,  tk  ken 
Kerkgang 
Kern 

Jfikeboe  fpeulm 

*  VoL.  III.  N**  14. 


Scottijh.' 


Modern  Et^UJh. 


An  almous  deed 
Afsett  • 


A  charitable  deed. 

^  f  To  adorn,  (hew  to  ad* 
\  -vantage. 

Only,  alone. 

£rofi  beams  of  a  roof. 
To  curfe,  a  curfe. 

-  A  drinking  cup  , 
A  bubble  in  water. 
Within.' 

f  Blindfold,  or,  with  (hut 

^  I  eye*- 

Offer. 

Cutting  or  (harp  jeft* 

} s«urit,  •  caution. 

~  Without. 

C  A  board  for  playing  at 
^  draughts. 

C  Dean  [1.  e.  deacon^  of  ?  M after  of  a  company  ^ 
Douff 


Allenarly 

Bawk 

Bann 

Bicker 

Beil 

Ben 

Blindlinga 

Bode 
Bhrd, 
Burgh, 
Brofb 
But 

Dambrod 


Douff  coal 
Draff 
Drappie  - 

Foy 

Hafs 

Heck 

Hoft,  Kink-hoft 
Ycwk 

Jug* 

Carle 

To  cad  by  cavils 
To  ken,  1  ken 
Kirkin? 

Corn 

To  play  at  kyke-bd 


n 

5  merchants. 

Dull,  infenfible. 

Coal  that  does  not  bum. 
C  Grains,  refufe  of  malt 
^  after  brewing.  ’ 

A  fmall  portion  ofliquida 

5  An  affurance  of  friend* 
(hip  made  on  the  fepa* 
ration  of  friends. 

The  neck. 

A  rail. 

Cough,  hooping  cou^ 
,  To  itch,  itching. 
Stocks. 

Fellow. 

To  appropriate  by  lot. 
To  know,  I  know. 

The  churching  of  women 
A  (mail  quantity. 

To  play  at  bo-peep. 

H  Kiften 
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Lov}  Dutch. 

Kiaen 

Kittelen 

Khfidig 

Kiatcrcn 

Knyprn 

Kolf,  kolf  balj 

Kool 

Kouter 

Rraam 

KreupcQ 

*Tkrieken  van  den  dag 
Kykcn,  kykcr 
l,aag 

l.and  ^oppofed  totown^ 
op’t  land  woouen 
Lang^aaip 
Lccp 
J^eer 

Lcenwrlck 

Luuw 

Lyk 


Scottijh. 

Tokia 
Kittle 
Chrty 
To  clatter 
To  nip 

Golf,  golf-ball 
Kaile 

Culter  ' 
Creme 

To  Creune 

The  creek  of  day 
'  Keek,  keeker 
Laigh 

7  Burgh  and  land, 
5  nuard 
Langfam 
Loopy 
Lair 

Laverock 
Lowand 
Lyk  wake 


Modern  'EngHJt. 

To  put  in  a  coffin. 

Tickle 

Dirty 

To  talk  much  and  idly. 
To  pinch. 

*  C  A  fort  of  wooden  bat, 
2  ufed  in  driving  a  ball. 

Greeni  for  the  pot. 
Ploughffiare. 

A  merchant’*  booth. 
CThe  found  made  t>r 

•  ^  young  children  while 
C  they  are  falling  afleep. 

.  The  break  of  day. 

Peep,  peeper. 

Low. 

^  The  country,  ruaic,  • 

Slow,  tedious. 

Cunning,  knaviQw 
L>earning. 

A  lark. 

Sheltered  from  wind. 
The  watching  o 
r  F. 


Flora  Rossica,  feu  Stirpium  Imperii  Rojjici,  per  Europam  et  AJt am  indigo- 
V  varum,  Deferiptiones  et  leones.  A uiitre  P.S.  P Torn,  i,  pars 


HOW  happy  are  the  fubje61s  of 
an  arbitrary  government  when 
their  foyereign  pofleffes  a  benevolent 
heart  and  an  enlightened  mind!  when 
.he  is  nut  more  anxious  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  dominion  and  increafe  of  the 
royal  revenue,  than  fur  thehappinefs 
of  his  people,  the  encouragement  of 
arts,  and  the  advancement  offcience. 
While  Cath.  II.  Emprels  of  Kuflia, 
feems  to  excel  the  other  potentates  of 
Europe  in  the  art  of  reigning,  and  in 
l^fe  political  talents  that  infure  pio- 
l|wrlty  to  her  people,  fhe  at  the  fame 
time  fets  them  a  meritorious  example 
in  the  patronage  fhe  affords  to  learn¬ 
ed  men,  and  in  the  expence  (he  bc- 
flows  on  the  cultivation  of  ufefnl 
-  "Fhe  fuperb  work,  of 

which  wc  at  prefent  intend  to  give  a 
(hort  accoyntf  will  ferve  a$  a  recent 


example  of  very  laudable  munifi¬ 
cence. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  cele» 
brated  Profeifor  Pallas  >  W4S  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Emprefs  to  under¬ 
take  an  enumeration  and  feientifiede- 
feription  of  the  whole  plants  of  her 
extenfive  dominions ;  to  illuftrate 
thefe  by  -the  mod  finiihed  delinea¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  give  fuch  an  account 
of  the  nature  and  virtues  of  each 
plant,  as  might  be  ufeful  to  her  fub- 
je^s  either  in  agriculture  or  occono- 
my  'I'his  work  is  publilh^  in  the 
moft  magnificent  form  at 'her  foie 
expcnce. 

(  he  qualifications  of  the  author  to 
fulfil  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
Emprefs  are  undoubted :  Befides  the 
affidances  to  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
dudry  of  the  earlier  bQUoids  of  Ruf- 
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fia,  he  a<9qmred  a  valuable  colleAion 
of  materials,  when,  after  the  year 
1768,  the  KuOian  Minerva,  at  great 
evpcnce,  fcnt  not  only  aftronotners 
but  naturalifts  through  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Among  thefe  was 
Pallas  hirofelf,  who  with  his  two 
dorapaniona,  Falk  and  Lcpcchin, 
were  emjdoyed  to  inveftigate  the  Ca- 
fpian  dcfarts  and  the  country  of  Si* 
heria. 

The  work  it  to  contain  the  plants 
of  the  grcateft  part  of  the  northern 
hemifphere  ;  of  an  empire  eatending 
from  the  ArAic  Ooean  to  the  latitude 
of44.'*,  and  including  l8o°  oflongi 
tude  What  Lucan  faid  of  the  Ro- 
ntan  empire,  may  furely  with  great 
truth  be  applied  to  thisi 

Te  geminum  Titan  procedere  vidit  in  axem, 
Hand  mnltnin  terrse  fpatium  reftabat  Edse, 
Vt  tibi  nox,  tibt  tota  diet,  tibi  curreret  a* 
ther, 

Omniaqiic  eitafltes  (lelUe  Rutbena  vidertnt. 

In  fuch  an  amazing  extent  of 
tountry,  the  variety  of  climate  and 
foil  muft  be  very  great,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vegetable  produflions  im- 
menfe.  The  plants  of  the  northern 
and  more  temperate  part  of  Ruflia 
will  in  general  agree  with  thole  of 
the  correlponding  places  of  kurope; 
but  the  more  fuuthcrn  htuations, 
which  are  expofed  to  a  burning  fun, 
and  llretch  towards  Pontns  and  the 
Cafpian  Tea, will  not^onlycomprehend 
the  plants  of  Hungary,  but  even 
thofe  of  Spain,  Alia  Minor,  and 
even  of  Arabia ;  while  eailward  to¬ 
wards  Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka,  a 
few  that  are  common  to  America  will 
be  found. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ruflian 
text  (which  probably  has  not  come 
to  Britain)  contains  complete  de- 
feriptionsof  every  plant  in  the  Flora: 
but  the  Latin  text  gives  full  deferip- 
tiona  of  fuch  plants  o,nly  as  are  figu¬ 
red,  or  which  require  particular  no¬ 
tice  by  varying  in  appearance  from 
the  cffeA  of  foil  or  fituation.  The 
which  are  well  known  to  the 


botanifts  of  other  countries,  are  juft 
named,  and  have  their  places  of 
growth  and  ufes  detailed. 

In  this  Flora  the  author  proceeds 
not  fyftematically,  but  propofes  to 
give  at  once  the  whole  fpecies  of 
each  genus,  and  to  complete  in  the 
firft  place  the  trees  and  ihrubt. 

The  figures  are  delineated  under 
the  author’s  own  eye,  by  an  artift  of 
Peterfburg  named  Knappef  and  they 
are  engraved  and  Coloured  under  the 
infpecfiun  of  Jacquin  and  Schreber. 
They  arc  thrown  off,  as  well  as  the 
text,  upon  a  folio  page  of  imperial 
paper  i  and  the  work  upon  the 
whole,  whether  we  confider  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  its  author,  the  extenfive  plan 
on  which  it  is  formed  or  the  munifi¬ 
cent  patronage  under  which  it  is  con¬ 
duced,  will  certainly  be  the  moil 
fplcndidbotanic  performance  that  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  firft  part  of  the  firft  volume, 
which  is  all  that  is  yet  publilhed, 
contains  fifty  plates,  exhibiting  the 
figures  of  as  many  trees  and  (hrubs  } 
among  which  are  fourteen  fpecies  of 
Spiraa,  five  fpecies  of  rhododendron, 
five  fpecies  of  robinia.  and  many  o- 
ther  beautiful  produCions  of  this 
kind,  fome  of  them  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  latitudes  which  correfpond 
cxaCly  to  our  own. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  difplcafing 
to  oUr  readers  if  we  give  a  tranflatloa 
of  this  author’s  remarks  in  one  in- 
ftance  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  have 
chofen  thofe  ou  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  the  common  Birch.  After 
giving  the  fynonyms  of  botanifts  and 
the  names  of  the  tree  in  Englilh, 
French,  Ruflian,  &c.  he  proceeds 
to  his  remarks,  omitting  the  df* 
feription,  as  the  ful^cC  is  fo  well 
known. 

*  Of  all  the  trees  in  the  Ruffian 
empire,  hardly  any  is  fo  comnoon  in 
the  northern  and  more  temperate 
parts  as  the  birch  ;  it  Is  met  with  e* 
^ually  In  woods  and  plains,  and  grows 
IB  every  kbd  of  foil  from  the  Baltic 
H  %  f<» 


tmi 

eroi 


lea  to  the  eafiern  ocean.  It  delights, 
howcrer,  chiefly  in  a  moift  loam,  and 
therefore  indicates  ground  proper  for 
the  plough.  In  woods  it  grows  tall 
and  flraight,  with  a  (lender  trunk ; 
and  its  branches,  when  old,  are  pen¬ 
dulous.  In  foreils  it  is  thicker  and 
snore  tufted :  in  the  plains  it  is  crook¬ 
ed  and  low,  its  wood  hard  and  not 
Affile :  in  the  Alps  it  is  dwarfifh, 
hard,  rregularly  branched  and  Ihrub- 
by  I  and  laflly,  in  mar(hy  places  it 
diminifhes  to  a  twig.  In  the  foutli- 
cm  parts  of  Kuffia  it  is  not  found, 
and  is  even  with  difficulty  reared 
there.  It  is  wanting  alfo  in  the  higher 
northern  latitudes.  In  the  Lordihip 
*f  Bafckiri,  a  beautiful  birch  wood 
extends  orer  whole  tracks  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  no  tree  there  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  flruck  with  lightning :  a 
•ireumflance  which  refutes  the  fuper- 
ftitioB  of  the  Laplanders,  who  re¬ 
treat  for  fafety  bdow  this  tree  when 
it  thunders.  Gmdin  relates,  that 
the  Aflani,  a  people  of  Siberia,  dread 
the  neighbourho^  of  a  birch- tree, 
during  a  thunder- florm.  I  have 
conftantly  obferred,  that  tjrc  light¬ 
ning  breaks  and  (hatters  the  birch 
tranfverfdy  below  the  top ;  while 
the  pine,  for  the  moil  part,  is  ilruck 
longitndinally  from  top  to  bottom, 
wkn  deep  furrows  along  the  bark,  or 
bat  this  wholly  torn  off,  and  the  tree 
left  (landing. 

*  The  birch  is  one  of  the  mod 
ufcfnl  trees  in  the  northern  worM. 
ITie  wood  not  only  ferves  for  fuel 
and  various  crconomical  ufes,  but 
from  the  crooked  individuals  that 
grow  on  the  plains  arc  made  wheels 
and  other  nteirfils  tliat  require  a  very 
hart!  wood.  The  outer  whhe  bark, 
boiled  and  (ewed  togcdier,  it  nfed  by 
fomc  Tartars  for  covering  their  butf 
and  tents ;  by  others  for  making  their 
portable  fleiffs,  cradles,  chefls,  wa¬ 
fer  calks,  kc.  and  by  the  Ruffians 
for  thofe  ufcful  and  durable  vcffels  fn 
which  they  preferve  their  meat  and 


liqnort.  Lallly,  it  may  be  take* 
off,  if  this  is  doae  cautiouffy,  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  tree ;  and  la  then 
ufed  for  diililling  the  birch  oil.  The 
inner  bark  when  broifed  is  eaten  by 
the  Kamtfebatkans;  and  when  boiled 
with  alum  it  tinges  wool  of  an  iroit 
colom ;  a  yellow  dye  is  obtained 
from  tlic  leaves.  The  knots  of  the 
tnink  are  of  ufe  to  the  turner.  The 
juice  dropping  from  the  wounded 
ftem,  at  the  time  whkn  the  buds  are 
forming,  affiirds  a  moll  graiefuk 
dnnk,  not  only  when  recent,  but- 
when  fermented  with  honey  t  and 
when  growing  four  it  k  mnde  int» 
vinegar. 

*  The  bireh  oil,  to  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ruffian  leather  owes  its  sgreew 
able  fmell,  is  prepared  from  the 
white  bark,  either  taken  from  the 
Kve  tree,  or  colledled  frnm  thofe  that 
are  putrid  in  the  woods.  ItisbeRmadc 
from  the  latter^  becaufe  by  the  putre- 
faflioiiit  is  freed  from  the  inner  bark; 
and  the  external  wbhe  bark  remains 
uncorrupted  for  ages,  as  appears  by 
the  old  bmtal  places  at  Jenifea,  and 
the  vaults  of  the  very  ancient  caftle 
of  Mofeo'w,  which  I  obferved  we»e 
covered  with  birch  bark.  The  bark 
is  gathered  into  a  heap,  and  prclled 
into  pits  made  in  the  (hspe  of  a  fun¬ 
nel,  preparcdjn  a  clay  foil;  and  when 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  covered  with  tort 
The  oil  diiliDing  through  the  clay- 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  firanel  droptf 
into  a  vdTcl  placed  to  receive  it,  and 
is  then  turned  into  cafles  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  pure 
h'mpid  0(1  fwitos  at  top,  and  is  in  the 
greattft  requeft  for  anointing  leatlief 
on  account  of  its  antifcptic  quality. 
The  refiduum  is  thick  and  Iboty, 
and  is  employed  for  various  connnoa 
ufes. 

*  The  pure  birch  oil  does  not  feera 
deflitute  of  medical  .virtues ;  and  h 
often  ufed  by  the  common  peophf 
both  internally  tnd  externally,  pxrti- 
cubrly  is  rcuettal  cafes.* 

JB- 
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Acctunt  tf  the  Migration  of  the  Herrings  *. 

are  fome  fi(h«,  ai  the  her-  when  frightened,  and  leaving  to  the 
^  ring,  cod-fifh,  haddock,  whit>  utmoft  band*  the  danger  tri  bcHig 
ing,  mackarel,  tunny,  and  pikkard,  iirft  devonred.  The  main  body  be< 
that  may  be  called  fifh  of  paflage,  gin*  at  a  eertain  latitude  to  feparate' 
and  bear  a  (Irong  analogy  to  birds  of  into  twro  great  dirifions,  one  of  urhich 
paifage,  both  from  their  focial  dif*  move*  to  the  weft,  and  poor*  dovrtt* 
pofition,  and  the  immenfity  of  their  along  the  coafts  of  America,  as  fat* 
numbers.  Other  fifh  live  in  our  vici-  fouth  as  Carolina,  and  are  fo  nume** 
itity,  and  refide  on  our  coafts  all  the  rout  in  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  asto  bc^- 
year  round,  or  keep  in  the  depths  of  come  a  nuifaoce  to  the  fhorcs.  Tht 
the  ocean,  and  are  but  feldom  feen:'  other  divifiob  takrs  a  more  eaftertt 
but  tbefe  at  ftated  fcafons  vifit  the  direflion  towards  Europe,  and  flUt 
more  fouthern  fhores  with  regular  iii  with  the  great  ifland  of  Iceland  a^ 
certainty,  generally  returning  the  bout  the  beginning  of  March.  Upoil' 
fame  week  in  the  fticceedingyear,  and  their  arrival  on  that  coaft,  their  pha'<- 
oflen  the  fame  day.  lanx,  which  hath  already  fuffered 

The  herrings  are  found  in  the  confiderable  diminutions,  is  neverfhe- 
greateft  abundance  in  the  higheft  nor-  left  found  to  be  of  amazing  eatenr, 
them  latitudes  within  the  ardic  cir-  depth,  and  dofenefs,  occapying  a 
de.  In  thofe  inaccelfible  feas  that  furface  equal  to  the  dimenfions  of 
are  covered  with  ice  during  a  great  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  fub- 
part  of  the  year,  the  herring  find  a  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  fist 
quiet  and  fure  retreat  from  all  their  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  fodr  rtr 
numerous  enemies  :  there  neither  breadth,  each  column  being  led,  ac- 
man,  nor  their  ftill  nrore  dcflrudivc  cording  to  the  idea  of  fifherm^n,  bf 
enemy  the  fin-fifh,  or  the  cachalot,  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  fire. 
Ihemoft  Toracions  of  the  whale  kind,  I'he  herrings  fwim  near  the  futhcej 
dares  to  pnrfue  them.  finking  now  and  then  for  ten  or  flf- 

The  great  colony  of  herring  fet*  teen  minutes.  The  forerunners  of 
«1rt  from  the  icy  fea  about  the  middle  thofe  who  vifit  the  Britilh  kingdom* 
of  winter,  compofed  of  fuch  num-  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,' 
hers  as  to  erceed  tlie  powers  of  ima-  and  the  grand  body  begins  to  be  der- 
gination ;  but  they  no  fooncr  leave  ceived  in  June.  Their  approach 
their  retreats  than  millions  of  ene-  known  to  the  fifhers  by  a  (mail  rip>' 
mies  appear  to  thin  their  fqnadrons.  pling  of  the  water,  the  reftedlion  of 
Ute  fnn-filh  and  the  cachalot  devour  their  brilliancy,  and  the  nomber  of 
hoadreds  at  a  time  ;  the  porpus,  the  folan  geefe,  or  gannets  and  other' 
grampus,  the  (hark,  cod-filh,  had-  aerial  pcrfccutors,  who  feaft  richly 
docks,  pollacks,  and  the  whole  nu-  upon  this  offered  bounty ;  and  who, 
melons  tribe  of  dog-filh,  find  them  an  with  the  marihe  attendants,  may  bd 
etfy  prey,  and  dcfift  from  making  a  concurrent  caufe  of  driving  thd 
ivar  npon  each  other  :  but  ftill  more  Ihoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  Herif 
the  nnnumbered  flocks  of  fea-fowl,  new  enemies  await  thefe  Heaven* 
that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole,  direfted  ftrangers.  Whole  fleets  of 
watch  the  outfet  of  their  dange-  Dutch,  French,  Flemifh,  Prulfiaa, 
roni  migration,  and  fpread  extenuve  and  Danilh,  vefkls,  with  all  the  ap- 
rafn.  paratus  of  netting,  are  in  readinefif 

In  this  exigence,  the  defeneclefi  on  a  fixed  day,  to  drag  the  odttn, 
emigrants  find  no  other  fafety  but  by  thereby  fnatching  from  the  (Ifoal*^ 
erovtding  clofer  together,  like  fiiecp  not  hundred*,  but  buddreds  of  tbdtt. 
‘  ‘  .  fands 

‘  *  Knox’*  View  of  the  Biltilh  Empire,  a  vol*,  jafl  publiihed. 
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andt,  every  night  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Shetland  iflands,  where  the 
berringg  meet  with  the  firft  interrup¬ 
tion  in  their  progrefs  fouthwards,  lie 
at  the  diilance  of  an  liundred  miles 
due  north  from  the  main  land  of 
Scotland,  and  extend  almoft  a  de* 
gtee  in  length  'I'hough  thefe  iflands 
break  and  feparate  the  grand  body 
of  the  herrings  into  two  parts,  thefe 
wanderers  dill  continue  their  courfe 
to  the  fouthward  ;  one  diviflun  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  the  eaft  fide  of  Britain, 
pays  its  tribute  to  the  Orkneys,  the 
Murray  Firth,  the,  coads  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Angus  and  Fife  >  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Forth,  the  coad  of  Scarborough, 
and  particularly  the  far  projetling 
land  at  Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and 
only  mart  of  herring-  in  England, 
where  they  appear  in  October,  and 
are  found  in  confidcrable  quantities 
’  till  Chridmas.  During  this  feafon 
they  fend  a  confidcrable  fupply  to  the 
London  market ;  and  pafiing  down 
the  channel,  they  pay  a  flight  vifit 
to  the  north  coad  of  France  ;  butfo 
exhauded  and  impovenihed,  that  they 
arc  very  improper  for  commercial 
purpofes,  though  fometimes  cured  for 
exportation. 

The  other  brigade  take  their 
courfe  from  the  Shetland  iflands,  a- 
long  the  wed  fide  of  Britain,  and  are 
obferved  to  be  larger  and  fatter  than 
thofe  on  the  cad  iide.  After  palling 
the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  ifles, 
they  crowd  in  amazing  quantities  in¬ 
to  the  lakes,  bays,  and  narrow  chan¬ 
nels.  of  the  (hires  of  Sutherland, 
Rofs,  and  Invcrnefs ;  which,  with 
the  Hcbride  ifles,  efpecially  the  Long 
Ifland,  compofe  the  guated  dation- 
«ry  hcrring-fiflicry  in  Britain,  that 
upon  the  coad  of  Shetland  excepted. 
Sometimes,  as  in  17  84,  this  (hual 
in  its  fouthern  progrefs  edges  clofe 
upon  the  extenfive  coad  of  Argyle- 
Ibire,  fills  every  hay  and  creek  ;  vi- 
fits  in  fmall  detachments  the  Firth  of 
Gyde,  Loebfine,  and  other  lakes 


within  the  entrance  of  that  river  | 
the  coad  of  Airfiiire  and  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  to  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
Having  performed  this  friendly  of-' 
fice  to  the  wedern  Ihoresof  v>cotland, 
the  (hoal  proceeds  towards  the  north 
of  Ireland ;  where,  meeting  with  a 
fecond  interruption,  they  are  again 
divided  into  two  brigades  ;  one  ihoal 
pafles  down  the  Irilh  Channel,  vifits 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  affords  an  ucca- 
fional  fupply  to  the  call  coalt  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  wed  coad  of  England, 
as  far  as  the  Bridol  Channel.  The 
other  flroal  (kirts  along  the  wed  coad 
of  Ireland  ;  where  after  vifitiiig  thtf 
lakes  of  Donnegal,  it  gradually  dif- 
appears,  and  is  finally  lud  in  the  im- 
menfity  of  the  Atlantic.  So  bounti¬ 
ful  Is  Providence  to  the  inhabitants 
the  Britifli  ifles  in  one  article  of  food 
only. 

‘  Were  we  inclined,’  fays  a  well- 
known  writer,  ‘  to  confider^this  par¬ 
tial  migration  of  the  herring  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  light,  we  might  refledi  with  vene¬ 
ration  and  awe  on  the  mighty  power 
which  originally  impreifed  on  thie 
mod  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the 
indincf  that  directs  and  points  out 
the  couife  that  bleifes  and  enriches 
thefe  iflands,  which  caufes  them  at 
certain  and  invariable  times  to  quit 
the  valt  polar  deeps,  and  offer  them- 
fclves  to  our  expe£ting  fleets.  That 
benevolent  Being  has  never,  from  the 
eariied  records,  been  once  known  to 
withdraw  his  blelfing  from  the  whole, 
though  he  often  thinks  proper  to 
deny  it  to  particulars  ;  yet  this  par¬ 
tial  failure  (for  which  we  fee  no  na¬ 
tural  rcafon)  fhould  fill  us  with  the 
mod  exalud  and  grateful  fenfe  of  his 
Providence,  for  imprelfing  fo  inva¬ 
riable  and  general  an  indin&  on  thefe 
fiih  towards  a  fouthward  migration, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  benefited, 
and  to  withdraw  it  only  when  a  mi¬ 
nute  part  is  to  fiiSer. 

*  t  his  imprelfion  was  given  them, 
that  they  might  remove  for  the  fake 
of  depotiting  their  fpawo  in  wanner 
feas; 


‘Anfmtr  to  Mcrclef*/  Criti^fm  tn  Honer.'  6f 

■fwy  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  of  June,  and  continue  In  perfeftloi 
more  affurcdly  than  thofc  of  the  fri  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  whe« 

?[id  zoM.  It  i«  not  from  defeft  of  they  begin  to  depofit  their  fpawn. 
ood  ti^t  they  fct  themfelves  In  mo-  Though  we  have  no  particular  aa> 
tion;  for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  thority  for  it,  yet  as  very  ftwyining 
and  on^their  return  are  almolt  uni-  herrings  are  found  in  our  Teas  during 
verfally  obfervcd  to  be  lean  and  mi-  the  winter,  it  feems  moft  certain 
ferable.  What  their  food  is  near  the  that  they  mud  return  to  their  parea- 
pole,  we  arc  not  yet  informed ;  but  In  tal  haunts  beneath  the  Ice,  to  re> 
our  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifcus  pair  the  vaft  deilrudf  ion  of  their  race 
marinut,  a  cruttaceous  infedt,  and  during  fummer,  by  men,  fowl,  and 
fometimes  on  their  own  fry. 

(  They  are  in  full  roe  to  the  end 


letter  in  Anfruerto  MsitciEa’/  Critieifnt  on  HoMta. 

SIR,  had  read  it,  and  whether  Grtti  was 

IHate  obferved  in  a  late  number  one  of  them.  A  compaiDonatc  man 
of  your  Magazine,  a  criticifm  up-  would  be  apt  to  condole  with  M» 
on /foOT<T,tr8iiflatcd  from  the  French  Mercier,  did  he  not  recoiled  that 
pf  M.  Mercier,  Upon  this  criticifm  this  penance  was  voluntary. 

1  (hall,  with  your  permidtuq,  make  a  Let  us  cidled  the  fruita  of  thia 
few  remarks.  painful  (ludy,  and  mark  the  dilco« 

M.  Mercier  fets  out  with  obfer-  veries  which  have  refultcd  from  thia 
ving.  that  *  our  modern  fairy  tales  unremitting  labour.  I'hey  are,  in 
pleafe  him  much  more  than  your  an-  general,  thefc  That  the  Iliad  haa 
dent  tales,  tbofe  of  Homer  particu-  no  moral ;  that  it  is  worfc  Imagined, 
larly.’  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  and  Icfs  Intcrefting,  than  a  fcore  of 
confefs,  that,  till  i  read  this  paifage  modern  romances ;  that  it  exhibita 
pf  the  French  critic,  I  had  never  fu-  no  example  of  virtue  ;  that  the  ma> 
fpeded  Homer  to  have  been  a  writer  terlals  of  it  are  fo  difeordant,  as  evi» 
of  tales.  I  contidered  him,  with  dently  to  prove  tliat  it  is  the  work 
Horace,  as  the  hiftorian  of  the  I'ro-  pf  different  men  and  different  ages  } 
jan  war ;  and  what  is  fflll  a  more  and  that  his  admirers  are  little  better 
dignlUed  title,  as  the  hiftorian  of  hu  than  fools  —Thefc  truths  appear  fo 
wan  natuTf  and  human  manners.  His  apparent  to  M.  Mercier,  that  the 
claim  to  this  appellation  (hall  be  vin-  reader  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  ha* 
dicated  in  thefequel  ving  toiled  fo  much,  and  in  fo  many 

M.  Mercier  tells  us,  that  he  has  different' languages,  to  arrive  at  the 
*  yawned  over  all  the  tranilatlons  of  difeovery  of  them.  His  induilry, 
the  Iliad.*  1  his  may  be  a  good  e-  however,  is  laudable  ;  and  1  am  now 
nougb  reafon  for  his  inferting  this  to  examine'  whether  it  has  been  c> 
priticifm  in  his  Bonnet  ae  Nuit  *.  qually  fqccefsful. 

What  clCe  it  ferves  to  prove  1  know  It  is  with  reludance  that  I  fed 
not.  ^  ^  myfelf  unable  to  pay  him  this  com' 

He  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  pliment.  M  Mercier  appears  to  me, 
*  he  has  been  horridly  tired  of  it  in  after  all  his  labours  and  refearches,  to 
every  language.'  It  is  a  pity  he  did  have  underftood  neither  the  moral, 
BQt  lell  us  in  how  many  la:.guages  he  nor  the  fable,  nor  the  manners,  nor 
,  -  the 

'  .  /  *  The  title  of  M.  Mercier’s  work. 


.  to  M«Tc!2r*4  Crititifin  •«  Hauler. 


ibc  chara£lm,  aor  the  taogiiagc,  nor 
tke  adion,  of  the  Jltod.  He  ap> 
pctr»  cqualljr  ignorant  of  the  hiftory 
aad  cbr^olugy  of  the  Greek*  at  the 
Mriod  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  mi* 
ibkcs  perfon*,  places,  name*,  sad 
thiagi :  he  fcattcr*  about  hi*  prai* 
fes  and  hi*  cenfurc*  equally  at  ran* 
dom ;  and,  had  we  not  hi*  own 
tcAitnoay  for  it,  might  juftly  be  fu* 
(fcAed  of  having  not  even  yawned 
over  the  poem  of  Homer.  Thcfl 
arc  heavy  charges ;  but  eafily  veri¬ 
fied. 

The  Iliad,  he  fays,  ha*  no  momk 
*  Wc  are  told  of  the  moral  of  the  I- 
liad  :  but  oat*muft  have  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  Horace  to  difeover  it;  for 
♦tf'Jnpiter,  it*  Jnno,  its  Venus,  and 
its  Mercury,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  its 
wrangling  divinities,  are,  for  the  moft 
part  unjuft,  licentious,  and  wic¬ 
ked.’  And  he  accordingly  prefers 
the  enchanters  in  our  modem  ftorics, 
as  much  more  dignified,  more  geqe- 
tv>c8,  and  brave. 

The  tniftakes  involved  in  thefc 
paCages  arc  the  ftrangeft  perhaps 
into  which  any  author  ever  allowed 
himfelf  to  fill.  Horace  had  more 
penetration.  He  docs  not  refer  ns 
to  the  quarrel*  of  wrangling  deitier 
for  the  moral ;  but  to  the  dilputcs  of 
contending  kings. — ‘  Stultorum  re- 
gam  ct  populorum  continet  *ftu8.’ — 
And  whoever  feeks  the  moral  there, 
will  not  he  long  in  finding  it.~Bnt 
this  miftake,  by  which  he  confounds 
the  moral  and  the  machinery  of  the 
poem,  is  not  the  only  miftake.  'Fhat 
mcKhincry  itfclf  is  totally  mifconcet- 
vcd.  Tire  notion  of  tutelary  deities 
h  of  the  very  effcncc  of  polytheifm. 

city,  each  diftrift,  had  their 
own  peculiar  divinities,  who  fought 
on  their  fide  in  the  day  of  battle,  and 
who  proteAed  the  perfon*  of  their 
votaries.  This  was  the  peculiar  creed 
not  only  of  the  age  of  Homer,  but 
of  the  age  of  Aug^ui.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  creed  of  ererj  polytheift. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  creed  of  the 


Chriftian  pbilolbpher,  nor  of  the 
I'hcift,  nor  of  the  Athcift.  Itwai^ 
however,  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  a* 
mong  the  Jews,  when  under  the  theo- 
cracy,  as  appears  from  the  ftory  of 
the  ari,  which  was  carried  lortb  to 
fight  againft  the  Phitijiimes  :  fo  muck 
did  the  idea  of  a  tutelary  god  among 
that  people  prevail  over  the  dodriuf 
of  the  unity.  The  machmory  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  therefore,  could  not  be  other 
than  it  is.  Diftcrent  dcrtles  muft 
range  tbemfelvc*  upon  different  fidcs. 
They  muft,  of  confequence,  con¬ 
tend  ;  and  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
one  people  muft  oppofe  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  other. 

But  M.  Mercier  meets  me.opon 
my  own  ground  of  the  moral  to  he 
drawn  from  human  af^ions.  *  There 
is  no  example  of  virtue  (fays  he)  in 
this  long  romance.’  is  there  not  ? 
Well,  what  then  I  Cannot  a  moral 
be  drawn  from  wicked  affions  ?  Is 
there  no  ufeful  leftbn  to  be  learned 
from  the  charader  of  an  /age,  a  Bli- 
fil,  or  a  Glenahon  ?  Or,  to  fpcak  ia 
a  ftyle  more  congenial  to  the  fubjeft, 
for  Homer  was  a  hijioriant  does  4 
Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Borgia,  hold 
forth  no  falutary  inftru^ion  to  man¬ 
kind  ?  But  there  are  examples  of  vir¬ 
tue  in  Homer,  numerous  examples, 
and  of  a  virtue  truly  heroic.  AriflotU 
has  faid,  in  his  Nicomachian  Ethics, 
and  his  authority  will  perhaps  go  as 
far  as  that  of  ilf.  Mereier,  that  Ho¬ 
mer  has  deferibed  men  better  than 
they  are.  In  this,  however,  I  find 
myielf  forced  to  differ  from  Arifiotle 
as  I  differ  in  the  other  cafe  from  M. 
Mercier.  For  Homer,  as  I  think, 
deferibed  men  neither  belter  norworfe 
than  he  found  them.  He  found 
them,  indeed,  much  better  perhaps 
than  they  wore  in  the  dap  of  Art- 
ftotle ;  but  they  appear  in  the  IKad 
exactly  as  be  found  them.  They 
appear  generous,  open,  magnani¬ 
mous,  and  brave.  'Hiey  are  ftrady 
in  their  firiendftiips;  fierce  in  their 
refeataenu-  Their  virtues  and  their 
•  vices 
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vices  arc  ftrongly  marked.  All  is  na¬ 
ture  unadulterated  by  art.  They  are 
not  polilhed  Frenchmen,  to  be  furc, 
nor  fantallical  knights- errant  They 
are  heroes;  and 'their  very  vices  arc 
noble.  Achillett  thus,  while  he  exe¬ 
cutes  hit  revenge  againft  Heflor,  ex- 
cufet  this  revenge  infpired  by  the 
nobleft  and  moft  exalted  fentimencs 
of  friendlhip.  We  have  mentioned 
HcAor.  Does  M.  Mercicr  really 
perceive  no  virtue  in  this  amiably 
magnanimous  charader  i  Docs  he 
perceive  none  in  Patroc/us  ?  None  in 
Diomede,  none  in  Nejior,  none  in  U' 
lyU’es  ? — who,  according  to  Horace, 
teaches  us,  *  quid  virtus,  ct  quid  fa* 
pientia  poi&t.*  Is  there  no  pidure  of 
philanthropy  difplayed  in  that  Axy- 
iui  whom  Homer  reprefents  at  the 
friend  of  mankind  ?  But  it  is  quite 
unnecelTary  to  cite  more  examples. 
The  whole  Iliad  is  full  of  them. 
And  I  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
no  man  can  read  Homer,  as  Homer 
fliould  be  read,  without  becoming  a 
better  man; — without  feeling  himfelf 
infpired  with  nobler  fentiments,  and 
without  being  elevated  above  the 
common  level  of  humanity. 

If  M.  Mercier  has  not  feen  the 
moral,  he  has  been  equally  blind  to 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad.  *  Even  the 
taking  of  Troy,  (fays  he),  to  which 
the  a&ion  of  the  poem  tends,  is  not 
found  in  it.*  Now  the  aftion  of 
the  Iliad  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
taking  of  Troy.  '  The  fubjc6I  of 
this  divine  poem  is  the  wrath  of  A* 
chilles,  and  the  evils  this  wrath 
brought  upon  the  Greeks.  Was  the 
taking  of  Troy  one  of  thefe  evils? 
Or  was  the  poet  to  narrate  what 
happened  after  the  death  of  his  hero? 
Such  egregious  trifling  deferves  not 
an  anfwer.  Yet  why  ihould  M.  Mer~ 
cier  fo  anxioufly  difplay  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  aAion 
mull  be  one  f  Had  Homer  mention¬ 
ed  the  taking  of  Troy,  would- not 
M.  Mercier  have  exclaimed  againft 
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the  abfurdity  of  the  poet ;  who,  ha¬ 
ving  invoked  his  mufe  to  fing  the 
urrath  of  Achilles,  compelled  her  af¬ 
terwards  to  fing  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Troy?  M.  Mercier  would 
doubtlcfii  have  flood  forth  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  poor  mufe,  who  was 
made  to  drudge  fo  much  and  fo  need- 
Icfdy ;  and  M  Menter  would  have 
gained  his  caufe. 

Under  this  head  of  the  fable  of 
the  Iliad,  we  may  take  notice  of  fame  . 
ilrange  blunders  into  which  our  cri¬ 
tic  has  fallen  with  regard  to  the  (lory 
and  chronology  of  the  poem.  He 
fays,  for  example,  that  *  this  poem 
has  probably  been  cumpofed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  thofe  dark  and  barba¬ 
rous  times  in  which.  Thefeus  lived  ; 
and  has  afterwards  been  new- model¬ 
led,  or  rather  new  made,  in  the  more 
enlightened  ages  of  Greece.*  Now 
it  is  certain  that  Thefeus  lived  l.uig 
before  the  T rojan  war ;  how  then 
could  the  hiftory  of  this  war  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  time  of  Thefeus  ? 

Again,  our  critic  fays,  that  A- 
chilles  *  remains  fullenly  in  his  tent 
for  nine  years ;  and  nine  years  of 
idlenefs,  becaufe  Brifeis  was  taken 
from  him,  is  really  a  pretty  occu¬ 
pation  for  a  hero,  the  fon  of  a  god- 
defs  !’  Had  M.  Mercier  read  the  I- 
liad  inftead  of  yanumng  over  it,  he 
would  have  faid  nine  days  in  (lead  of 
nine  years.  The  a£Iion  of  the  Iliad 
does  not  commence  till  after  the  ninth 
year,  and  Troy  was  taken  in  the 
tenth.  You  have  only  to  read  Pope^ 
or  to  read  any  tranflation  whatever, 
to  know  this.  The  whole  adiion  of 
the  poem  is  comprifed  within  t<aenty 
one  days. 

*  The  Xanthus  in  Homer  (fays 
M.  Mercier)  is  a  rapid  river,  which  0- 
verponuers  nssitb  the  majefiy  of  its  waves 
helmets,  bucklers,  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
mour  of  heroes.  But  vifit  this  ri¬ 
ver,  and  you  will  find  it  a  trifling 
dream,  which  you  can  ftep  over 
without  obferving  it,  as  Cxfar  did 
when  he  fought  for  it  on  purpofe.* 
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Is  RI  Mcrcier  then  ignorant  of  the 
frequent  changes  which  all  human 
things  undergo  ?  May  not  rivers 
change  their  courfe,  or  even  be  to¬ 
tally  dried  up  ?  May  they  not  be  low 
at  one  time  and  high  at  another  t 
Nay,  does  not  Homer,  if  our  critic 
had  read  him,  inform  At.  Alercitr 
that  the  Xunthus  is  but  a  trifling 
ilream  in  fummer,  tho’  a  very  rapid 
river  in  winter  ?  He  defcribcs  it  at 
one  time  as  fo  narrow  that  a  tree  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  one  tide  of  it  to  the 
other.  At  another  time  he  defcribes 
it  as  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  his 
warriors.  And  it  is  curious  enough 
that  this  dcfcripilon  agrees  with  the 
Hate  of  the  Xanthus  at  this  very  day. 
Mr  Wood,  who  examined  with  the 
utmoif  accuracy,  in  company  with 
feme  other  men  of  learning,  every 
inch  of  ground  in  the  Troade,  tells 
us,  tliat  the  Xanthus  in  winter  is  fo 
impetuous,  and  overflows  its  banks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  carry  off  trees, 
corn,  &c.  and  compel  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  retire  to  a  diflance. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the 
Iliad,  a  very  few  obfervations  will 
fuflice.  Our  critic  tells  us  himfelf, 
that  he  *  got  through  the  Iliad  by  the 
mere  eurioflty  of  contemplating  the 
manners  of  remote  ages.*  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  how  inconfillent,  nay,  how 
abfurd,  is  it  in  AI  Mercier  to  blam: 
the  Iliad,  as  he  blames  it  through¬ 
out,  for  thofe  very  manners,  fuppo- 
iing  them  even  as  blameable  as  he 
thinks  them  ?  Was  Homer,  when  re¬ 
lating  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war, 
to  form  Ideal  men  and  ideal  man¬ 
ners  ?  His  poem  would  then  have 
been  Indeed  a  romance,  and  a  very 
filly  romance  too.  Homer  then  de¬ 
lineates  the  manners  of  a  rude  people. 
But  what  kind  of  manners  do  you 
think  our  critic  wiflies  him  to  have 
delineated  ?  ‘  Generous  forgivenefs, 
( fays  he),  urbanity,  and  difintereft- 
cd  benevolence,  are  virtues  entirely 
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unknown*  in  the  Iliad.  Urbanity! 
Good  God !  is  not  this,  to  ufe  M. 
Mercier' t  own  language,  ‘  to  be¬ 
daub  the  heroes  of  Homer  with  filver 
and  gold,  as  Racine  ufed  to  do,  who 
was  tailor  a  la  Fran9oIfe  to  the  whole 
kings  of  antiquity?’  Who  could  have 
fufpe£fed  that  Mercier  himfelf  was 
to  be  this  very  tailor  ?  As  to  ‘  ge¬ 
nerous  forgivenefs  and  difinterefted 
benevolence,*  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  one  in  the  Iliad,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  other.  Among  many  other  in- 
ilances,  did  our  critic  never  read  the 
flxth  book  of  the  Iliad  ?  He  would 
have  found  there  the  interview  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomede;  who,  when  jull 
ready  to  engage  in  mortal  combat, 
difeover  that  the  grandfather  of  the 
one  had  been  entertained  as  a  gueff 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  other,  and 
immediately  upon  this  difeovery  em¬ 
brace  as  friends. 

But  let  the  manners  of  the  Iliad 
be  good  or  bad,  Homer  has  at  leall 
deferibed  them  faithfully.  He  wag 
a  hiflorian,  and  gave  a  true  narra¬ 
tion,  clothed  indeed  in  the  moft  fub- 
lime  yet  fimple  language,  and  ani¬ 
mated  with  all  the  fire  of  poetry. 
Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to 
feign  his  manners  ;  and  accordingly 
there  are  neither  manners  nor  charac¬ 
ter  in  his  whole  poem,  though  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  moll  beautiful 
poetry.  We  find  Homer  cited  by 
Strabo  as  the  very  higheft  authority 
with  regard  to  the  fituatlon  of  places. 
He  Is  cited  by  Thucydides  as  the 
highell  authority  for  the  manners  of 
his  age.  He  Is  cited  by  thofe  philo- 
fophical  lawyers  who  framed  the  ad¬ 
mirable  fyllem  of  the  civil  lanu,  as 
the  higheft  authority  for  the  cuftoms 
which  took  place  in  his  time.  He  is 
cited  at  this  day  as  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity  by  every  man  who  inquires  into 
the  manners  and  charafler  of  a  rude 
people. 

A.  Grey.  O.  S. 
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TWO  friends,  Mr  Bellcour  and 
Mr  Grumpall,  engaged  in  a 
continental  tour  together.  *  Let’s 
go  to  the  Spa  for  a  few  weeks,’  fays 
Bellcour.  ‘  To  the  Spa!  (replied 
Grumpall);  no,  hang  it.  I  hate  every 
thing  that  borders  on  the  German, 
fo  filthy,  and  fo  frouzy,  and  I'o  ftu- 
pid ;  to  Paris  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you 
will.’  ‘  To  Paris  be  it  then,’  re¬ 
turned  Bellcour  ;  and  they  prepared 
for  their  journey. 

They  agreed  to  meet  and  take 
chaife  on  the  Surry-fide  of  Weft 
miniler- bridge  the  next  Sunday 
morning  at  eight.  Bellcour  arrived 
at  his  time,  with  fix  fhiris  and  fome 
linen  waiftcoats  and  breeches,  in  a 
ptfite  caijfette  ;  in  a  hour  and  forty 
minutes  Grumpall  reached  the  inn, 
with  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  hat- 
boxes.  ‘  Oh  !  the  curfe  of  packing, 
(cried  Grumpall)  ;  nothing  ready, 
nothing  to  be  found  ;  I  have  been  at 
it  fince  fix  this  morning,  and  at  lad 
waited  a  full  hour  for  my  new  per- 
riwig.’ 

‘  Packing  is  by  no  means  trouble- 
fome  to  me  (replied  Bellcour) ;  you 
fee  my  baggage,  it  is  eafily  arran¬ 
ged  .  I  (hall  take  a  new  coat  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  and  if  I  wore  a  wig,  I  (hould 
hardly  carry  one  from  England  ;  the 
French,  you  know,  are  born  ptru- 
quiers.' 

The  chaife  was  now  ready,  Grum¬ 
pall’ s  fervant  was  not  yet  come. 

*  Plague  take  thefe  rafcals  (cried 
Grumpall),  they  make  their  mailers 
wait  without  ceremony  ;  I’ll  dif- 
charge  the  fcoundrel  in  the  inftant.* 

‘  1  bad  rather  be  delayed  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  than  part  with  a  good  fervant,’ 
faid  Belcour.  The  fervant  was  at 
the  chaife  door  ;  he  received  a  thou- 
fand  curfes  from  his  mailer,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  execrate  the  whole  way  to 
Dartford,  where  he  was  feized  with 
a  fit  of  heart-burn. 

He  entered  an  apothecary’s  (hop, 


and  alked  for  a  lump  of  GlaiTc’s 
magnefia  diiTolved  in  water.  He  had 
no  magnefia  of  GlalTe’s  preparation, 
he  replied,  but  he  had  excellent  in 
powder  from  Apothecaries  Hall. 

‘  None  of  GlaiTe’s  magnefia !  (ex¬ 
claimed  Grumpall,)  you  have  nothing 
in  your  (hop,  I  fuppofe  !’  ‘  Plenty 
of  fait  of  wormwood  and  lemon- 
juice  (replied  the  apothecary),  and 
you  feem  to  want  cooling  medicines.* 
Stung  with  this  farcafm,  he  flung  out 
of  the  (hop,  and  complained  to  his 
fellow-traveller  of  his  ili-fuccefs.  ‘  I 
had  rather  have  magnefia  in  powder 
than  the  heart-burn,’  faid  Bellcour; 
but  Grumpall  carried  his  heart-burn 
and  his  ill  humour  to  Rocheller. 

The  horfes  moved  too  (lowly. 

‘  Can’t  you  get  on,  pollilion?’  ‘  Sti(F 
hill,  your  honour.’  ‘  Aye,  and  weak 
cattle  ;  we  had  better  get  out  and 
walk  ;  here,  open  the  door,  driver!* 
and  he  quitted  the  carriage.  ‘  Won’t 
you  walk,  Mr  Bellcour?  we  (halt 
never  reach  Rochefter,  if  you  don’t 
eafe  the  miferable  horfes ;  there  is  a 
curfe  annexed  to  travelling  this  road.’ 

‘  1  had  rather  travel  Howly  and  cool¬ 
ly  (replied  Bellcour),  than  halten  my 
journey  at  the  expence  of  greater  in¬ 
convenience.’  He  remained  in  the 
carriage. 

After  labouring  a  mile  up  hill,  in 
a  burning  funihine,  Grumpall  re- 
fumed  his  feat  in  the  chaife,  tired, 
breathlefs,  dully,  and  in  a  violent 
perfpiration.  Impatient  of  the  heat 
into  which  he  had  wantonly  thrown 
himfelf,  he  flung  open  his  waillcoat. 
*  You  had  better  fubmit  to  tempo¬ 
rary  warmth,  than  expofc  yourfelf  to 
the  danger  of  difeafe  by  attempting 
to  cool  too  fuddenly,’  cried  Mr  Bell¬ 
cour  ;  but  Grumpall  perfilled,  and 
the  confequence  was  a  violent  cold, 
attended  by  a  cough,  which  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Paris.  Mr  Bell¬ 
cour  preferred  his  patience  and  his 
health. 
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BcUcour  and  Grumpall. 

Tlif  pavement  of  the  three  towns  his  couteau;  the  town-guard  attended 
fhook  Grumpall  to  atoms,  and  he  in  an  inllant,  and  conveyed  him  and 
was  faint  for  want  of  refrefhment.  his  trunks  to  examination ;  he  was 
*  You  had  better  eat  a  bifeuit  and  detained  three  hours,  and  difmifled 
drink  a  glafe  of  white-wine,’  faid  with  a  caution,  not  to  fly  in  the  face 
Bcllcour.  It  was  ordered ;  but  Grum-  of  national  ellablifliments. 
pall  found  the  bifeuit  tough,  and  ‘  Prenez  garde  de  cette  caiflette, 
wine  four,  and  proceeded  with  an  s’ll  vous  plait,  mesenfans,’ faid  Bell- 
empty  ftomach.  ‘  I  have  tafted  bet-  cour  :  he  was  difpatched  in  Icfs  than 
ter  wine  and  more  newly-baked  bif-  three  minutes. 

cuits,  but  they  may  ferve  to  prevent  Monlieur  Deflein  received  them 
ficknefs,’  faid  Bcllcour.  He  eat,  with  his  ufual  courtefy :  ‘  Your  old 
drank,  and  went  on.  apartments  in  the  garden  arc  always 

At  Canterbury  they  dined*;  but  ready  for  you,  Monfieur  Bcllcour.’ 
the  (leaks  were  hard,  the  peafe  dry,  *  I  am  glad  we  can  have  them  (rc- 
and  the  chickens  taftelcfs.  Grum-  plied  Bcllcour),  they  are  airy  and 
pall  had  facrificed  appetite  to  heart-  plcafant.’  1  hate  the  apartments  in 
burn,  wind,  and  obftiitacy.  ‘  You  the  garden  (cried  Gnimpall)  ;  they 
may  find  better  things  in  your  own  ate  too  remote  from  the  houfe,  and 
honft  (faid  Bcllcour);  but  if  you  had  one  is  always  forgotten.’  ‘  You  may 
folli-wed  my  advice,  you  would  have  be  more  at  youreafe,  perhaps,  in  the 
been  content  with  thefc.’  He  dined  fecond  quadrangle,’  replied  Deffcln ; 
plentifully,  and  Grumpall  grumbled  and  they  were  conduced  to  the  back 
and  faded  of  the  houfe.  *  1  his  is  dill  more  rc- 

At  Dover  the  beds  were  wretch-  mote  from  attendance,’  faid  Grum- 
ed,  the  houfe  dirty,  and  the  bill  ex-  pall.  ‘  But  it  is  quiet  and  uninter- 
travagant ;  ‘  but  it  is  the  lall  extor-  rupted,’  faid  Bcllcour.  Deffein  dif- 
tlon  we  (hall  be  expofed  to  in  Eng-  appeared.  Grumpall  de  fired  to  be  in 
land  (fays  Bcllcour)  ;  and  let  us  part  the  garden.  Deflein  returned  ;  he 
with  our  country,  as  we  do  with  our  had  juft  difpofed  of  thofe  apartments, 
friends,  in  good  humour.’  as  Monfieur  Grumpall  had  declined 

They  embarked,  but  Grumpall  taking  them.  There  was  no  remc- 
difeovered  that  the  velTel  was  crazy,  dy.  Grumpall  abufed  the  accommo- 
that  (he  was  top-heavy,  by  being  dations,  and  fworc  the  houfe  was 
crowded  with  palTengers,  and  that  fallen  to  nothing.  ‘  Yet  we  may 
the  mariners  were  all  drunk  ;  and  he  confolc  ourfelves  with  the  confidcra- 
fpeut  the  three  hours  of  the  paf-  tion  that  it  is  the  beft  inn  in  France,* 
fage  in  peevi(h  inquiries,  groundlcfs  faid  Bcllcour.  *  Bad  then  is  the 
lamentations  of  danger,  and  fruitlefs  beft,’  replied  Grumpall.  *  You 
wiflies  for  a  cork -jacket.  ‘  You  may  find  it  otherwife,  if  you  pleafe,’ 
might  have  fpared  yourfelf  three  returned  Bcllcour ;  and  he  ordered 
hours  uneafinefs  (faid  Bcllcour,  as  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  a  fricalTce,  a 
he  ftepped  upon  the  key  at  Calais),  brace  of  partridges,  and  an  omelette. 
if  you  had  permitted  yourfelf  to  be  They  pnrehafed  the  voituret  and 
governed  by  rcafon  ;  I  have  not  fuf-  fet  off  for  Paris.  *  What  a  wrctch- 
fered  one  unpleafing  fenfation  fince  ed  heavy  njachine!’  cried  Grumpall. 
we  fet  fail,  and  you  fee  I  am  arri-  *  It  is  adapted  to  the  road,*  replied 
ved  in  fafety  as  well  as  yourfelf.*  Bellcour.  ‘  What  eternal  rattle  in 
The  licenfed  porters  of  the  town  one's  ears  over  the  pavement,*  faid 
now  feized  their  baggage  to  convey  Grumpall.  ‘  If  tbe  roads  were  un¬ 
it  to  the  cuftom-holifc.  *  Villains!  paved,  they  would  be  impalfable  in  the 
(cried  Gcumpjdl^}  defift  !*  He  drew  winter,*  returned  Bcllcour.  '*  What 
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pace  the  mifcrcant  drives!’  cried 
Grumpall.  *  Depcchez  vous.’  ‘  Mais 
Ics  chevaux  ne  comprennent  pas,’  re¬ 
plied  the  poftilion.  ‘  AUez  un  peu 
plus  vite,  jevous  en  pric,  mon  ami,* 
cried  Bellcour.  ‘  Volonticrs,*  re¬ 
plied  the  poftilion ;  and  they  were  at 
the  end  of  the  ftag^  in  a  moment. 

They  arrived  at  Bolognc.  ‘  Let 
us  leave  this  place  in  an  inftant  (fays 
Grumpall,  it  is  the  fanftuary  of  all 
the  villains  in  Europe.’  *  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  alfo  an  afylum 
for  the  unfortunate  (replied  Bell¬ 
cour),  and  then  we  (hall  leave  it  with 
regret.’ 

They  (lept  at  Montreuil-fur-mer. 

*  This  is  an  excellent  houfe  (faid 
Bellcour),  and  little  inferior  to  Def- 
fein’s.’  ‘  It  is  too  Englifh,’  re¬ 
plied  Grumpall.  ‘  The  vin  de  grave 
is  French  (returned  Bellcour),  and 
we  (hall  only  pay  thirty  foh  a  bottle, 
and  forty  par  tete  for  this  /evereaut 
the  fricandeauy  and  the  cutlets  a  la 
Maintenon*  *  Made  diihes  are  de- 
llniftive  to  my  cough,’  faid  Grum¬ 
pall.  *  You  may  have  an  excellent 
bouillion  (returned  Bellcour),  in  Va- 
renne’s  houfe  you  need  want  for  no¬ 
thing.’ 

‘  This  country  (remarked  Grum¬ 
pall  as  they  proceeded  the  next  day) 
is  wild  and  uncomfortable,  it  bears 
not  the  face  of  cultivation  or  popula¬ 
tion.’  ‘  Every  thing  is  on  a  lar¬ 
ger  fcale  on  the  continent  than  in 
our  little  ifland  (replied  Bellcour)  ; 
and  if  you  extend  your  ideas  to  a 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  extent  of 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  height 
of  the  hills,  will  ceafe  to  occafion 
aftoni(hment  or  dillike  ;  order  and 
proportion  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  face  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  not 
that  the  width  of  the  profped  is  of- 
fenfive,  but  that  our  minds  are  too 
narrow  to  comprehend  the  defigns  of 
the  great  Creator.’ 

*  What  a  dull  and  uncomfortable 
town  is  this  of  Abbeville !’  cried 
Grumpall.  *  Yet  it  boafts  of  great 


antiquity  (replied  Bellcour),  and  it  ' 
rather  venerable  than  difagrceablc.* 

*  The  houfe  too  (links  of  punch,* 
faid  Grumpall.  *  It  is  an  attempt 
to  gratify  the  Englilh  (returned 
Bellcour) ;  and  one  (hould  always 
receive  with  pleafure  the  efforts  of 
attention ;  a  glafs  of  warm  punch 
will  prove  an  excellent  medicine  for 
your  cold,  and  I  am  myfelf  vaftly 
fond  of  it.’ 

On  the  fuccceding  day  they  in¬ 
tended  to  journey  no  farther  than 
Amiens.  Mr  Grumpall  therefore 
indulged  his  indifpofition,  and  Bell¬ 
cour  his  curiofity;  hevifited  churches, 
and  convents,  and  hofpitals,  in  each 
of  which  he  found  fomething  to  ap¬ 
prove.  Towards  noon  they  ordered 
their  chaife,  and  at  Flixcourt  Mr 
Grumpall  wifhed  for  a  dinner :  but 
it  was  a  miferable '  village,  he  faid, 
where  it  was  impofllble  to  find  any 
thing  to  eat ;  the  poft-houfes  in 
France  afforded  no  accommodation  ; 
according  to  the  wretched  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  the  horfes 
were  to  be  found  in  one  place,  and 
the  food  in  another  ;  and,  whilft  the 
hungry  traveller  was  in  purfuit  of 
one,  he  tan  the  ri(k  of  having  his 
journey  retarded  by  milling  the  o- 
ther. 

Mr  Bellcour,  with  his  accuftomed 
readinefs  to  accept  and  communicate 
happinefs,  entered  the  houfe,  whilft 
his  companion  ordered  the  horfes, 
and  foon  returned  with  the  pleafing 
intelligence,  that  a  meal  might  be 
procured.  Mr  Grumpall  accordingly 
quitted  the  carriage,  and  examined 
the  larder,  which  contained  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  piece  of  meat  already 
dreffed,  and  fame  beef  which  had 
been  referved  forthe  next  day’s^oirr///. 
On  the  former  Mr  Bellcour  declared 
his  determination  to  dine ;  but  all 
hope  of  rcfrefhment  feemed  to  have 
deferted  the  unhappy  Grumpall,  till 
his  friend  fuggefted  to  him  the  facility 
of  getting  a  bafon  of  beef-tea  in^ten 
minutes.  The  cook  was  fummoned, 

and 
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Bellcour  anJ  Grumpall. 
and  appeared  with  a  foiip-pot  and  ahle  extortion :  he  told  her,  as  the 


onions.  Grumpall  demanded  a  fauce* 
pan  and  fair  water.  The  cook  de¬ 
murred  ;  he  {aid,  no  man  could  make 
fuup  without  onions.  Grumpall  per 
iided ;  it  was  bccf-tca,  and  nut  fuup, 
that  he  dcfired.  The  cook  rejoined, 
tea  could  only  be  procured  at  the  a- 
pothecary’s  ihup,  and  there  was  no 
apothecary  nearer  than  Amiens. 
Grumpall  grew  outrageous;  the  cook 
maintained  his  knowledge  of  foup- 
making  ;  and  the  difpute  might  have 
continued  during  the  icniainder  of 
the  dav,  if  Mr  Bellcour  had  not 
ended  it,  by  afferting  roundly,  that 
‘  Monfieur  etoit  cuiiinicr  de  pr<-fef« 
fion,  et  un  des  plus  celehres  del’An- 
gleterre.’ 

The  cook  now  demanded  pardon, 
and  yielded  his  knife  to  Grumpall  ; 
who  tiius  compelled  to  prepare  his 
own  meal  beftowed  a  thuufand  cur. 
jeson  French  (lupidity  and  pertina¬ 
city  ;  and,  exhaufling  his  appetite 
in  resentment,  fwallowed  a  fewfpoon- 
fuls  only  of  the  fubjeft  in  conten¬ 
tion,  and  declared  his  readinefs  to 
depart. 

In  the  mean  time  Bellcour,  who 
had  cheerfully  difpatchcd  a  coarfc 
but  not  unfavuury  dinner,  and  drank 
a  few  glafles  of  thin  and  ordinary 
■wine,  delired  to  know  what  they 
had  to  pay  ;  and,  as  from  tiic 
carneilnefs  of  his  zeal  to  gratify 
his  companion,  and  the  fquabhle 
which  enfued,  he  had  totally  omit- 
ted  to  mention  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  to  dine,  (a  precaution  ah- 
folutely  neceflary  to  be  taken  by  e- 
very  Engliih  traveller  with  the  paltry 
ai^tr^iJU  of  a  country  town,)  the 
confeientious  landlady  had  the  mo- 
defty  to  demand  only  nine  Uvres  (a; 
bout  feven  (hillings  and  fixpcnceSton- 
ling )  for  half  a  pound  of  cold  meat, 
a  iMfon  of  bcef.tea,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  of  ten  fils. 

Mr  Grumpall,  already  diflatisHed 
with  his  entertainment,  fell  into  an 
agony  of  paCTton  at  this  unwarrant^ 


truth  was,  that  (he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  charge  a  native  of  France 
more  than  thiity  fob  for  the  whole 
entertainment ;  and  he  uttered  innu¬ 
merable  imprecations  and  vows  a- 
gainft  complying  with  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  rcquifiiioii. 

But  his  hodefs  knew  too  well  her 
own  (ituatlon  to  abate  a  of  her 

demand :  as  his  padlon  heightened, 
her  countenance  appeared  more  com- 
pofed  i  when  he  fwore  he  would  de¬ 
part  without  paying  a  fill,  (he  hid 
him  find  hurfes,  fur  her  hu(band  was 
pollmafttr  ;  and  when  he  threatened 
to  fcarch  the  village  for  die  fyn- 
dic,  baiily,  or  intendant,  (he  coolly 
replied,  ‘  V’as  cherchcr,  bctc !  mon 
mari  eft  le  premier  oflicier  dc  la  po¬ 
lice  du  village  ;  vas  cifayer  quelle  re- 
drcfTe  tu  obtiendra  de  lui !’ 

Mr  Bellcour  now  threw  down  the 
nine  Uvres,  and  hurried  his  compa¬ 
nion,  by  this  time  almod  inarticu¬ 
late  w'ith  rage,  into  the  carriage,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  calm  his  turbulence  by 
this  fcnOble  obfervatlon,  that  they 
might  think  themfclvcs  extremely 
fortunate  to  efcape  fo  cheaply,  as  the 
lady  might  have  demanded  eighteen 
lit  res,  inllead  of  nine,  widi  equal  im¬ 
punity. 

TliC  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Amiens,  Mr  Grumpall  was  engaged 
III  farcallic  encomiums  on  French 
honefty,  and  pointed  animadvcrfions 
on  the  partiality  and  maUadininidra-. 
tioii  of  their  boaded  policy  ;  whilll 
bis  fellow-traveller  fatisBcd  himfelf, 
and  oifered  confolation  tohiscompa* 
nion,  by  remarking,  that  though 
they  had  been  obliged,  through  a  de¬ 
feat  in  the  police,  to  fubmit  to  a  petty 
iiivafion  of  their  purfc8,yet  they  were 
indebted  to  the  fame  police  for  the 
proteAIon  of  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties  from  the  terrors  of  attack  on 
the  road  and  contributions  enforced 
by  violence. 

‘  You  will  allow  this  to  be  a  fine 
and  flouridling  city,^,faid  Bellcour,  as 
they 
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they  entered  Amiens.  ‘  I  wiD  gi»e 
you  my  opinion  of  it  after  1  have 
feen  it,’  replied  GrumpalL  They 
vifited  the  grand  piact,  the  convents, 
and  the  new  church  Grand  places 
and  convents  are  alike  dull  and 
gloomy  in  every  town  we  have  pafs- 
cd,”  cried  Grumpall  *  But  the 
new  church  is  a  building  of  ele 
gance,  aud  the  aitar*piece  of  adinu 
rable  workmanlhip,*  returned  Bell 
cour.  *  'I'hc  church  (faid  Grum¬ 
pall)  is  too  large,  and  tlie  altar  piece 
too  fmall :  the  lamb  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  juft  curled  and  frizaled  by 
one  of  thofe  peruquiers  that  you  ad¬ 
mire.’ 

*  We  have  an  admirable  fupper, 
however,’  faid  Bellcour,  finding  the 
table  covered  at  their  return.  ‘  I 
had  rather  fee  an  Englilh  bcef-fteak 
and  horfe-radifh  than  this  eternal 
facrifice  of  greafy  ftews  and  garlic 
ragouts'  returned  GrumpalL  ‘  You 
det^pifed  Englijh  punch  at  Abbeville,’ 
cri^  Bellcour.  ‘  1  defpifed  it  be- 
caufe  it  was  not  Englilh,’  replied 
Grumpall.  *  Let  me  recommend 
fome  of  this  duck-pye  to  you  (faid 
Bellcour),  Amiens  is  remarkable  for 
its  duck-pyes.’  *  I  had  rather  taftc 
a  Yorklhirc  goofe-pye,’  returned 
Grumpall. 


They  palTed  the  chateau  of  the 
Due  de  Fitzjames  at  Clermont. 

*  Unhappy  defeendant  of  an  in¬ 
fatuated  monarch  (exclaimed  Bell- 
cour)  !  the  folly  of  thine  original  an- 
ceftor  hath  entailed  on  thee  (lavery 
and  beggary !’  *  And  on  the  Eng- 
liih  nation  (returned  Grumpall)  a 
funded  debt  and  Corruption.’  *  But 
we  are  freed  from  the  (liackles  of 
enthufiafm,’  faid  Bellcour.  ‘  Wc 
have  exchanged  them  for  the  ftraight 
waiftcoat  of  fauaticifm,’  replied 
Grumpall. 

They  dedicated  a  day  to  Chan¬ 
tilly.  Bellcour  admired,  Grumpall 
abufed.  *  So  maen>ficent!’  exclaim¬ 
ed  Bellcour.  *  So  gloomy!’  cried 
Grumpall  *  '.Vhat  a  luptrb  pile  of 
buildings  the  ftables  I’  faid  Bellcour. 
‘  What  a  huge  ufelefs  ftruClure !’ 
returned  Grumpall !  ‘  How  delight¬ 
ful  the  Englilh  gardens !’  faid  Bell¬ 
cour.  ‘  How  unlike  what  they  arc 
intended  to  imitate  !’  replied  Grum¬ 
pall.  ‘  How  accelfible  the  houfe !’ 
obferved  Bellcour.  ‘  How  rapa¬ 
cious  the  fervants  1’  replied  Grum¬ 
pall.  ‘  I  could  Hay  here  forever!’ 
cried  Bellcour.  ‘  I  had  rather  fpend 
a  fummer  at  Hampton  Court,’  mut¬ 
tered  Grumpall. 

Philanthropist. 
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*  I  ’Hough  the  cure  of  difeafes  may, 
L  perhaps,  moft  fafely  be  confintd 
to  the  members  of  a  profeftion  devo¬ 
ted  by  education  and  habit  to  this 
foie  objeft,  yet  the  prefervatton  of 
health  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
committed  to  the  care  and  judgment 
of  every  individual.  The  difeuffion, 
therefore,  of  any  means  to  obtain 
this  end,  divefted,  as  it  may  be,  of 
technical  language  and  abitrufe  (pe¬ 
culation,  cannot  fail  of  being  gene¬ 
rally  interefting.  From  various  re¬ 
lations  of  voyages  and  travels  by 


plain  unprejudiced  men,  I  have  col¬ 
lected  the  following  faffs,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  capable  of  fuggelling  fe- 
veral  ftriking  and  important  obfer- 
vations  relative  to  the  prefervation 
of  health  in  particular  circumftanccs. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  lall 
century,  feveral  voyages  of  difeovery 
were  made  in  the  Northern  Seas ; 
and  the  Greenland  whale-filhery  be¬ 
gan  to  be  purfued  witli  ardour  by 
various  European  nations.  Thele 
two  circumftanccs  have  given  rife  to 
various  inltauccs  of  wintering  in  the 
dretrv 
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dreary  and  defolate  lands  of  high 
northern  latitudes ;  and  the  furpri* 
ling  difference  of  fuccefs  attending 
tbcfe  attempts  muft  ftrike  every  rea¬ 
der. 

The  firft  remarkable  relation  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  found,  is  that 
of  the  wintering  of  Captain  Monck, 
a  Dane,  in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  latitude 
63“  20'  He  had  been  fent  oh  a 
voyage  of  difcovcry  with  two  (hips, 
well  provided  with  neceffarics;  the 
crews  of  which  amounted  to  lixty- 
four  perfons.  The  ihips  being  locked 
up  in  the  ice,  they  landed,  and  erec¬ 
ted  huts  fur  pafling  the  winter, 
which  they  occupied  in  September 
1619.  At  the  beginning  of  their 
abode  here,  th^y  gut  abundance  of 
wild-fowl,  and  fume  other  frefh  pro- 
vUion  ;  but  the  cold  foon  became  fo 
intenfe,  that  nothing  further  was  to 
be  procured  abroad,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  take  to  their  ihip- {lores. 
-The  fe verity  of  the  cold  may  be 
conceived  from  their  feeing  ice  360 
feet  thick;  and  from  their  beer, 
wine,  and  brandy,  being  all  frozen  to 
the  very  centre.  The  people  foon 
began  to  be  fickly ;  and  their  ficknefs 
increafed  with  the  cold.  Some  were 
affcfled  by  gripes  and  loofenefs, 
which  continued  till  they  died.  At 
the  approach  of  fpring,  they  were 
all  highly  fcorbutic,  and  their  mouths 
were  fo  extremely  fore  that  they 
were  unable  to  eat  any  thing  but 
bi  cad  fuaked  in  water.  At  lail  their 
bread  was  exhauiled;  and  the  few 
furvivors  chiefly  fubfided  on  a  kind 
of  berry  dug  out  from  beneath  the 
fnow.  When  the  fpring  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  no  frefh  vegetables  could  yet 
be  found.  In  June  the  Captain 
crawled  out  of  his  hut,  and  found 
the  whole  company  reduced  to  tw 
•men  beJiJis  himjelf.  Thefe  melan¬ 
choly  relics  fuppotted  thcmfelves  in 
the  bell  manner  they  were  able,  and 
recovered  their  drength  by  feeding 
on  a  certain  root  they  difeovered, 
and  fomc  game  caught  in  hunting. 


At  length  they  embarked  in  the 
fmaller  fhip ;  and  after  undergoing 
numberlefs  dangers  and  hardihips, 
returned  home  in  fafety. 

In  the  fame  immenfc  bay,  but  as 
far  fouth  as  latitude  52,  Captain 
James,  an  Englifhman,  wintered  with 
his  crew.  His  reiidence  was  on  an 
ifland  covered  with  wood  ;  but  the 
cold  was,  notwithdanding,  mod  in¬ 
tenfe.  In  the  depth  of  winter  they 
were  able  to  procure  very  little  frelh 
provifion  by  the  chace ;  and  all  be¬ 
came  grievoudy  afRi£led  with  the 
feurvy,  except  the  Captain,  Mailer, 
and  Surgeon.  Weak  and  Cck  as 
they  were,  however,  it  was  nccef- 
fary  for  them  to  labour  hard  out  of 
doors  during  the  greated  inclemency 
of  the  feafon  ;  fur,  believing  their 
fhip  fo  damaged  as  to  be  incapable 
of  carrying  them  home,  they  under¬ 
took  the  laborious  tafk  of  building 
a  pinnace  from  the  timber  growing 
on  the  ifland.  At  the  return  of 
fpring,  the  young  greens  fprouted 
up  much  fooner  and  more  plentiful¬ 
ly  here  than  where  Monck  winter¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  became  very  hot  before 
they  left  the  place.  They  lod  only 
two  men  out  of  a  crew  of' twenty- 
two. 

In  the  year  1633,  two  trials  were 
made  by  the  Dutch  of  eltablifhing 
wintering-places  at  their  northern 
filheries ;  the  one  at  Spitzbergen,  the 
other  on  the  coad  of  Greenland,  in 
latitudes  about  77  or  78.  Seven  fail- 
ots  were  left  at  each,  amply  furnilh- 
ed  with  every  article  of  clothing,  pro- 
vidun,  and  utenfils  thought  necelfary 
or  ufeful  in  fuch  a  dtuation.  The 
journals  of  both  companies  are  pre- 
ferved. 

That  of  the  men  ia  Greenland 
takes  notice,  that  on  September 
1 8th  the  allowance  of  brandy  began 
to  be  ferved  out  to  each  perfon.  On 
OAober  9th  they  began  to  make  a 
conllant  fire  to  fit  by.  About  this 
time,  it  is  remarked,  that  they  ex¬ 
perienced  a  coofiderablc  change  in 
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bodies*  with  giddinefs  in  their  heads. 
They  now  and  then  killed  a  bear ; 
but  their  common  diet  was  fait  meat. 
In  March  they  were  all  very  ill  of 
the  fcurvy  ;  and  on  April  i6th  the 
lirft  man  died,  and  all  the  reft  were 
entirely  difabled  but  one  perfon. 
This  poor  wretch  continues  the  jour¬ 
nal  to  the  laft  day  of  r\pril.  when 
they  were  praying  for  a  fpeedy  re- 
leafe  from  their  miferies.  They  were 
all  found  dead. 

The  journal  of  thofe  who  were 
left  at  Spitzbcrgen  recites,  that  they 
fought  in  vain  for  green  herbs,  bears, 
and  foxes,  in  that  defolate  region ; 
and  killed  no  other  game  than  one 
fox  the  whole  time.  The  fcurvy  ap 
peared  among  them  as  early  as  No¬ 
vember  24th  ;  and  the  firft  man  died 
January  14th.  .The  journal  ends  Fe¬ 
bruary  26th;  and  thefc  too  were  all 
found  dead. 

Not  many  years  after  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  attempts,  an  accident  gave  rife 
to  an  experiment;  the  event  of  which 
was  fo  entirely  the  reverfe  of  thefe, 
that  it  merits  very  particular  notice. 
On  the  fame  fide  of  Spitzbergen,  be¬ 
tween  latitude  77  and  78,  a  boat's 
crew,  belonging  to  a  Greenland  fhip, 
confiding  of  eight  Englifhmen,  who 
had  been  fent  afhore  to  kill  deer,  were 
left  behind,  in  confequence  of  fome 
miilakes,  and  reduced  to  the  deplo¬ 
rable  neceffity  of  wintering  in  that 
dreadful  country,  totally  unprovided 
with  every  neceffary.  From  their 
narrative,  drawn  up  in  that  ilyle  of 
artlefs  fimplicity  which  affords  the 
ftrongeft  prefumption  of  veracity,  I 
fhall  extraifb  the  molt  material  cir- 
cumdances. 

At  their  wintering-place  was  for¬ 
tunately  a  large  fubftantial  wooden 
building,  ereAed  for  the  ufe  of  the 
coopers  belonging  to  the  fifhery. 
Within  this  they  built  a  fmallerone, 
which  they  made  very  compafl  and 
warm.  Here  they  conilruAed  four 
cabins,  with  comfortable  deer- (kin 
beds  ;  and  they  kept  up  a  conti- 
Vofc.  III.  N®  J4. 


nual  fire,  which  never  went  out  for 
eight  months.  They  were  tolerably 
fupplied  with  fuel  from  fome  old 
calks  and  boats  which  they  broke  up 
for  the  purpofe.  Thus  provided  with 
lodging,  their  principal  care  was  a- 
bout  their  fubfidence.  Before  the 
cold  weather  fet  in,  they  killed  a 
good  number  of  deer,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  they  cut  up,  roalied, 
and  flowed  in  barrels  ;  referving  fome 
raw  for  their  Sunday's  dinners.  This 
I  imagine  mud  have  been  frozen,  as 
it  began  to  freeze  lharply  before  they 
were  fettled  in  their  habitation.  I  his 
venifon,  with  a  few  fea-horfes  and 
bears  which  they  killed  from  time  to 
time,  condituted  their  whole  win¬ 
ter's  provifion,  except  a  very  unfa- 
voury  article  they  were  obliged  to 
make  out  with,  which  was  •whaU*s  frit- 
ten ,  or  the  feraps  of  fat  after  the  oil 
has  been  prefTcd  out  ^  i  hefe  too,  ha¬ 
ving  been  wetted  and  thrown  in 
heaps,  were  mouldy.  Their  iifual 
courfe  of  diet,  then,  for  the  firft 
three  months,  was  one  meal  of  veni¬ 
fon  every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  when  they 
kept  fad  on  whale’s  fritters.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  on  examining- 
their  dock,  they  found  it  would  not 
hold  out  at  this  rate,  and  therefore 
for  the  enfuing  three  months  they 
retrenched  their  venifon  meals  to 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  appea- 
fed  their  hunger  as  well  as  they 
could,  on  the  other  four  days,  upon 
the  mouldy  fritters.  .At  the  approach 
of  fpring  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  kill  feveral  white  bears^  which  pro¬ 
ved  excellent  food  ;  and,  together 
with  wild  fowl  and  foxes  which  they 
caught,  rendered  it  un  neceffary  any 
longer  to  dint  themfelves  to  fo  rigo¬ 
rous  an  allowance  ;  fo  that  they  eat 
two  or  three  meals  of  freih  meat  dai¬ 
ly,  and  foon  improved  in  drength 
and  vigour.  Their  only  drink  du¬ 
ring  this  whole  time  was  runnioj^ 
water  procured  from  beneath  the  ice 
on  the  beach  till  January  ;  and  af- 
K  terwards 
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terwards  fnow-watcr  melted  by  hot 
irons  The  cold  in  the  midft  of  win¬ 
ter  was  extreme.  It  raifed  blifters  in 
the  flefh ;  and  wlien  they  w’ent  a- 
broad,  they  became  fore  all  over,  as 
if  beaten.  Iron,  on  being  touched, 
ftiick  to  their  fingers  like  bird-lime 
1  he  melancholy  of  their  fituation 
was  aggravated  by  the  abfence  of  the 
fun  from  the  horizon  from  Oftober 
14th  to  February  ^d;  of  which  pe¬ 
riod  twentv  days  were  pafied  in  to¬ 
tal  darknefs,  except  the  light  of 
lamps,  which  they  continued  to  keep 
c  intinually  burning.  With  all  this,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  affecled  with  the  feurvy,  or  any 
other  diforder ;  and  the  degree  of 
weakiiefs  which  feems  implied  by  the 
mention  of  their  recovering  ftrength 
in  the  fpring,  may  be  fufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  merely  from  their  (hort 
allowance  of  nutritious  food.  At  the 
return  of  the  fliips  on  May  25th,  they 
all  appear  to  have  been  in  health;  and 
all  of  them  returned  in  fafety  to  their 
native  country. 

The  lad  relation  I  fiiall  adduce 
Js  one  of  late  date,  confiderably  re- 
fembling  the  foregoing  in  feveral  of 
its  circumdances,  but  dill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

In  the  year  1743,  a  Ruffian  fhip 
of  Ead  Spitzbergen,  in  latitude  be¬ 
tween  77  and  78,  was  fo  cnclofed 
with  ice,  that  the  crew,  apprehen 
five  of  being  obliged  to  winter  there, 
fent  four  of  their  men  in  a  boat  to 
feek  for  a  hut,  which  they  knew  to 
have  been  ereded  near  that  coad. 
The  hut  was  difeovered ;  but  the 
men,  on  returning  to  the  fhore, 
found  all  the  ice  cleared  away,  and 
the  (hip  no  longer  to  be  feen  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  never  more  heard  of.  I  pafs 
over  their  fird  tranfports  of  grief  and 
defpair,  and  alfo  their  many  ingeni¬ 
ous  contrivances  to  furnifh  thcmfelves 
with  the  neceffaries  they  dood  mod 
in  need  of  Their  diet  and  way  of 
life  are  the  circumdances  peculiarly 
conue^cd  with  my  fubje&.  After 


fitting  up  their  hut  as  comfortably  as 
they  could,  and  laying  in  drift  wood, 
collefted  on  the  fhore  for  fuel,  they 
turned  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
procuring  of  provifion.  i'hrce  fpe- 
cies  of  animals,  which  they  caught 
and  killed  by  various  devices,  condi- 
tuted  their  whole  variety  of  food. 
Thefe  were,  rein-deer,  white  bears, 
and  foxes.  The  fledi  they  eat  almoft 
raw,  and  without  fait ;  ufing,  by  way 
of  bread  to  it,  other  flefh  dried  hard 
in  the  fmoke.  Their  drink  was  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  furamcr,  and  melt¬ 
ed  ice  and  fnow  In  the  winter.  Their 
prefervatives  againil  the  feurvy  were 
fwallowiug  raw  frozen  meat  broken 
into  bits,  drinking  the  warm  blood 
of  rein-deer  jud  killed,  eating  feurvy- 
grafs  when  they  could  meet  with  it, 
and  ufing  much  exercife.  By  thefe 
means  three  of  them  remained  en-. 
tirely  free  from  this  difeafe  during 
the  whole  of  their  abode.  The  fourth 
died  of  it,  after  lingering  on  to  the 
fixth  year,  it  is  remarked,  that  this 
perfon  was  of  an  indolent  difpofition, 
and  could  not  conquer  his  averfion  to 
drinking  the  rein-deer’s  blood.  The 
three  furvivors,  after  remaining  fix 
years  and  three  months  on  this  defo- 
iate  and  folitary  ifland,  were  happily 
refeued  by  a  fhip  driven  cafually  up¬ 
on  the  coad.  and  returned  home  in 
fafety.  They  were  drong  and  heal¬ 
thy  at  their  return,  but  by  habit 
had  contra61ed  an  Inability  of  eat¬ 
ing  bread,  or  drinking  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors. 

To  the  above  relations  I  fhall  add 
the  following  (hort  quotations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fame  fubjeA. 

In  a  note  to  the  account  of  the 
four  Ruffians,  it  is  fald,  *  Counfel- 
lor  Muller  fays,  the  Ruffians  about 
Archangel  fhould  be  imitated  ;  fome 
of  whom  every  year  winter  in  Nova 
Zembla  without  ever  contraAing  the 
feurvy.  I'hey  follow  the  example  of 
the  Samoides,  by  frequently  drink¬ 
ing  the  warm  blood  of  rein-deer  jud 
killed.  The  hunting  of  thefe  animals 
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requires  continual  exercife.  None 
ever  keep  their  huts  during  the  day, 
u  nlefs  the  ftormy  weather,  or  too  great 
quantity  of  fnow,  hinders  them  from 
taking  their  nfual  exercife.’ 

In  a  manufeript  French  account  of 
the  iflands  lying  between  Kamtfchat* 
ka  and  America  drawn  up  by  that 
eminent  naturalift  and  geographer  Mr 
Pallas,  I  find  it  mentioned,  that  *  the 
Ruffians,  in  their  hunting  voyages  to 
thefe  iflands,  (an  exp(ditiun  gene* 
rally  lading  three  years)  in  order  to 
fave  expence  and  room  in  purchafing 
and  dowing  vegetable  provifion,  com- 
pofe  half  their  crews  of  natives  of 
Kamtfchatka  becaufe  thefe  people 
are  able  to  preferve  themfelves  from 
the  feurvy  ’with  a-’iimal  food  only^  bf 
ahjliining  from  the  ufi  of  fait* 

Ladly,  in  the  excellent  oration  of 
Linnaeus,  On  the  advantages  of  tra¬ 
velling  in  one' t  o’wn  country ^  printed 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Amani- 
tates  Academicitt  it  is  afferted,  ‘  that 
the  Laplanders  live  without  com  and 
wine,  without  fait  and  every  kind  of 
artificial  liquor,  on  water  and  flefh 


alone,  and  food  prepared  from  them ; 
and  yet  are  entirely  free  from  the 
feurvy.’ 

From  the  above  fafts  Dr  Aikin 
concludes,  that  the  feurvy  is  the  dif- 
feafe  peculiarly  dreaded  in  extremely 
cold  climates  :  that  however  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  keep  from  that  difeafe ;  and, 
this  without  the  aid  of  frefh  vege¬ 
tables,  or  any  of  thofe  other  prefer- 
vatives  which  have  of  late  been  propo- 
fed  by  ingenious  writers :  that  ani¬ 
mal  food,  preferved  byfmoking,  free¬ 
zing,  or  other  fimilar  procefles,  is 
preferable  to  fait  provifions :  that  a 
total  abdinence  from  the  ufe  of  fea- 
fait  is  one  of  the  mod  important 
means  for  preventing  the  feurvy : 
that  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors 
feem  a  pernicious  article  in  the  diet 
of  men  in  fuch  fituatiuns :  and,  lad¬ 
ly,  that  regular  and  vigorous  exer¬ 
cife  is  highly  ferviceable,  both  by 
promoting  thedifchaige  of  effete  and 
corrupted  particles  by  excretion,  and 
by  augmenting  the  animal  heat. 

Manch.  Memoirs, 


The  following  performance,  as  it  is  copied  from  an  original  manufeript,  will 
have  its  value  with  the  curious.  Such  as  are  inclined  rather  to  pity  than 
to  hate  thofe  who  have  been  enflaved  by  early  prejudice,  will  forgive 
the  zeal  with  which  many  of  its  maxims  arc  inculcated-  The  effefts 
of  fnmc  of  them  were  but  too  fatally  felt  by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dreffed. 

Jnfruclions  by  Mary  of  Medicis  to  her  Daughter,  nvho  nvas  married  t9 
Charles  I.  at  her  Departure  for  England,  From  a  Manufeript  in  her 
onvn  Hand-’writing, 


My  dear  child,  though  you  are 
about  to  leave  me,  you  will  not 
be  abfent  from  my  thoughts.  I  retain 
j  you  in  my  heart  and  in  my  memory; 
and  1  will  that  this  paper  remain 
with  you  as  a  perpetual  remembran¬ 
cer  of  my  affection :  it  will  fupply 
jny  lofs,  and  fpeak  for  me  when  I 
can  no  longer  fpeak  to  you  myfclf.  I 
give  it  to  you  as  my  lad  farewel,  to 


imprefs  it  the  more  drongly  upon 
your  mind  ;  and  I  give  it  written 
with  my  own  hand,  that  you  may 
prize  it  the  more,  and  that  you  may 
more  earnedly  attend  to  what  it  con¬ 
tains,  with  regard  to  your  conduft 
towards  God,  towards  the  king  your 
hufband,  his  fubjefls,  your  dome- 
ftics,  and  yourfelf.  I  fay  now,  in 
the  hour  of  our  reparation,  what  i 
K  2  woulg 
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would  fay  to  yoa  at  the  bft  hour  of 
my  life  ;  but  1  contlder  that  you  can¬ 
not  then  be  with  me,  and  that  the. 
reparation  that  will  then  divide  us  is 
anticipated  by  the  prelent. 

Tour  dutj  tQnuard$  God. 

You  have  now  no  other  father  on 
earth  but  God,  who  will  be  a  father 
to  you  for  ever,  as  he  is  eternal  It 
is  to  him  you  owe  your  being  and 
your  life;  it  is  he  who  made  you  the 
daughter  of  a  great  king,  who  now 
puts  a  crown  upon  your  head,  and  e- 
ftablifhes  you  in  England,  where  you 
are  to  believe  it  is  his  will  that  you 
Ihould  ferve  him,  and  attend  to  your 
own  ialvation. 

RefleS,  my  child,  every  hour  of 
your  life,  that  he  is  your  God,  that 
he  hath  created  you  for  himfclf,  and 
hath  placed  you  on  earth  to  prepare 
you  for  heaven.  The  late  King  your 
father  is  already  gone  ;  one  of  your 
brothers  too  was  taken  from  us  in  his 
infancy.  God,  who  called  him  fo  ear¬ 
ly  home,  hath  preferved  you  in  the 
world  to  load  you  with  his  beueiiis ; 
but  the  more  higldy  you  are  favour¬ 
ed,  the  more  waiin  (hould  be  your 
gratitude,  the  more  perfeA  your  o- 
bcdicnce.  Beware  of  abufing  the 
meryics  he  bellows  ;  remember  that 
the  greatnefs,  the  goodnefs,  and  the 
judicc  of  God  are  infinite ;  exert 
then  the  whole  force  of  your  mind  to 
adore  his  fupremc  power,  to  love  his 
inconceivable  goodnefs,  and  to  fear 
that  cxa&  and  ligorous  jufiice  which 
he  executes  upon  the  unworthy.  1 
befeech  you,  my  child,  to  begin  and 
end  each  day  in  your  clofct  with 
tiicfe  pious  thoughts  ;  and  there,  in 
your  prayers,  refolve  to  regulate  tlxe 
whole  courfe  of  your  life  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vanities  of  this  world; 
which  to  all  of  us  is  but  a  moment, 
on  which  depends  an  eternity,  cither 
to  be  fpent  in  paradlfe  with  God,  or 
in  the  place  of  torment  with  the  mi¬ 
le  rable. 

Remember  that  you  arc  a  daugh¬ 


ter  of  the  church,  and  that  tliis  it 
the  firfi  and  principal  quality  you 
poiTcfs,  or  that  you  will  ever  have ;  it 
is  this  which  makes  heaven  acceflible 
to  you  :  other  dignities  being  of  an 
earthly  nature  are  confined  to  the 
earth ;  but  this,  as  it  flows  from 
heaven,  returns  to  its  fource,  and  ex¬ 
alts  you  thither.  Give  daily  thanks 
to  God  that  he  bath  made  you  a 
Chriflian  and  a  Catholic;  value  this 
benefit  as  it  deferves ;  aud  contlder, 
that  as  it  is  procured  for  us  and  com- 
munirated  to  us  by  the  fufferingsand 
bipod  of  his  only  Oon  Jefus  Chrllt 
our  baviour,  it  Ihould  likewile  be 
preferved  by  our  fuflcringi,  and  even 
at  the  price  of  our  blood.  If  it  is 
neceffary,  prefciu  your  foul  and  your 
life  to  him  who  bath  created  you  by 
hU  power,  and  redeemed  you  by  his 
goodnefs  and  mercy.  Pray  to  him 
inceflantly,  that  he  may  prvferve  to 
you  the  precious  gift  of  faith  and 
of  his  grace,  and  that  it  may  pleafe 
him  rather  to  make  you  lofe  yous 
life  than  your  faith.  You  are  grand¬ 
daughter  to  St  i-ou)8 :  1  will  that 
you  receive  from  me  in  this  lall 
farewel  the  fame  alTurance  which 
he  often  received  from  his  mother  ; 
flic  told  him  (he  w'ould  rather  fee 
him  die  than  offend  God,  his  life 
and  his  all.  It  was  this  that  firlt 
made  him  a  faint,  and  made  him 
worthy  to  employ' his  life  and  his 
crown  for  the  intercll  of  the  faith 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  chuich. 
According  to  his  example,  be  you 
firm  and  zealous  in  the  religion  you 
have  been  taught ;  in  defence  of 
which  that  faint  your  grandfather  ex- 
pofed  his  life,  aud  died  a  faint  a- 
mong  the  perverfe  and  unbelieving. 
Never  fuffer  in  your  prefence  any  dif- 
courfe  injurious  to  your  belief  or 
your  religion.  We  have  the  promi- 
fes  of  the  late  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  King  his  fon,  that  fuch 
will  not  be  offered  to  you  ;  but  it  U 
neceffary  on  your  part,  that  you 
malatain  fuch  a  firm  refolution  and 
fuch 
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fflch  Cncerity,  that  if  any  one  fliould 
attempt  it,  he  nwy  inftanily  perceive 
that  you  will  not  permit  fuch  licence. 
This,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  neceffary  for  your  falvation,  is  a 
proper  fubje^i  for  your  zeal  and  your 
courage.  Your  humility  will  be  ap¬ 
plauded  if  you  Ihut  your  ears  to  dil- 
courfes  againft  your  religion,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  the  church  to  fpeak  for  you. 
Perfevere  in  the  fimplicity  of  the 
faith.;  and  to  confirm  you  more  and 
more,  open  your  heart  to  thofe  who 
have  the  direction  ofyourconfcience, 
and  inform  them  of  every  thing  that 
concerns  it.  The  facraments  are  the 
true  nourilhment  of  the  pious  foul ; 
communicate  therefore  the  firft  Sun¬ 
day  of  every  month,  on  all  the  feafia 
of  our  Saviour,  and  on  thofe  of  his 
blcifed  mother;  for  whom  I  ezhort 
you  to  maintain  a  particular  devo¬ 
tion.  Living  thus,  you  will  perform 
works  worthy  of  the  faith  which 
God  hatit  inllilled  into  you,  and 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  guard  more 
than  life  itfelf. 

Be  careful  to  proteA  with  the 
King  your  bufband  your  Catholic 
fubjeds,  tlat  they  may  not  again  be 
plunged  into  that  diftrels  from  wltlch 
they  have  been  relieved  by  your  mar¬ 
riage  :  be  you  to  them  another  Eli- 
her,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  you 
may  be  the  defence  and  deliverance 
of  your  people  with  your  bulband. 
Aflilied  by  their  prayers,  God  will 
blefs  you  even  in  this  world,  will  do 
you  good  on  their  account,  and  will 
coafidcr  as  done  to  himfelf  what  you 
fhall  do  to  tliem.  Do  not  forget 
them,  my  child :  God  hath  fent  you 
to  that  country  for  their  fake  ;  for 
they  are  bis  people,  and  a  people  that 
have  faifered  long.  Receive  them 
with  charity,  hear  them  with  affabi¬ 
lity,  and  protcA  them  diligently.  It 
is  indeed  your  duty;  for  they  are  in- 
titled  to  it,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  ai&icUons  they  have  endured, 
but  Aill  more  for  the  fake  of  that 
leligioa  for  which  they  have  fuffer* 


ed.  When  I  recommend  them  to 
you,  1  do  not  mean  that  your  cha¬ 
rity  (hould  forget  thofe  who  are  of  a 
different  religion  ;  for  it  is  enough 
that  they  arc  in  afflidion  to  intitle 
them  to  your  aflillancc  ;  and  fiiice 
God  hath  made  you  their  Queen, 
and  confequently  obliges  you  to  af« 
fid  them,  you  ought  to  do  it  the 
more  willingly,  that  by  this  means 
you  may  edify  them,  aud  difpofe 
them  charitably  to  forfakc  the  error 
into  which  the  misfortune  of  the  age, 
rather  than  their  own  wills,  bath  led 
them :  by  this  perhaps  your  aififtance 
may  kelp  to  rcilore  them  to  God,  and 
ai:  lad  they  may  attend  you  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Tour  duty  t'Awards  the  King. 

After  G(^,  and  the  rcugioa 
which,  in  order  to  employ  us  in  his 
fcrvice  and  to  effed  our  falvation,  he 
hath  edablilked  in  the  world,  your 
fird  duty  is  to  the  King,  to  whom 
God  bath  united  you  by  the  facra- 
ment  of  marriage.  Love  him  at 
your  fpoufe,  and  honour  hitii  as 
your  King  :  let  not  love  diminifh  the 
refpei^,  nor  refpe^  impair  the  love, 
you  ought  to  have  for  him.  Ob- 
ferve  always  a  refpedlable  familiarity 
with  him,  confidering  him  as  your 
head.  Be  patient  and  fubmiifive  to 
his  will,  placing  your  contentment, 
cot  in  fatisfying  yourfelf,  but  in 
pkafing  him ;  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  you  pleafe  God,  he  will  blefs 
you  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Ufurp  nO  authority;  and  the  more 
the  King  in  his  goodnefs  is  inclined 
to  give  you,  do  you  exercife  the  lefs. 
Indeed  your  bufinefs  is  to  love  and 
honour  him,  and  not  to  govern.  Ne* 
ver  do  any  thing  that  you  think  may 
ever  fo  little  difpleafe  him.  Let  your 
conduA  (how  kim,  that  after  God 
your  whole  defire  is  to  obey  him.  Be 
faithful  and  feerct  in  regard  to  what 
he  cboofes  to  truft  you  with.  It  is 
thus  that  your  love,  fincere,  humble, 
faithful,  honed,  and  refpe&able, 
ought  to  be  regulated.  But  you  owe 
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him  love  of  another  fort,  I  mean 
Chrtllian  charity,  having  for  its  ob- 
jcft  his  foul  and  falvation,  his  fpiri* 
tual  not  his  worldly  intercfts  By 
this  holy  afFeftion  pray  daily  to  God, 
and  make  inceflant  prayers  be  offer¬ 
ed  up,  that  God  would  incline  him 
to  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which 
and  for  which  indeed  his  grandmother 
died.  1 1  is  a  wifh  that  (he  now  makes  in 
heaven  for  her  grandfon,  and  it  ought 
to  be  your  ardent  defire  upon  earth. 
It  is  one  of  thofe  fruits  which  are  to 
be  hoped  for  from  your  marriage  ; 
and  I  would  believe  it  is  one  of  Gi>d’s 
defigns  with  regard  to  you  to  make 
you  in  our  day  another  Bertha,  a 
daughter  of  France  like  you,  and 
like  you  Queen  of  England;  who  by 
her  holy  life  and  her  prayers  obtain¬ 
ed  the  gift  of  faith  to  her  hufband 
and  to  the  ifland  whither  you  are  go¬ 
ing.  Let  this  holy  defire  canllrain 
you  to  do  many  things  which  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  and  difagreeable 
to  you  :  you  mull  forget  yourfelf 
that  you  may  the  more  entirely  de¬ 
vote  yourfelf  to  him  on  whom  God 
hath  bellowed  yon;  fubmltting  to  his 
humours  and  complying  with  his  will. 
1  mean,  however,  in  everything  that 
does  not  concern  religion  ;  for  on 
this  head  you  muft  early  fhow  fuch 
firmnefs  and  conftancy,  as  to  tell  him 
refoluttly  and  frankly,  that  you  will 
rather  die  than  relax  in  the  lead  from 
what  your  religion  enjoins.  He  will 
on  this  account  elleem  you  the  more; 
for  if  he  finds  you  fall  in  your  duty 
to  God,  he  will  readily  believe  that 
you  will  fall  more  cafily  in  your  duty 
to  him,  who  is  only  the  image  or 
fhadow  of  God.  Take  good  heed* 
my  child,  and  remember  that  on  this 
depends  your  falvation  and  your  c- 
temity.  The  fear  of  this  danger  is 
the  only  thing  that  makes  me  trem¬ 
ble  in  leaving  you,  and  which  hath 
often  flopped  me  in  the  treaty  for 
this  alliance.  But  my  dependance  is 
on  God  ;  and  1  befeech  him,  that  he 
would  preferve  you  from  this  dan¬ 


ger,  and  that  yon  may  never  hear  the 
voice  of  the  ferpent  that  feduced 
Eve,  and  who  would  feduce  you.  I 
cannot  allow  myfclf  to  think  that  this 
evil  will  happen  to  you  and  i  hope 
in  the  goodnefs  of  God  that  it  never 
will ;  but  if  it  (huuld,  1  have  the 
horror  to  think  that  I  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  my  malediflion  to  one 
I  hold  fo  dear,  not  being  able  to 
confider  you  as  my  daughter  but  fo 
long  as  you  remain  the  daughter  of 
jefus  Chrill,  and  of  his  church,  out 
of  which  there  is  no  falvation. 

TTottr  duty  to  your  Subjefls, 

The  love  you  owe  the  King  your 
hufband  obliges  you  to  love  his  fub- 
jefts  and  his  kingdom.  Be  ever  rea¬ 
dy  and  willing  to  do  them  good  ; 
give  them  free  accefs  to  him,  and 
procure  for  them  on  every  occafion 
all  the  affifianccyou  can.  AndasGod 
has  made  you  their  Queen,  be  you  alfo 
their  mother,  and  let  them  ack  now- 
ledge  you  in  both  capacities.  Mar¬ 
riage  confers  upon  you  the  one,  and 
your  own  goodnefs  ought  to  prompt 
you  to  become  the  other;  which  will 
make  you  ftill  more  loved  and  more 
rcfpcAcd.  Your  quality  of  Queen 
binds  you  to  England;  and  when 
you  go  thither,  you  ought  thence¬ 
forward  to  confult  its  intercfts  ;  and 
fince  one  of  the  principal  is  to  bcin- 
feparably  united  with  this  kingdom, 
which  receives  a  mutual  advantage, 
be  you  the  bond  and  cement  of  the 
two  crowns,  and  contribute  in  every 
thing  you  can  to  their  joint  interefts. 
This  will  be  the  more  cafy  for  you, 
as  in  order  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
your  birth  and  your  marriage,  you 
'have  only  to  fecond  the  good  un- 
derftanding  and  inclinations  which 
fubfift  between  two  Kings;  of  whom 
one  is  your  brother  and  the  othef 
your  hufband. 

Tour  duty  to  your  Domeftict. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  refpeds 
your  chief  duties,  thofe  towards  God 
and  religion,  to  your  hufband  and 
his  kingdom ;  but  1  have  ftill  to  in¬ 
form 
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form  you  of  what  you  owe  to  your 
domeftica  Sec  that  they,  excited  by 
your  example,  render  t»  God  and 
religion  what  is  due,  and  that  they 
be  remarkable  for  the  integrity  of 
their  manners.  You  may  eafily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  if  they  ferveGod  well  they 
will  be  faithful  to  you.  Let  them 
know,  I  befeech  you,  that  you  fo  be¬ 
lieve,  and  that  otherwife  you  can 
have  no  confidence  in  them.  Suffer 
no  wicked  perfon  among  them,  whofe 
ill  example  might  draw  upon  you  the 
indignation  of  God  and  the  contempt 
of  men.  Ufc  your  fervants  well,  and 
love  them  equally,  making  no  other 
difference  in  your  complaifance  and 
good  offices  than  what  is  due  to 
virtue  and  to  merit.  Thus  they  will 
ferve  and  honour  you,  and  love -you 
as  a  mother. 

Tour  duty  to  Yourfelf. 

With  regard  to  yourfelf,  my  child, 
be  you  a  pattern  of  honour,  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  of  modefty  Let  your  de¬ 
portment,  your  looks,  and  your  be¬ 
haviour,  fpcak  honeily,  chaflity,  and 
affability  ;  in  a  word,  the  dignity  of 
your  birth  and  of  the  rank  which  you 
hold.  Maintain  a  cheetfulnefs  ac¬ 
companied  with  royal  fedatenefs:  ufe 
with  great  diferetion  the  freedoms, 
which  the  cuftoms  of  England  allow 
to  women,  who  there  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  as  in  other  countries  they  fuf- 
fer  reftraint.  As  your  birth  exalts 
you  above  ordinary  perfons,  you 


ought  to  condu£l  yourfelf  fo  in  your 
manner  of  living,  that  the  referve 
I  recommend  to  you  may  not  appear 
forced  but  natural.  Be  kind  and 
even  refpedfiil  to  all ;  offend  no  one 
either  in  word  or  deed ;  (how  them 
that  the  authority  which  you  have 
over  them  is  exercifed  to  do  them 
good,  not  to  harm  or  offend  them : 
banilh  from  your  prefence  (lander 
and  jelling,  the  common  vices  of 
courts,  which  tend  to  dimlnllh  the 
affe£liun  of  fubje^s  for  their  prince.  | 

1  (hould  never  have  done  if  1  gave 
way  to  the  emotions  of  my  heart, 
fo  mneh  is  it  filled  with  anxious 
thoughts.  Bat  I  muff  conclude,  1 
mull  allow  you  to  depart,  my  tears 
mull  flow;  and  1  pray  God  to  inlpire 
you  with  thofe  other  inilruflions 
which  1  have  not  opportunity  to 
-give,  or  which,  if  1  Ihould  write 
them,  would  be  effaced  by  my  tears. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child  ;  I  leave  you, 
and  recommend  you  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  God  and  his  angels,  and  of 
Jefus  Chrill  his  only  Son  your  Sa¬ 
viour  and  Redeemer.  I  fupplicate 
the  Virgin  whofe  name  you  bear,  to 
be  the  mother  of  your  foul.  Adieu 
again  and  again,  my  dear  child  :  re- 
,  member  you  are  God’s ;  and  that  you 
may  be  fo  always,  is  the  wUh,  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  of 

Your  loving  and  moll  affeflionate 
mother,  Maxy  ♦. 


Account  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fifh  ;  by  John  Hunter,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 


The  organs  of  hearing  in  filh,  he 
obfervet,  are  placed  on  the  fides 
of  the  (kull,  or  that  cavity  which 
contains  the  brain  ;  but  the  (kull 
itfelf  makes  no  part  of  the  organ,  as 
it  does  in  the  quadruped  and  the 
bird.  In  fome  filh  this  organ  is 
wholly  furrounded  by  the  parts  com- 
pofing  this  cavity,  which  in  many  is 
cartilaginous,  the  (kclcton  of  thefe 


filh  being  like  thofe  of  the  ray  kind; 
in  others  alfo,  as  in  cod,  falmon,  &c. 
whofe  (keleton  is  bone,  yet  this  part 
is  cartilaginous. 

In  fome  fifh  this  organ  is  in  part 
within  the  cavity  of  the  (kull,  or  that 
cavity  which  alfo  contains  the  brain, 
as  in  the  falmon,  cod.  Sec.  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  (kull  projefting  laterally, 
and  forming  a  cavity  there. 


•  J'urUiit  LeiUroirtt,  &c.^  juft  publilhed. 
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The  organ  of  hearing  in  fi(h  ap¬ 
pear*  to  grow  in  fize  with  the  ani¬ 
mal,  for  its  fize  is  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  the  fize  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
quadruped,  &c  the  organs  being  in 
them  nearly  as  large  in  the  growing 
foetus  as  In  the  adult. 

It  is  much  more  fimple  in  fifh 
than  In  all  thofe  orders  of  animals 
who  may  be  reckoned  fuprrior;  fuch 
as  quadrupeds,*  birds,  and  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  but  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  firft  to  fifh. 

It  varies  in  different  orders  of  fifh  ; 
but  in  all  it  confiils  of  three  curved 
tubes,  all  of  which  unite  with  one 
another  ;  this  union  forms* in  fome 
only  a  canal,  as  in  the  cod,  falmon, 
ling,  &c.  and  in  others  a  pretty  large 
cavity,  as  in  the  ray  kind.  In  the 
jack  there  is  an  oblong  bag,  or  blind 
procefs,  which  is  an  addition  to  thofe 
canals,  and  which  communicates  with 
them  at  their  union.  In  the  cod, 
&c.  this  union  of  the  three  tubes 
ftands  upon  an  oval  cavity,  and  in 
the  jack  there  are  two  of  thofe  cavi¬ 
ties  :  thefe  additional  cavities  in  thefe 
fifh  appear  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  with  the  cavity  in  the  ray  or 
cartilaginous  fifh,  which  is  the  union 
of  the  three  canals 

The  whole  is  compofed  of  a  kind 
of  cartilaginous  fnbftance,  very  hard 
or  firm  In  fome  parts,  and  which  in 
fome  fifh  is  crulled  over  with  a  thin 
bony  lamella,  fo  as  not  to  allow  them 
to  collapfe ;  for  as  the  fkull  does  not 
form  any  part  of  thofe  canals  or  cavi¬ 
ties,  they  muft  be  compbfed  of  fuch 
fur-'ilance  as  is  capable  of  keeping  its 
form. 

Each  tube  deferibes  more  than  a 
femicircle  This  refembles  in  fome 
refpeCt  what  we  find  in  moft  other  a- 
nimals,  but  differs  in  the  parts  being 
diftinft  from  the  fkull. 

Two  of  the  femicircular  canals  are 
fimilar  to  one  another,  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  pair,  and  are  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  ;  the  third  is  not  fo  long ;  ia 


fome  it  is  placed  horizontally,  unit¬ 
ing  as  it  were  the  other  two  at  their 
ends  or  terminations.  In  the  fkate 
it  is  fomething  different,  being  only- 
united  to  one  of  the  perpendlculais. 

The  two  perpendiculars  unite  at 
one  part  In  one  canal,  by  one  arm  of 
each  uniting,  while  the  other  two 
arms  or  horns  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other;  and  the  arms  of  the 
honzontal  unite  with  the  other  two 
arms  of  the  perpendicular  near  the 
entrance  into  the  common  canal  or 
cavity. 

Near  the  union  of  thofe  canals  into 
the  common  they  are  fwelled  out 
into  round  bags,  becoming  there 
much  larger. 

In  the  ray  kind  they  all  terminate 
in  one  cavity,  as  has  been  obferved  ; 
and  In  the  cod  they  terminate  In  one 
canal,  which  In  thefe  fifh  is  placed 
ujion  the  additional  cavity  or  cavi¬ 
ties.  In  this  cavity  or  cavities  there 
is  a  bone  or  bones.  In  fome  there  are 
two  bones  ;  as  the  jack  has  two  ca¬ 
vities,  we  find  In  one  of  thofe  cavities 
two  bones,  and  in  the  other  only  one; 
in  the  ray  there  is  only  a  chalky  fub- 
fiance.  At  this  union  of  the  two  per¬ 
pendiculars  in  fome  fifh  enters  the  ex- 
sternal  communication,  or  what  maybe 
called  the  external  meatus.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  all  the  ray  kind;  the  exter¬ 
nal  orifice  of  which  is  fmall,  and  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  upper  fiat  furface  of  the 
head ;  but  It  is  not  every  genus  or 
fpecies  of  fifh  that  has  the  external  o- 
pening. 

The  nerve*  of  the  ear  pafs  out¬ 
wards  from  the  brain,  and  appear  to 
terminate  at  once  on  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  fwelling  of  the  femicir¬ 
cular  tubes  above  deferibed.  They 
do  not  appear  to  pafs  through  thofe 
tubes  fo  as  to  get  on  the  iufide,  as  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  quadru¬ 
peds  I  fhould  therefore  very  much 
fufpeft,  that  the  lining  of  thofe  tubes 
in  the  quadruped  is  not  nerve,  but  a 
kind  of  internal  perlofteum. 
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Anecdote t  ^VlUiers  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Mr  Pope  was  mifinformcd  when  were  then  fre(h  in  the  minds  of  menf . 

he  was  told  that  VillierSiDuke  One  of  thcfe  was,  thjt  whtn  he 
of  Buckingham,  ended  his  days  at  an  was  riding  one  day  in  his  park  with 
ale.houfe  in  Yorkfliire*;  becaufe  he  his  Iteward,  he  alked  whofe  flieep 
undoubtedly  fpent  the  latter  part  of  (a  large  flock  feeding  before  them) 
his  life,  and  died,  at  the  White  thofe  were  ?  On  the  fteward’s  an- 
Horfe  at  Empingham,  in  the  Conn-  fwering,  ‘  Your  Grace's;’  with  fome 
ty  of  Rutland,  within  a  few  miles  of  quicknefs  he  replied,  *  I  wifti  to 
his  noble  manfion  of  Burleigh  on  the  God  they  were  all  foxes.”  Another 
Hill* :  an  amazing  inflance  this  of  was,  that,  when  the  Duke  on  a  time 
that  abjecledncfs  of  temper  peculiar  was  calling  with  repeated  vehemence 
to  I'pendthrifts  1  who  certainly  have  for  a  pot  of  ale,  the  landlord  at  the 
not  the  feelings  of  other  men;  lince  White  Horfe  was  heard  to  mutter 
a  man  of  true  fpliit  would  have  con-  in  reply  from  a  back  room,  ‘  Your 
cealed  his  infamy,  and  deplorable  re-  Grace  is  in  a  plaguy  hurry;  I’ll 
verfe  of  fortune,  in  any  remote  corner  come  as  foon  as  I  have  ferved  my 
of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  have  hogs.’  This  circumflance  the  poet, 
lubjeCled  hiinfelf  to  infult,  and  the  had  he  heard  of  it,  would  have  ex¬ 
moll  complicated  mifery  and  wretch-  prtfled  in  a  ftrong  and  forcible  man- 
ednefs,  almoft  within  fight  of  the  ner,  very  difTcrent  from  the  foUow'- 
(cene  of  his  late  fplendor  and  dif-  ing : 

fipation.  Some  ale!  fome  ale!  th* impetuous  ViUiers 

When  1  was  young  (forty  years  cries: 

ago),  I  ufed  to  vifit  for  months  at  To  whom  the  furly  landlord  thus  replies  : 
the  next  village  to  Empingham;  Plague  on  your  Grace !  you  ueat  me  like  . 

where,  among  the  old  people,  I  pick-  pu  ferv^your  Lordihip— when  I’ve  fervM 
ed  up  fome  anecdotes  refpefling  the  my  hog. 

above  mentioned  unhappy  peer,  which  V. 


M»f cal  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Earl  ^Morningtom. 

The  late  Earl  of  Mornington  go  a  diftinguilhed performer  on  that 
furnilhed  a  llriking  inflance  of  inflrument,  happened  to  be  at  the 
an  early  difpofition  to  mufic,  as  well  family-feat;  but  the  child  would  not 
as  early  attention  to  mufical  inftru-  permit  him  to  take  the  violin  from 
roents.  his  father  till  his  little  hands  were 

His  father  played  well  (for  a  gen-  held  :  after  having  heard  Dubourg, 
tleman)  on  the  violin,  which  always  however,  the  cafe  was  altered,  and 
delighted  the  child  whilft  in  the  there  was  then  much  more  difficulty 
nurfe’s  arms,  and  long  before  he  could  to  perfuade  him  to  let  Dubourg  give 
fpeak.  Nor  did  this  proceed  merely  the  inflrument  back  to  his  father, 
from  a  love,  common  to  other  chil-  Nor  would  the  infant  ever  afterwards 
dren,  of  a  fprightly  noife  ;  as  may  permit  the  father  to  play  whilft  Du- 
appear  by  the  following  proof.  Du-  bourg  was  in  the  houfe. 
bourg,  who  was  thirty- four  years  a-  At  the  fame  period  he  beat  time  to 
Voi.  HI.  N»  14.  L  all 

*  Burleigh  on  the  Hill  (lands  on  a  foperb  eminence,  overlooking  the  town  of  Okenam 
and  vale  of  Catmofe ;  and  is  now  the  feat  of  the  Karl  of  Winchelfca. 

The  Duke  died  in  the  year  1(87. 


Sf  AntedoUs  of  tht  late  Earl  of  Momington. 


all  mearures  of  mufic,  however  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  nor  was  it  poflibic  to  force 
him  to  do  otherwife,  the  mod  rapid 
changes  producing  as  rapid  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  child’s  hands. 

Though  paffionately  fond  of  mu¬ 
fic,  from  indolence  he  never  attemp¬ 
ted  to  play  on  any  indrument  till  he 
was  nine  yeais  old  At  that  time  an 
old  portrait-painter  came  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  feat,  who  was  a  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  performer  on  the  violin,  but  per- 
fuaded  the  child,  that  if  he  tried  to 
play  on  that  indrument,  he  would 
hnni  be  able  to  bear  a  pait  in  a  con 
cert 

With  this  inducement,  he  foon 
learned  the  two  old  catches  of  ‘  Chrid 
Church  Bells  and  ‘  Sing  one,  two, 
three,  come  folloxv  me;’  after  which, 
his  father  and  the  painter  accontpa- 
nying  him  with  the  two  other  parts, 
he  experienced  the  plcafing  effects  of 
a  harmony  to  which  he  hinifelf  con¬ 
tributed. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  able  to  play 
the  fecond  violin  in  Corelli’s  Sona¬ 
tas  ;  which  gave  him  a  dcadinefs  in 
time  that  never  deferred  him.  For 
the  next  mufical  dage  he  commenced 
compofer,  from  emulatiun  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  given  to  a  country- dance  made 
by  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  He 
accordingly  fet  to  work,  and  by  play¬ 
ing  the  treble  on  the  violin,  whild  he 
fung  a  bafe  to  it,  he  fotmed  a  mi¬ 
nuet,  the  bafe  of  which  he  wrote  in 
the  treble  cliff,  and  was  very  profufe 
of  his  fifths  and  o£lave*,  being  to 
tally  ignorant  of  the  eftablifhed  rules 
of  compofition. 

This  minuet  was  followed  by  a 
duet  for  two  French  horns,  whild 
the  piec?  conclnded  by  an  Andante 
movement,  thus  Confiding  of  three 
parts  ;  all  of  which  being  tacked  to¬ 
gether,  he  flyled  a  Serenata.  At  this 
time  he  had  never  heard  any  mafic 
but  from  his  father,  fiders,  and  the 
gld  painter. 

He  duck  to  the  violia  till  he  was 


fourteen  ;  but  had  always  a  ftrong 
inclination  to  the  harpfichord  ;  from 
wliich  lii:^  fider  drove  him  contintial* 
ly,  faying,  that  he  fpoiled  the  indru¬ 
ment  ;  notwithdanding  which,  be 
fometimes  dole  intervals  of  praflice. 

About  this  time  the  old  l.ord 
Momington  declared  his  intention  of 
having  an  organ  for  his  chapel;  tell¬ 
ing  his  fon,  that  be  ihould  have  been 
the  organid  had  he  been  able  to  play 
on  the  indrument.  On  this  the  fon 
undertook  to  be  ready  as  loon  as  the 
organ  could  be  finifhed  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  accompli'lied  in  lefs  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  fat  down  at  the  ma¬ 
ker’s  and  played  an  extempore  fugue, 
to  the  allunilhmcnt  of  the  father,  as 
well  as  others,  who  did  not  conceive 
that  he  could  have  executed  a  fingle 
bar  of  any  tune. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  indru¬ 
ment  is  more  likely  to  form  a  com¬ 
pofer  than  any  other;  and  his  Lnid- 
fhip,  in  procefs  of  time,  both  read 
and  dudied  mufic,  whild  he  at  the 
fame  time  committed  his  ideas  to 
writing.  As  he  had,  however,  ne¬ 
ver  received  the  lead  indnidtion  in 
this  abftrufc,  thougli  pleafing  fciencc, 
he  wifKed  to  eonfult  both  Kofen- 
grave  and  Geminiani ;  who,  on  exa¬ 
mining  his  compofitions,  told  him 
they  could  not  be  of  the  lead  fervice 
to  him,  as  he  had  himftlf  invediga- 
ted  all  the  eiiabliihed  rules,  withtlicir 
proper  exceptions. 

■  Thoughfimple  melodies  commonly 
pltafc  mod  in  the  earlier  dage  of  life, 
he  had  always  a  drong  prcdileftion 
for  church- mufic  and  full  harmony, 
as  alfo  for  the  minor  third  ;  in  which 
for  that  reafon  he  made  his  fird  com¬ 
pofition. 

Irt  procefs  of  time  his  Lordfiiip  was 
fo  diilinguifhcd  for  his  mufical  abi¬ 
lities,  that  the  univerfity  of  Dublin 
eonfened  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Do<ftor  and  Profefior  of  Mufic. 

A.  T. 
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Bank  Stock 

1 1,642,406 

0 

698,544 

0 

0 

Five  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities 

17,8(^,995 

9 

.0} 

893.499 

•3 

5 

Four  per  Cent.  Contois 

32,750,100 

X) 

0 

1,3 10,000 

0 

0 

Three  per  Cent.  Confols  -  iC7,40i,6<y6 

S 

I 

13,222,050 

17 

9 

Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  l 

137,340.073 

4 

I 

1,120,202 . 

4 

3 

Three  per  Cent.  1726 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

Long  Ann.  680,375  P*""  Ann. 

calculated  at  2 1  years  purchafe 

only 

20,411,250 

0 

0 

!  680,375 

0 

0 

Short  Ann.  1777 — 25,000!.  per 

Ann. —  Short  Ann.  1778&  1779, 

412,5001.  calculated  at  14  years 

purchafe 

6,125,000 

0 

0 

4^7.500 

0 

0 

South  Sea  Stock 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

128,197 

9 

I 

Three  per  Cent.  Old  Annuities 

»«»9.U>470 

2 

7 

.357.2«4 

2 

0 

Three  per  Cent.  New 

M94»*<30 

2 

iO 

254,844 

18 

I 

Three  per  Cent.  1751 

i,9t«;,6oo 

0 

6 

57.588 

0 

0 

India  Stock 

3,200,000 

0 

0 

256,000 

0 

0 

Three  per  Cent.  Annuities 

3,000,000 

0 

0 

90,000 

0 

0 

Total  266,725,097 

12 

10 

9,536,026 

4  . 
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On  the  Progreft  of  Language  in  Scotland;  by  John  Pinksrton,  Efq. 

The  Saxon  language  may  be  re-  13381  u  is  evident  from  a  maou- 
garded  as  that  of  England  fo  fcript  colophon  given  by  Hraroe : 
early  as  the  year  500.  In  1067  the  and  it  is  furpriilng  what  a  difierence 
Normans  conquered  England;  but  of  language  there  is  between  him  and 
the  Saxon  language  remained  almoU  Robert  of  Gloceller,  though  only 
pure  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  lixty  years  interveued.  The  pro- 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  was  written  a-  nouns,  fo  frequently  and  commonly 
bout  1 1  $0.  Nay,  a  charter  of  Hen-  ufed,  muft,  one  would  imagine,  be 
ry  I.  about  1 1 30,  feems  pure  Sax-  the  mod  difficult  parts  of  fpeech  to 
on  *.  The  OrMtdum,  which  I  take  alter ;  yet  Robert  of  Gloceitcr  has 
to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  always  the  old  her  for  tbeiry  heo  for 
John  about  the  year  1 200,  is  Saxon  Mer,  &c.  while  Robert  of  Brunne 
fermenting  into  Eiiglifla  :  and  the  firtt  ufes  thei^  &c.  as  now.  Brunne 
very  Engliih  piece  feems  The  being  born  at  Maltun  in  Yorkihire* 
Gtjie  ^  King  Horn^  written  perhaps  his  language  is  alfo  very  aorthern, 
about  1250.  Riibert  of  Gloccftcr  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this 
wrote  in,  or  near,  the  year  1278,  deduflion  might  have  been  more 
as  appears  from  his  work.  Robert  complete,  had  not  the  chief  Englifh 
pf  brunne  finifhed  his  Chronicle  in  poets  written  folcly  in  French,  Ixom 
4  ,  .tlie 

*  See  it  publilhed  in  Lye’s  Saxo-Gothic  Diflionary,  Vul.  II. 
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the  Conqueft  1060,  till  Chaucer  be¬ 
gan  to  write  his  Left  pieces,  or  abuut 
1366,  bein;T  three  centuries.  The 
reafon  of  this  was,  that  French  was 
the  foie  language  ufed  at  court,  or  by 
the  nobility  ;  nay  even  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  ranks  of  people.  Trevifa,  who 
tranflated  the  Polychronicon  about 
4385  *,  tells  us  that  French  was  juft 
then  beginning  to  wear  out :  but, 
fays  he,  ‘  Sethe  Normans  come  firll 
into  Engelond  alib  gentdmen  chil¬ 
dren  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Frenchc, 
from  the  tyme  that  they  beeth  rok- 
ked  in  her  cradel — and  uplandifehe 
men  wil  liken  himfelfe  to  gcntilmen; 
and  fondeth  with  gretbefyneffe  for  to 
fpeke  Frenfche,  for  to  be  told  of.’ 
Saxon  was  left  merely  to  the  mob, 
and  the  apophthegms,  exprelGons, 
&c.  preferred  by  hiftorians  of  the 
time,  are  all  in  old  French.  In 
fhort,  when  the  reader  is  told  that 
it  was  the  great  badge  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  French,  and  French  on¬ 
ly,  we  may  guefs  it  was  very  preva¬ 
lent  indeed.  Attention  to  this  be¬ 
comes  the  more  neceflary  ;  becaufe, 
without  knowing  that  French  was 
the  foie  polite  language  of  England 
for  three  centuries,  we  (hall  fall  into 
the  very  common  and  natural  miftake 
that  ail  French  manuferipts,  &c. 
were  written  by  Frenchmen  ;  that 
our  poets  and  minftrels  were  all 
French,  &c.  becaufe  they  wrote  in 
French.  Though  indeed  no  man  of 
any  learning  can  be  fulpedted  of  fuch 
a  blunder  ;  for  he  might  as  well  fup- 
pofe  that  moft  of  the  £ari>pean  poets 
of  the  fixteenth  century  were  old 
Romans,  becaufe  moft  of  them  wrote 
in  Latin  ■,  that  a  man  who  writes  in 
Greek  muft  be  a  Greek  ;  in  Italian, 
an  Italian  ;  or,  at  once,  becaufe  he 
writesFrench  verfes  muft  bea French¬ 
man.  A  catalogue  of  Englifh  wri¬ 
ters  who  have  written  in  french  is 
much  wanted :  and  I  dare  fay  up¬ 


wards  of  a  hundred  names  might  yet 
be  recovered. 

To  return  to  our  analogy.  The 
Pifts,  ufing  the  Gothic  language, 
fettled  in  Scotland  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  Till  460  years  after, 
they  were  the  foie  poiTclTort  of  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  Clyde 
and  Forth  ;  and  from  that  till  843 
the  whole  fertile  parts,  amounting  to 
two  thirds,  were  theirs.  In  843 
thry  were  vanquKhed  ;  but  the  vic¬ 
tor  Kenneth  afpired  to  their  crown, 
as  his  due  by  inheritance,  and  Is  call- 
td  king  of  Plr^liila,  and  not  of  Sco¬ 
tia,  by  old  chronicles.  Certain  it  Is, 
that  he  framed  laws  for  his  united 
dates,  and  treated  the  Pidts  as  his 
own  people  The  Pifts  were  by  far 
the  greater  and  more  opulent  part  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
retained  their  own  tongue  ;  for,  had 
they  not,  the  Gaelic  would  have 
been  the  univerfal  language  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  this  day.  The  Gaelic  was  no 
doubt  the  court- language  in  Scotland 
for  fome  time,  as  the  French  was 
in  England  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  'I'he  latter  inftance  continued 
for  three  centuries  ;  the  former  lure- 
ly  not  fo  long  :  For  upon  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth  in  1039, 
Malcolm  the  heir  of  the  crown  fled 
into  England,  where  he  remained 
for  feventecn  years  before  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  refume  his  kingdom.  Ed¬ 
ward  the  ConfefTor  was  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  1041  till  106^;  and  in 
his  reign  we  know  that  French  was 
the  court  language  In  England.  Mal¬ 
colm  furely  ufed  this  fpeech,  and  his 
court  alfo.  Many  Saxons  came  to 
Scotland  with  him  1056,  and  alfo 
at  the  Conqueft  1066;  but  in  1093 
they  were  all  very  prudently  ordered 
to  leave  the  kingdom  by  Dovenald 
Ban  his  fucceifor.  They  were  chiefly 
men  of  rank  ;  and  had  they  Introdu¬ 
ced  any  language,  it  would  have  been 

the 


•  The  additions  to  the  Polychronicon  are,  howeVer,  of  Cazton,  who  wrote  a  whole  cea* 
tary  later.  See  Nicholfon's  hnglilh  Hiltory  Lib. 
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the  French.  After  this,  conftant 
wars  and  enmity  prevailed  between 
the  Scots  and  Englilh  ;  and  few  tra¬ 
ces  of  intercourfc  can  be  difeovered  ; 
far  lefs  did  the  former,  as  is  igno¬ 
rantly  imagined,  borrow  their  very 
fpeech  from  their  bittereft  enemy  It 
is  remarkable,  that  as  foon  as  Ed¬ 
ward  111.  opened  the  inveterate  en¬ 
mity  between  theEnglifh  and  French, 
the  latter  language  ceafed  in  England; 
and  we  may  reafon  from  the  ftrongeft 
analogy  upon  this  occafion. 

But  yet  another  point  requires  our 
attention.  In  945  *  Edmund  king 
of  England  gave  Cumberland  to  Mal¬ 
colm  1.  king  of  Scotland,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  homage  for  it.  From  this 
period  the  heir  of  the  Scottilh  crown 
was  always  Prince  of  Cumberland, 
and  lefided  as  a  king  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  conllantly  expofed  to 
the  Danes  and  other  enemies.  A  moil 
excellent  device  ;  by  which  a  prince 
was  educated  in  difficulties,  and 
taught  to  govern  by  degrees.  Now 
the  prince,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  did 
not  ufe  the  Gaelic  in  a  country  where 
it  was  never  fpoken  ;  but  remaining 
there  from  early  youth,  adopted 
French,  the  court-tongue  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  country  his  princi¬ 
pality  was  f ,  and  to  the  king  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  do  homage. 
But  this  argument  would  require  re¬ 
inforcements,  which  the  obfeurity  of 
the  fubjefl  prevents  being  lent. 

It  appears  from  Turgot’s  Life  of 
St  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  Kean- 
m6r,  about  1080,  that  the  King  was 
Interpreter  between  her  and  the  Scot¬ 


tilh  Ecclefiaflics.  If  they  fpoke 
Gaelic,  the  King  could  not  have 
underftoud  them ;  for  he  had  been 
feventeen  years  in  England,  where 
he  had  only  fpoken  French,  and 
Saxon  to  fervants.  But  if  they  fpoke 
Pi£liih,  it  was  fo  near  the  Saxon, 
both  being  originally  dialedls  of  the 
Gothic,  that  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  he  might  have  aflcd  as 
interpreter.  This  argument  is  alfo 
not  ftrong. 

Under  William  of  Scotland  1 165, 
the  Scottilh  coin  bears  a  French  in- 
feription,  lb  rei  willem  :  fome 
pennies  bear  willem  ri,  the  lad 
word  is  the  Gaelic  for  iing.  But 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  Irifh  or 
Gaelic  was  then  the  language  of 
Scotland  were  ridiculous ;  for  we 
find  REi,  RE,  RI,  in  the  fame  way  on 
foreign  coins  ;  and  it  is  merely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rude  engraver’s  having 
more  or  lefs  room.  Nay,  in  old 
French  manuferipts  we  find  rey,  rei, 
RiE,  ri,  all  for  the  prefent  roi  or 
king. 

Alexander  III.  1249,  took  his 
coronation-oath  Latine  et  Gallice, 
The  latter  word,  Father  Innes,  for¬ 
getting  his  ufual  acutenefs,  fays,  may 
be  Gaelic  or  Irilh.  It  is  French  all 
the  world  over :  and,  had  Gaelic 
been  implied,  it  would  have  been  Hi- 
bernice  ;  for  writers  of  a  century  or 
two  after  call  it  Irijh.  Gaelic  is  a 
very  late  word  ;  nay,  I  believe,  un¬ 
known  till  this  prefent  century ;  and 
it  was  not  invented  till  the  Scottilli 
antiquaries  difc'jvered  that  the  High¬ 
landers  were  not  of  Irifh  origin. 

Sir 


•  Saxton  Chren.  and  fee  Milton’s  Hiftory  of  England.  Guthrie,  in  what  he  calls  an  Hi- 
flory  of  Scotland,  Arangely  places  this  event  in  the  reign  of  ConAantine,  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before  :  but  even  to  mention  fuch  a  writer  is  a  wame,  for  his  whole  work,  is  one  mais 
of  error  and  inaccuracy. 

t  It  is  in  old  charters  faid  to  be  between  Scotland  and  England.  See  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple.  The  biAiop  of  Carlifle  was  a  fuAragon  of  Glafgow.  Ancient  Cumbria  fteras  to  me 
to  have  occupied  the  prefent  Cumberland  and  We Amoreland  in  England;  and  JLaiierk- 
Ihire,  Cnnnyngham,  Kyle,  Renfrew,  and  Dumfries  Aiires,  in  Scotland,  ft  is  often  called  a 
kingdom  by  old  writers;  and  it  deferves  the  title.  The  Cumberland  dialed  is  at  prefent 
cxa&ly  the  PitAifn,  or  broad  ScottiAi,  as  a  Wellhraan  would  pronounce  it.  See  Ralph’s 
Psemt  in  the  CumberlanJ  dialeci,  1 747;  or  thofc  of  £van  Clark,  I  believe  the  fame 

Ipscch  prs^-ails  over  Galloway. 
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Sir  George  Mackenyie,  the  flimficft 
of  all  writers,  firft  liarted  this ;  and 
the  Scottiih  antiquaries  have,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  been  retrograde  for  a 
century  ;  and  are  of  courfe  near  two 
centuries  behind  the  Engliih.  Since 
Alexander  III.  took  the  oath  in 
French,  it  is  llrongly,  if  not  ne- 
cefiarily,  implied,  that  French  was 
then  the  polite  language  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England. 

French  being  the  language  of  the 
polite,  and  Latin  of  the  learned,  who 
could  ufe  the  vulgar  tongue  in  wri¬ 
ting  !  Even  in  England,  perhaps  the 
only  progreflive  evidence  of 'the  lan¬ 
guage  is  contained  in  the  three  or 
four  books  abovementioned.  Ko 
wonder  then  that  in  Scotland  no 
deductive  written  proofs  (hould  re¬ 
main.  But  we  may  fafely  conclude 
that  the  Pi£li(h,  or  a  dialedl  of  the 
Gothic,  remained  the  vulgar  lan¬ 
guage  of  two-thirds  of  Scotland 
from  the  eaiiieft  times  till  the  Scot¬ 
tiih  poets  iirft  ufed  it  in  writing. 

Now,  though  an  infinite  number 
of  Scandinavian  poems  has  been 
publilhcd  from  the  time  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  gives  iranf- 
latioRS  of  many  as  evidences  of  his 
hifiory,  down  to  the  prefeut  day,  yet 
none  of  thefe  poems  exceed  the 
length  of  Ihort  tales,  &c.  or  what 
we  would  call  iailads.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  to  a  certainty, 
that  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  in  the 
more  extenfive  and  more  learned  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  no  Pic- 
tilh  bard  ever  thoitght  of  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  a  fong  or  a  ballad. 
Perhaps  fome  of  thcle  compofiiions 
may  yet  be  retained  by  tradition  in 
Buchan,  the  north  part  of  Aberdeen- 
Ihlre,  where  the  Piciilli  language  re¬ 
mains  almod  pure. 

Indeed  1  fufpedi  that  no  Scottiih 
poet  before  Thomas  of  Ercildon  ven¬ 


tured  beyond  a  ballad,  when  ufing 
his  native  tongue.  Perhaps  one  or 
two  may  have  written  a  romance  in 
French  rhime,  though  now  loll  or 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  dubious  whether 
the  Piftilh  was  ever  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  there  is  at  any  rate  no 
room  to  fuppofc  that  the  Pi^ilh, 
when  fermenting  into  Scottiih,  was 
ever  ufed  in  writing.  As  obferved 
above,  the  polite  ufed  French,  and 
the  learned  Latin,  and  who  elfe 
could  write?  The  poor  bards,  who 
entertained  the  mob,  might  recite 
ballads  and  Ihort  romances  in  tlve  vul¬ 
gar  tongue  ;  but  the  minilrcls,  who 
appeared  in  the  King’a  or  in  the 
Bvoit’s  hall,  would  ufe  French  only, 
as  in  England ;  for  had  they  tried 
the  common  Unguage,  they  would 
have  been  fent  into  the  kitchen. 

The  nvufic  of  thefe  Pidilh  and 
Scoto-Pidilh  fongs  and  ballads  per¬ 
haps  prefented  early  fpecimens  of 
that  exquifite  expreflion,  and  limple 
melody,  now  fo  dcfervcdly  admired 
in  Scottiih  asufic.  The  ancient  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mufic  remains,  I  believe, 
very  obfeure ;  fo  of  the  Pi&ilh  no¬ 
thing  can  be  faid  ;  nor  indeed  of 
that  of  the  Scoto-Pi£lilh  xra  of  our 
language,  which  extends  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century;  du¬ 
ring  which  the  Pidilh  was  gradual¬ 
ly  becoming  lefa  Gothic,  and  more 
near  to  the  language  now  termed 
Scottijhy  in  like  manner  as  the  Pran- 
cic  in  four  or  five  centuries  became 
French  ;  and  the  Saxon  in  three  be¬ 
came  the  Englilh  of  Chaucer. 

In  the  tivclfth  century  church- 
mufic  mull  have  been  in  an  advan¬ 
ced  (late  in  Scotland  ;  for  iElred, 
who  died  in  1166,  thus  fpeaks  of  it, 
as  1  find  bis  words  tranllated  by 
Mackenyie  in  his  bulky  and  ftrange 
Colleftions,  called  Livex  efihe  Scot- 
tijh  Writers  *.  ‘  Since  ail  types 

and  figures  are  now  ceafed,  why  fo 
many 


*  My  author  is  fo  inaccurate,  that  I  know  not  if  it  be  of  the  Englilh  or  Scottiih  mufi*- 
that  iEircd  fpeaks.  Thus  Mackuiyic  has  fwcllcd  thofc  vaft  voliuncs  of  lives,  by  infert* 

ir.g 
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ir.ahy  organs  and  cymbals  in  our  the  Guido  Aretino  of  Scothnd. 
churches  ?  Why,  I  (ay,  that  terrible  George  Newton,  in  hii  Lives  of  the 
blowing  of  bellows,  that  rather  imi-  Bifhups  of  Dumblanc,  as  quoted  by 
tales  the  frightfomeiicfs  of  thunder,  Dcmpller  f ,  fays,  he  brought  the 
than  the  fweet  harmony  of  the  voice  ?  iicottiih  churcb-mufic  to  vie  with 
For  what  end  is  tl>is  contraSion  and  that  of  Rome  itfclf.  His  whole 
dilatation  of  the  voice  ?  One  reftrains  coinpofitions  were  mafter- pieces,  and 
his  breath,  another  breaks  his  breath,  he  wrote  four  books  on  the  fcicnce  : 
and  a  third  unaccountably  dilates  his  ».  De  ca/itu  Ecclf/iajiico  corrigendo^ 
voice  ;  and  fomctiines,  which  I  am  a.  De  Ttnore  Muficali.  3.  Tetra- 
afhamed  to  fay,  they  fall  a  quivering  chordo/~um.  4  Fentachorderum 
like  the  neighing  of  horfes.  Then  In  this  ancient  period  romances  in 
they  lay  down  their  manly  vigour,  French  ryme  were  almoft  ^hc  foie 
and  with  their  voices  endeavour  to  literary  amufement  of  the'  Englifh 
imitate  the  foftnefs  of  women.  'I'hen,  or  of  the  Scottiih  men  of  rank  ; 
by  an  artificial  circumvolution,  they  while  the  vulgar  had  only  fongs  and 
have  a  variety  of  out- runnings,  ballads.  King  Horn  is  the  only  ro- 
Sometimes  you  (hall  fee  them  with  mance  written  in  Englifh  before  the 
open  mouths,  and  their  breath  re-  year  1300  which  is  extant:  but  it 
ftrained,  as  if  they  were  expiring  would  feem  that  from  this  time,  till 
and  not  Tinging;  and,  by  a  ridicu  Chaucer  began  to  ridicule  the  roman* 
lous  interruption  of  their  breath,"  ces,  and  to  furnifh  a  better  enter* 
feem  as  if  they  were  altogether  ft-  tainment,  being  (ixty  or  feventy  years 
lent.  At  other  times  they  appear  after,  many  romances  were  tranflated 
like  perfons  in  the  agonies  of  death;  from  French  into  Englifh,  the  latter 
then,  with  a  variety  of  geftures,  language  gradually  gaining  ground, 
they  perfonate  comedians  ;  their  lips  Thcfe  Englifh  romances  were  much 
arc  contracted,  their  ey'es  roll,  their  read  in  Scotland,  being  written  ge- 
(houlders  ate  moved  upwards  and  nerally  in  the  northern  dialed!,  which 
downwards,  their  fingers  move  and  from  its  mixture  of  Danifh  approach* 
dance  to  every  note  And  this  li*  «d  very  near  to  the  Scoto*Pidlifh ; 
diculous  behaviour  is  called  reli-  and  as  the  French  romances  gave  a 
gion  :  and,  when  thefe  things  are  French  hue  to  the  language  of  Chau* 

moil  frequently  done,  then  God  is  cer,  fo  tine  Englifh  rehned,  and  fof* 

faid  to  be  more  honourably  wor*  tened,  and  enriched,  the  language 

fliipped  *.*  of  Barbour  For  that  Barbour  was 

But  about  1240,  Simon  Taylor,  verfed  in  that  kind  of  reading  ap* 
a  Scottifh  Dominican  fiiar,  became  pears  from  his  book;  and  hislaugnage 

is 

digref&ont.  If  a  man  wrote  a  hiflory  of  Scotland,  in  his  life  is  given  a  comfUtc  Hi- 
fitri  of  S»oUa~.i :  If  another  wrote  a  fyllein  of  divinity,  a  complete  fyflem  of  divimity  ii  one  e* 
pil^e  of  his  life.  He  and  Abercrombie  were  keen  Vapilb;  and  fpared  nothing  to  fup- 
port  indefeazotU  riglt. 

The  ri^ht  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 

*  ,£!red,  SMculnm  Caritatis,  lib.  ii.  c.  ao.  inter  opera,  Duaci,  1631,  4to. 
t  Dempder's  accounts  are  very  dubious;  and  other  authority  is  always  required  to  fup- 
port  his  aflcrtions. 

I  ft  it  well  known,  that  an  anecdote  about  Scottifh  mufic  occurs  in  the  Penfieri  Diverjo 
of  7affoai.  At  many  have  confuked  the  book  without  being  able  to  find  h,  I  think  it  pro¬ 
per  juft  to  mention,  that  it  it  in  the  tenth  book,  p.  57a.  edit,  in  Carpi,  i6ao,  410.  Now 
It  happens  oddly,  that  though  the  title  bears  Litti  Liiri,  yet  the  tenth  book  is  want¬ 
ing  in  mod  copies ;  fo  that  the  word  is  common  without  it,  hut  extremely  fcarce  with  it. 
Mr  Nicol,  bookfeller  to  the  King,  has  a  complete  copy ;  and  in  it  i^it  oculit  viJi.  The  paf- 
fage  ^  been  underflood  to  refer  to  James  I.  but  it  nfett  to  James  VI,  in  whofe  time  Taf- 
foni  lived :  when  wc  lay  Louis  King  of  France,  it  is  tbe  greftao  wc  mean. 
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is  full  of  Anglicifms,  or  rather  Ro- 
inancifms  It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  fiich  was  the  progrefs  of  rtfinc- 
mcnt  from  the  fouth,  that  the  old 
French  poetry  is  full  of  Provcnza- 
lifms,  the  English  of  Francifms,  and 
the  Scotliih  of  Anglicifms. 

The  language  of  Lermont,  who 
wrote  a  century  before  Barbour,  or 
about  1270,  we  unhappily  cannot 
judge  of,  his  Romance  of  Trillram 
being  loft,  as  is  to  be  feared.  But 
Robert  of  Brunne,  who  wrote  in 
1538,  has  preferved  fingular  notices 
concerning  it  *.  In  his  Prolog,  he 
fays  he  will  not  ufe  an  high  and  un> 
common  ftyle,  becaufe  it  is  unfit  for 
the  vulgar,  to  whom  he  writes ;  and 
it  is  alfo  liable  to  be  changed  and 
corrupted  by  reciters  and  tranferibers, 
who  do  nut  under ftand  it,  but  alter 
It  to  their  own  phrafeology  ; 

1  fee  in  fong  in  fedgeyng  tale 

Of  Erceldoun,  and  of  Kendale  : 

Nun  tJiauie  fays  as  thai  thorn  wroght ; 

And  in  ther  faying  it  femes  nogiit. 

That  may  thou  herein  Sir  Tristrem; 

Over  gefies  it  has  the  fteem-; 

Over  all  that  is,  or  was ; 

If  men  it  fayd  asmade  'lliomas. 

What  was  the  name  of  him  of  Ken¬ 
dale  is  not  known,  but  Thomas  was 
of  trceldown  ;  and  to  him  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  Trifti  am  Is  here  given  with 
fuperlatlve  pralfe,  no  lefs  than  that 
it  exceeded  all  the  or  romances 

ever  written.  He  afterwards  tells  us 
of  the  fame  authors: 

That  fayd  it  in  fo  quainte  Inglis, 

That  manyone  wate  not  what  it  is. 

And  again,  that  he  could  not  make 
fuch  ftrotig  Inglis  as'thefc  writers,  but 
compofes  for  the  commonalty;  and 
tells  his  plain  reader, 

They  faid  it  for  pride  and  nobleye, 

That  were  not  fulk  as  thee. 

It  appears  to  me  from  all  thefe  paf- 
fages,  that  Lermont,  who  was  born 
and  lived  near  the  borders,  where  the 
Aadcs  between  the  Englifti  and  Scot- 


tlfti  from  frequent  interchange  of  In¬ 
habitants  in  the  very  early  periods 
were  very  minute,  had  written  In  the 
Southern  Scott  ifh,  which  was  in  fa  A 
the  northern  dlaledl  of  the  Englifti 
romancers ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Cum¬ 
bria  lay  in  both  realms,  as  above 
ftiown,  and  its  later  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  Pids.  Hence  Robert  of 
Brunne  calls  it  Englifti ;  but  whence 
arofe  the  quaintnefs  he  fpeaks  of  i 
Was  it  from  Lermont's  ufing  high 
figures?  from  his  adopting  French 
words,  as  Chaucer  afterwards  did  ? 
or  from  his  Scottllh  words  unknown 
to  this  author  ?  Lermont’s  uftng  high 
figures,  and  alfo  French,  appears  the 
moil  probable  opinion  ;  for  our  poet 
fays  his  works  are  only  fit  for  pride 
and  nobleye,  that  is,  great  men  and 
nobility,  as  the  context  (hows.  And 
perhaps,  if  the  mixture  of  French 
words  with  Englifti  was  a  fault,  Ler¬ 
mont,  and  not  Chaucer,  ought  to 
bear  the  blame  ;  though  there  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Lermont  and  Chau¬ 
cer  only  ufed  the  language  of  the  po- 
liteft  people  of  the  period  :  for  to 
alter  a  language  is  the  work  of  time ; 
and  no  fingle  writer  can  ever  effcA  fo 
prodigious  a  work ;  indeed,  no  one 
ever  made  the  attempt.  Lermont  and 
Chaucer  wrote  for  men  of  birth  and 
education  ;  and  doubtlefs  In  the  Ian- 
gu.ige  ufed  by  them, 

'I  he  firll  Scottlfti  writers  thus 
finding  the  Englifti  a  filler  dialed  al¬ 
ready  written,  naturally  In  writing 
accommodated  themfelves  to  it  ;  as 
the  Englifti  authors  had  to  the 
French.  Hence,  written  language 
becoming  colloquial  by  degrees,  firft 
among  the  higher  clnftes,  and  then 
partly  among  the  vulgar,  the  Scot- 
tifti  language  has  more  and  more 
yielded  to  the  Englifti,  as  a  politer 
language,  down  to  this  very  day. 
Thus  has  the  vulgar  error  crept  in, 
that  the  Scottifti  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  or  that  it  it  in  fad 
•  merely 


See  hii  Chronicle  publiOied  by  Heame. 
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merely  a  dialeft  of  the  Englifti  im-  written  tongue  (hould  have  been  ori- 
ported  into  that  country.  1  hough  ginally  termed  Rctnano,  It.  Reman, 
the  reader  may  well  believe,  that  I  f'r.  Rematice,^^.  becaufe  all  derived 
(hould  with  pleafurc  give  the  Scot-  from  the  hotran  or  Latin?  Has  any 
ti(h  language  fo  refpeftable  an  origin  one  yet  difeoverrd  ficm  this  that 
as  the  Englilh,  yet  much  inquiry  in-  theft  three  languages,  thus  collate- 
to  the  fubjeft  forbids  my  fubferibing  rally  allied,  are  fprung  from  each  o- 
to  this  hypothefis.  My  reafons  will  thcr,  or  are  dialers  of  each  other: 
appear  from  many  parts  of  this  elTay;  The  Engliff.  was  Gothic,  fo  was  al¬ 
and  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  con-  fo  the  P  Aifh  ;  the  one  North  Go- 
clufive.  Proximity  of  tongues  proves  thic,  the  other  South  Gothic.  '1  he 
collateral  relation,  but  not  derlva-  Pifls  were,  indeed,  as  much  Englilh 
ticn  ;  elfe  the  Swedllh  *  would  alfo  as  the  Jutes  or  Saxons.  Neynina  ntn 
be  derived  from  the  Englifh.  For  mutant  retu. 

that  fptech,  and  I  believe  the  Danifli,  Airother  eaufc  why  many  later 
are  as  near  to  the  Englifh  as  the  real  Anglicifms  appear  in  the  old  Scot- 
Scottifh  is.  Piflifh  and  Saxon,  Scot-  tllh  language  is,  that  it  was  ufual 
tifh  and  Englifh,  are  both  equally  for  many  Scott ifhinen  to  go  to  Eng- 
derived  from  the  Gothic.  Their  land  to  follow  their  ftudits  at  the  u- 
great  fimilarity  then  can  be  no  won  nlverfities  there.  St  Andrews,  the 
dcr.  The  Piftifh  was  the  earlier  Go-  oldcft  unlverfity  in  Scotland,  was 
thic,  the  Saxon  the  latter ;  the  idiom  only  founded  In  1413;  before  that 
and  body  of  the  language  were  ever  time  Undents  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
the  fame.  But  nearly  one  half  of  Oxford,  or  Paris.  In  the  Revet 
the  old  Scottifh  words  is  not  to  be  Tale,  Chaucer  tells  us  the  two  Cam- 
found  in  the  Saxon,  but  folely  in  the  bridge  fludents 

Gothic.  ^  ^  Of  o  toun  were  they  bom  that  hlghte 

True  it  is,  that  what  an  Englifh  Strother, 

writer  now  calls  Scottifh,  ancient  Fer  b  the  north  1  cannot  tellen  where. 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  writers  called  There  never  was  even  a  village  of 
Englifh.  Tliereafon  is  plain.  Down  this  name  in  the  North  of  England  : 
to  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Scotland  the  the  place  was  apparently  Anflruthcr 
Irifh  had  been  alfo  called  Scottifh  f,  in  fife. 

as  fpoken  by  the  Scottifh  HIghlan-  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  note  to  his  Life 
ders,  and  who  were  properly  Scots,  of  Chaucer,  fays,  ‘  Chaucer’s  repu- 
When,  by  a  necelTary  contingency,  tation  was  as  well  eflablifhed  in  Scot- 
the  Gothic  language  had  in  the  fame  land  as  in  England  :  and  1  will  take 
fpace,  though  in  different  nations,  upon  me  to  fay,  that  he  was  as  much 
retained  much  the  fame  hues,  the  the  father  of  poetry  in  that  country* 
name  of  that  dialetf,  which  was  fpo-  as  In  thl.s.*  This  is  quite  a  mlflakc. 
ken  by  the  greater  and  politer  pco-  Chaucer  was  in  the  higheft  admira- 
ple,  was  Imparted  to  the  other  Inha-  tion  In  Scotland,  as  he  juflly  defer- 
bitlng  a  contiguous  part  of  the  very  ved  ;  but  not  one  Scottifh  poet  has 
fame  Ifland.  Is  this  any  thing  extra-  imitated  him,  or  is  in  the  lead  in¬ 
ordinary?  Is  It  more  ftrange,  than  debted  to  him.  I  wKh  the  Scotlifli 
that  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  writers  had  owned  him  as  father  of 
VoL.  HI.  N®  14.  M  their 

•  For  the  wonderful  affinity  between  the  Swedifh  and  Englifh,  fee  Mr  Core’s  travels. 
Had  Sweden  been  where  Ireland  is,  the  Swedifh  would  alfo  have  been  called  Englifh. 

f  An  A3t  of  Parliament,  1541,  authorizes  the  lieges  to  have  the  bibte  in  and  Sett- 
fit.  Scottifh  p<»ts  fay  tur  tomgut,  &c.  See  Lbdfay’s  Papbgo,  &c.  Lord  Hailes  tnif- 
bterprm  a  limilar  paffage  b  Dun  bar,  as  though  Dunbar  thought  he  was  an  Englifbman  b«- 
bom  b  Eaft  Lothian :  but  the  exprelfion  has  no  fuch  mcioung. 
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their  poetry  with  all  my  heart :  but 
not  a  trace  of  this  can  be  found. 
They  praife  him  ;  but  never  imitate 
cither  his  language,  ftanza,  manner, 
or  fentiments ;  how  then  can  he  be 
their  model  ?  Thomas  of  Ercildon 
wrote  the  century  before  Chaucer ; 
and  Barbour  knew  nothing  of  him 
though  he  wrote  in  1375.  Chaucer’s 
fame  was  not  wide  till  after  his  death 


in  1400:  Gower,  the  ftupideft  of 
writers,  had  always  been  preferred 
to  him  ;  and  Chaucer  himfelf  calk 
him  his  mailer.  If  Mr  Tyrwhitt  will 
point  out  one  imitation  of  the  flight* 
cil  paflage  of  Chaucer  in  any  Scot* 
tiih  poet  whatever.  It  will  operate  to 
his  purpofe  :  but  1  know  from  cer* 
tain  knowledge  that  he  cannot ;  fo 
mud  refufe  my  aflent  to  his  opinion*. 


A  particular  Account  rtlativt  to  an  Hindoo  Woman's  burning  htrftlf  alive  nxiith 
her  deccafsd  HuJlanJ  i  taken  from  an  authentic  Letter^  dated  Calcutta^ 
fitly  25.  1779. 


CiOculChundfs  GosAOL,aBra- 
^  min  of  fuperior  call,  whofc 
charafler  as  a  merchant  and  a  man 
of  integrity  was  very  refpeflable  a- 
m  tig  Europeans,  and  exceedingly 
fo  with  every'  native  of  this  country 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  him  ;  for 
he  maintained  a  great  many  poor 
daily  at  his  houfe,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  he  lived ; — and  he 
extended  his  generofity  to  many  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  by  lending  them  money 
when  in  diltrefs. — He  was  Governor 
V'creld’s  Banian  ;  and  from  that  cir* 
cumilance,  1  believe,  you  can  con¬ 
firm  all  I  have  advanced  in  Gocul’s 
lavour. 

Gocul  had  been  confined  to  his 
room  about  a  fortnight  by  a  fever 
and  flux  :  I  frequently  vifited  him  in 
that  time,  but  did  not  apprehend  his 
diflulution  was  fo  near,  till  lad  Tuef- 
day  morning,  the  20th  indant,  when 
on  fending  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
my  feivant  infonned  me  he  was  re 
moved  from  his  own  houfe  to  the 
hanks  of  a  creek  that  runs  from  Col- 
lyghaut  (a  place  held  facred  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  where  the  water  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  that  is  ufed  in  adminillrating 
oaths  to  Hindoos  in  and  about  Cal¬ 
cutta)  into  the  river  Ganges,  as  you 
know  is  cudomary  with  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  die  in  or  near  that  river,  or 
fume  creek  that  runs  into  It.  At  a- 
bout  oine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 


that  day  I  w'ent  to  fee  him,  where  he 
lay  on  a  Fly  Palanquin  in  a  boat  in 
that  creek.  His  fervant  told  me  he 
could  hear,  but  was  not  able  to  fpeak 
to  any  body.  1  went  near  him,  and 
called  to  him  by  name  ;  he  knew  my 
voice,  turned  about,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  me  :  I  took  hold  of  it, 
and  found  It  very  cold :  he  prefled 
mine,  and  fald  he  was  obliged  to 
me  for  coming  to  fee  him.  1  told 
him  he  would  get  his  death  by  lying 
expofed  without  covering  (for  he 
was  naked  to  his  hips)  to  the  moift 
air  this  rainy  feafon,  clofe  to  a  nady 
muddy  bank :  he  faid,  he  wifhed  to 
be  cold,  for  that  he  was  then  burn¬ 
ing  with  heat,  (although  his  hand, 
as  obferved  before,  was  very  cold). 
I  then  put  mv  hand  to  his  forehead, 
which  was  alfo  very  cold  ;  Hill  he  in¬ 
filled  that  he  was  burning  with  heat. 
I  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  or¬ 
der  him  to  be  carried  back  to  his  own 
houfe ;  he  (hook  his  head,  but  faid 
nothing  In  anfwer.  1  repeated  the 
requell,  but  he  (hook  his  head  again 
without  faying  a  word.  1  did  not 
imagine  fuch  a  propofitlon  would  be 
attended  to,bccaufe  it  is  an  Invariable 
cuflom,  you  know,  amongll  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  when  given  over  by  their  doc¬ 
tors,  to  be  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  or  of  fomc  creek  that 
runs  into  it,  which  they  have  a  very 
fuperilitious  veneration  for ;  and  I 
have 


Introduilory  Ellay  to  the  Maitland  CollefUoa  of  Scottilh  Poems. 
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hare  heard,  that  if  a  Hindoo  dies  in 
his  own  houfe.  it  is  razed  to  the 
ground.  Gocul’s  is  a  very  large 
houfe,  and  fuch  a  circumftance  would 
confequently  be  a  great  detriment  to 
the  eltate.  I  ftaid  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  him.  On  coming 
away,  he  repeated  his  obligations  to 
me  for  the  yifits  I  paid  him  during 
his  iUnefs,  and  for  my  attention  to 
him  at  that  time  in  particular,  and 
prefled  my  hand  very  hard  at  parting, 
for  he  was  perfedly  fenfible  ;  and  I 
believe,  if  proper  care  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  of  him,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  have  reftored  his  health. 
There  were  a  vaft  number  of  Bra- 
fnins  reading  and  praying  near  him. 
Early  the  next  morning  1  fent  my  fer- 
vant  to  afle  how  he  was  :  he  brought 
me  for  anfwer,  that  Gocul  was  in  the 
fame  flate  as  when  1  left  him  the 
preceding  night ;  and  whilil  I  was  at 
breakfafl,  one  of  his  dependents  came 
to  tell  me  he  was  dead.  1  went  to  fee 
him  foon  after,  and  found  him  co¬ 
vered  with  a  (heet.  I  then  inquired 
if  either  of  his  wives  (for  he  had  two) 
would  bum  with  him  ;  but  nobody 
there  could  inform  me.  I  defired 
one  of  his  dependents  to  let  me  know 
if  either  of  them  refolved  to  burn, 
that  1  might  be  prefent :  this  was 
about  eight  o’clock  laft  Wednefday 
morning.  At  ten  o’clock  the  corpfe 
was  carried  to  Collyghaut,  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  creek, 
and  about  24-  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  the 
lame  day,  Mr  Shakefpeare,  who  had 
an  elleem  for  Gocul,  whole  nephew 
Joynerain  Gofaul  is  Mr  Shakef- 
peare’s  Banian,  called  on  me  to  let 
me  know  that  Gocul’s  firft  wife  Tar- 
ryaell  was  refolved  to  burn.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  together,  and  reach¬ 
ed  Collyghaut  in  time,  where  Gocul 
lay  on  a  pile  of  Sandal  wood  and 
dry  ftraw,  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
as  naked  as  when  I  faw  him  the 
night  before.  His  wife,  we  were  told, 


was  praying  on  the  edge  of  the 
creek,  where  we  were  informed  her 
children  (two  boys  and  one  girl,  one 
of  the  boys  feven  years  the  other  five, 
and  the  girl  thirteen  months  old), 
were  prefent  with  her  and  Kiften- 
churn,  Gocul’s  eldtft  brother ;  that 
at  firft  fight  of  her  children,  the 
ftrong  ties  of  human  nature  ftrug- 
gling  with  her  refolution,  drew  a 
tear  from  her  ;  but  (he  foon  recover¬ 
ed  herfelf,  and  told  her  children 
their  father  was  dead,  and  that  (he 
was  going  to  die  with  him;  that  they 
muft  look  up  to  their  uncle,  pointing 
to  Kiftenchurn,  who,  with  his  fdn 
Joynerain  Ireforementioned,  would  be 
both  father  and  mother  to  them ;  and 
that  they  muft  therefore  obey  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would 
Gocul  and  herfelf  if  living.  I’hen 
turning  to  Kiftenchurn,  (he  enjoined 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  en¬ 
join  Joynerain  (who  was  then  at 
Dacca),  to  be  fathers  and  prote61ors 
to  her  children,  and  committed  them 
to  their  care. 

This  done,  (he  left  her  children, 
and  advanced  towards  the  funeral 
pile,  which  was  furrounded  by  a  vaft 
concoiirfe  of  people,  chiefly  Bra- 
mins,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
it,  fo  that  there  was  a  free  paCTage 
round  the  pile.  Mr  Shakefpeare 
and  I  were  in  front  of  the  circle, 
and  I  had  a  perfefl  view  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fccne 

As  foon  as  (he  appeared  in  the 
circle,  I  thought  (lie  was  fomewhat 
confufed  ;  but  whether  from  the 
fight  of  her  hufband  lying  dead  on 
the  pile,  or  the  great  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  aflembled,  or  at  feeing  Euro¬ 
peans  among  them,  for  there  were 
two  befides  Mr  Shakefpeare  and  my- 
felf,  I  cannot  tell ;  however,  (he  re¬ 
covered  herfelf  almoft  inftantaneouf- 
ly.  She  then  walked,  unattended, 
gently  round  the  pile  in  (Hence, 
ftrewing  flowers  as  (he  went  round  j 
and  when  (he  had  nearly  completed 
the  third  time,  at  Gocul’s  feet  (he 
M  Z  got 
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got  upon  the  pile  without  ailiftancei 
ftrewed  flowers  over  it,  and  then  laid 
hcrfelf  down  on  the  left  fide  of  her 
hufband,  railing  his  head  and  putting 
her  right  arm  under  his  neck  ;  and 
turning  her  bodyto  his,  threw  her 
left  arm  over  him  ;  and  one  of  the 
Bramins  raifed  his  right  leg,  and 
put  it  over  her  legs  without  a  Angle 
fyllable  being  uttered.  They  bting 
thus  clofely  embraced,  a  blue  ftiawl 
was  lisivl  over  them,  and  they  were 
not  feen  afterwards  by  any  body, 
■borne  dry  flraw  was  laid  over  the 
fhawl.  and  then  fome  light  billets  of 
Sandal  wood  was  put  on  the  flraw  ; 
but  altogether  not  fufiicient  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  railing  herfclf  up,  throw¬ 
ing  all  off,  and  entirely  extricating 
herfelf  from  the  pile,  if  (he  had  re¬ 
pented,  or,  from  feeling  the  heat  of 
the  fire  or  fmoke,  (he  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  fave  her  life ;  the  dry  flraw 
which  compufed  a  part  of  the  pile 
was  then  lighted.  During  all  which 
time,  that  Is,  from  the  moment  Go- 
cul’s  wife  made  her  appearance  in  the 
circle  to  lighting  the  pile,  there  was 
a  profound  filence.  But  on  the  pile 
being  lighted,  the  Bramins  called  out 
aloud,  fome  dancing  and  brandi(h- 
ing  cudgels  or  flicks,  which  I  took 
to  be  praying,  and  a  part  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  ;  perhaps  to  prevent  her  cries 
being  heard  by  the  multitude,  fo  as 
to  give  them  a  bad  impreflion  of  it, 
»>r  deter  other  women  from  following 
what  the  Hindoos  term  a  laudable 
example.  But  1  was  fo  near  the 
pile,  that  notwithflanding  the  noife 
made  by  the  Bramins,  and  thofe 
who  danced  rounel  It,  1  (hould  have 
heard  any  cries  or  lamentations  (he 
might  have  made :  1  am  convin¬ 
ced  (lie  made  none,  and  that  the 
fmoke  mull  have  fuffocated  her  In  a 
very  (hovt  fpace  of  time.  1  flald  a- 
bout  ten  minutes  after  the  pile  was 
lighted,  for  fuch  a  fight  was  too 
dreadful  to  remain  long  at  ;  bcfides, 
nothing  more  was  to  be  fccn  except 


the  flames,  which  Mr  ShakefpearC 
and  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  at  a  di- 
flance,  as  we  returned  from  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile.  ^ 

Gocul’s  wife  was  a  tall,  well- 
made,  good-looking  woman,  fairer 
than  the  generality  of  Hindoo  wo¬ 
men  are,  about  twenty  or  perhaps 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  moft : 
(he  was  decently  dreffed  in  a  white 
cloth  round  her  waifl,  and  an  Oor- 
ney  of  white  cloth  with  a  red  (ilk 
border  thrown  loofely  over  her  head 
and  (houldcrs ;  but  her  face,  arms, 
and  feet  were  bare.  I  have  heard, 
and  indeed  fuppofed,  that  women  in 
that  fituation  intoxicate  themfelves 
with  bang  or  toddy  ;  but  from  tbe 
relation  given  me  of  what  paffed  be¬ 
tween  Gocul’s  wife,  her  children, 
and  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  what 
Mr  Shakefpeare  and  1  faw  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile,  1  am  perfuaded  (he  was 
as  free  from  intoxication  during  the 
whole  ceremony  as  it  is  polBble  ;  for 
(he  appeared  to  be  perfedUy  compo- 
fed,  not  In  the  leafl  flui  ried,  except 
at  firfl  fur  an  inflant  of  time,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved ;  but  went  through  it 
deliberately,  with  afloni(hing  forti¬ 
tude  and  refolution. 

This  barbarous  cuftom,  fo  (hock¬ 
ing  to  Europeans,  if  1  miflake  not, 
was  praClifed  by  our  anceftors  in 
Britain  in  the  times  of  the  Druids ; 
but  whether  our  countrywomen  in 
thofe  days,  who  did  not  facriflcc 
themfelves,  were  treated  with  the  fame 
contempt  after  the  death  of  their 
hulbands,  as  the  Hindoo  women  are, 
I  know  not ;  for  by  the  religion  of 
the  Hindoos  they  never  can  marry 
again,  or  have  commerce  with  ano¬ 
ther  man,  without  prejudice  to  their 
calls,  which  to  them  is  as  dear  as  life 
itfelf  5  but  generally  are  reduced  to 
perform  tbe  moft  menial  offices  in  the 
family  of  which  they  were  before  the 
miflrefs. 

This  reflexion,  together  with  the 
great  credit  they  gain  amongft  the 
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Bramlu  in- undergoing  fo  painful  and 
horrid  a  religious  ceremony,  may  be  a 
very  ftrong  inducement  to  their  con¬ 
tinuing  this  pra£iice. 

The  Moorifh  government  in  thefe 
provinces  have  frequently  prevented 
fuch  facrificcs,  which  1  have  heard  is 
very  eafily  done  ;  for  that  any  per- 
fon  not  a  Hindoo,  or  even  a  Hindoo 
of  an  inferior  caft  to  the  vi61im, 
barely  touching  the  woman  during 
the  ceremony,  will  have  that  tffe61. 
Job  Channock,  who  obtained  the  firft 
phirmaund  from  the  King  at  Delhi 
for  the  Englilh  company,  I  am  told, 
and  1  dare  fay  you  have  heard  it  too, 
faved  a  woman  from  burning  by 
touching  her  whillf  ihe  was  going 
through  the  ceremony,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  married  to  her.  Mr  Ve- 
relit  was  the  means  of  faving  the 
life  of  Gocul’s  mother,  who  intend¬ 
ed  to  bum  herfelf  with  her  hufband, 
and  (he  is  now  living  ;  but  Gocul’s 
wife  was  fo  refolute,  (he  declared 
lad  Wednefday  morning,  that  if  (he 
was  not  allowed  to  burn  with  her 
hu(band,  (he  would  And  means  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life  in  the  courfe  of 
that  or  the  next  day.  As  a  proof  of 
her  compofure,  and  being  in  her 
perfefk  fenfes,  immediately  on  recei¬ 
ving  news  of  Gocul’s  death,  (he  re- 
folved  to  facrihee  herfelf,  and  took 
an  inventory  of  all  the  jewels  and  ef- 
fe^s  which  (he  was  in  po(Te(Bon  of. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  full  and 


ctreumdantial  relation  of  the  whole 
noatter  refpedliiig  Gocul  Gofaul’s 
wife  facriticing  herfelf  on  the  fune¬ 
ral  pile  of  her  hufband.  Such  parts 
of  it  as  were  told  me,  of  what  was 
done  out  of  my  fight,  I  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt ;  and  what  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  as  feen  by  myfdf,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  on  as  literally  true,  which 
Mr  Shakefpearc  will  confirm  in  e- 
very  part.  But  I  omitted  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  the  Bramins  (hed 
tears  when  praying  by  Gocul  the 
night  previous  to  his  death,  there 
did  uot  appear  the  lead  concern  in 
any  of  them  during  the  ceremony  at 
the  funeral  pile,  not  even  in  Killen- 
churn,  the  elder  brother  of  Gocul,  or 
any  of  his  dependents. 

1  am  told  that  Gocul’s  other  wife, 
named  Rajeferry,  would  alfo  have  fa- 
crificed  herfelf  at  the  fame  time  if 
(he  was  not  with  child  :  And  that 
if  (he  has  preferred  a  lock  of  hia 
hair,  it  is  confident  with  the  Hindoo 
laws  or  cuiloms  for  her  to  go  thro* 
the  fame  ceremony,  by  burning  her¬ 
felf  with  that  lock  of  hair  on  ano¬ 
ther  pile  whenever  (he  thinks  proper. 
Gocul  had  four  children  by  this  lad- 
mentioned  wife  ;  one  girl  ten  years, 
one  girl  fix  years,  one  boy  feven 
years,  and  another  boy  five  years  of 
age.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient 
humble  fervant, 

Joseph  Cator. 

To  Thomas  Peaiibn,  Efti. 
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A  Habit  of  botindlefs  expence 
undermines  and  dellroys  the 
virtues  even  in  a  mind  where  they 
feemed  to  dwell.  It  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  and  at  lad  impoffible  to  pay  punc¬ 
tually.  At  the  fird  breach  of  a  pro- 
mife  compunAion  is  felt.  When  a 
man  of  fenfibility  thinks  of  the  low 
rate  at  which  his  word  mud  hence¬ 
forth  pafi,  he  is  little  ia  bit  own  eye; 


but  difficulties  prompt  him  to  dudy 
deceiving  as  an  ait,  and  at  lad  he 
lies  to  his  creditois  without  ablulh. 
How  defolate  and  woful  does  his 
mind  appear,  now  that  the  fence  of 
truth  is  broken  down  ! 

Fricnd(hip  is  next  dilTolved.  He 
felt  it  once  ;  and  he  now  infinuates 
himfelf  by  means  of  fentiments  and 
profeffions  which  were  once  fincere. 

He 
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He  fcircs  the  moment  of  unfufpec- 
ting  affcAion  to  enfnare  the  friends  of 
his  youth,  borrowing  money  which 
he  will  never  pay,  and  binding  them 
for  debts  which  they  mud  hereafter 
anfwer.  At  this  rate  he  fells  the  vir¬ 
tuous  plcafure  of  loving  and  being 
beloved.  He  fwallows  up  the  provi- 
fions  of  aged  parents,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  fitters  and  brethren.  The  lofs 
of  truth  is  followed  by  the  lofs  of 
humanity. 

His  calls  are  Hill  importunate.  He 
proceeds  to  fraud,  and  walks  on  pre¬ 
cipices.  Ingenuity,  which  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  caufc  might  have  illuttratcd  his 
name,  is  exerted  to  evade  the  law,  to 
deceive  the  world,  to  cover  poverty 
with  the  appearance  of  wealth,  to 
fow  unobferved  the  feed  of  fraud. 
FiAitious  bills,  dark  conveyances, 
myftcries  of  iniquity — my  foul  come 
not  thou  into  their  fecrets,  into  their 
•flembly  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
united. 

As  bankruptcy  approaches,  temp¬ 
tations  thicken.  He  makes  a  laft 
grafp  with  his  expiring  credit,  and 
takes  what  he  can  once  more  from 
friends  and  neighbours,  from  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  unfufpicious ;  purchafing 
goods  at  any  rate  from  all  who  will 
trutt  him,  and  felling  them  for  im¬ 
mediate  payment  at  an  undervalue : 
thus  he  ripens  all  for  the  day  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Even  to  a  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  upon  whom  guilticfs  calamity 
has  brought  that  evil  day,  it  is  a 
day  of  fore  temptation  :  an  effort  of 
virtue  is  required,  to  ftop  when  he 
ought,  to  keep  nothing  back,  to  be 
impartial.  To  the  unprincipled  man 
that  day  is  the  triumph  of  iniquity. 
He  furrenders  nothing  which  he  can 
fecrete,  tramples  on  human  laws,  and 
takes  God’s  name  in  vain.  He  is 
partial  to  his  creditors,  infults  thofe 
whom  he  has  injured,  and  piques 
himfclf  on  the  tranquillity  with 
which  he  can  bear  to  be  called  a 
villain. 

One  would  think,  that  when  the 


buttle  of  affairs  is  over,  painful  re- 
fleAions  mutt  arife,  on  friends  whom 
he  has  deceived  ;  on  relations  whom 
he  has  brought  to  want ;  on  neigh¬ 
bours  whofe  kindnefs  he  has  abufed; 
on  the  favings  of  the  frugal  labourer 
which  he  has  feized,  fruttrating  their 
hopes  of  temperate  hone  ft  joy;  on 
the  ttaff  of  the  aged,  which  he  has 
withdrawn,  catting  them  upon  the 
cold  and  fcanty  arm  of  public  cha¬ 
rity,  on  the  portion  of  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherlefs,  upon 
which  he  has  laid  his  facrilegious 
hand.  But  his  heart  is  hardened  a- 
gainft  the  relcntings  of  humanity ; 
he  reaps  the  harveft  he  has  fown,  and 
proudly  riots  on  the  wages  of  ini¬ 
quity. 

Fraudulentbankruptcies  which  the 
laws  of  men  cannot  punifh  arc  inti¬ 
mations  of  a  judgment  to  come.  All 
mull  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Kindred  and  friends  and  neighbours 
whom  he  deceived,  the  frugal  la- 
bouier  from  whom  he  withdrew  the 
ttaff  of  age,  the  widow  and  the  or¬ 
phan  upon  whofe  portion  he  laid  his 
facrilegious  hand,  will  rife  up  in  the 
judgement  againtt  him. 


On  the  Nature  of  Human  Enjoymenti* 
From  the  fame. 

Uman  enjoyments  indeed  there 
are,  nor  does  our  Father  grant 
them  with  a  fparing  hand ;  for  he  re¬ 
members  that  we  are  dull.  In  infancy 
agreeable  fenfations  fpring  from  nou- 
rifhmcnt  and  care.  In  the  days  of 
our  youth  every  thing  that  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  great,  delights  the  i- 
magination.  As  we  advance  in  life, 
affcAion  and  friendfhip  and  love 
are  fources  of  peculiar  and  fweet  en¬ 
joyment  ;  it  is  enhanced  by  hope, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  evil  to 
come.  Employments  which  call 
forth  our  powers  to  exercife,  money 
which  purchafetb  all  things,  and  a 
good  name,  are  the  comforts  of  ri¬ 
per  years,  Many  of  us  know  from 
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perience,  that  they  are  fluAuatIng, 
and  that  the  memory  of  our  early 
joys  is  all  of  them  that  remains. 
'I'here  is  indeed  a  melancholy  plea- 
fure  in  remembering  them.  The  old 
love  to  talk  of  former  days,  and  to 
tell  us  they  were  better  than  thefe  : 
There  is  a  predileAion  for  the  feenes 
of  childhood  and  youth  ;  they  recal 
the  fmiling  countenance  and* the  care* 
lefs  heart ;  Our  early  friends  are  en¬ 
deared  by  many  pleafing  remembran¬ 
ces  :  The  mournful  remembrance  of 
a  firft  love  long  ago  in  the  dull  is 
preferred  to  any  prefent  pleafure.  In 
old  age  the  fenfes  decay,  the  memory 
fails,  the  fire  of  imagination  is  ex- 
tingnilhed  ;  every  year  invades  fome 
faculty  ;  we  are  at  heft  fupportable 
to  our  friends,  and  at  laft  a  burden. 
The  fouices  of  enjoyment  are  {gra¬ 
dually  dried  up;  to  /ive  al’uiay  would 
be  to  furvive  them  all. 

Human  enjoyments  not  only  fade 
and  decay  ;  they  are  often  blaftcd  in 
the  bud  or  the  bloflbm.  The  molt 
of  men  have  met  with  difappoint- 
ment  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  favou¬ 
rite  objeA  of  defire.  We  feldom 
live  long  without  fomething  to  al¬ 
lay  our  happinefs,  to  tell  us  we  are 
men,  and  that  man  is  born  to  trou¬ 
ble.  Job’s  fad  and  fudden  reverfe 
of  fortune  is  a  remembrancer  to  the 
happy. 

Beftde  the  real  difappointments 
and  evils  of  life,  there  arc  imaginary 
evils.  Some  have  hours  of  deep  and 
awful  melancholy.  Darknels  over- 
fpreads  the  foul.  All  earthly  en¬ 
joyments  lofc  their  relifh.  The  or¬ 
dinary  cares  of  life  are  a  burden.  E- 
ven  friends  difpleafe.  'I'here  is  an 
appetite  for  retirementrfor  the  lodg¬ 
ing  place  of  a  way- faring  man  in 
the  wildemefs  ;  to  lit  alone,  and  li- 
ften  to  the  howling  wind,  and  fee 
the  leaves  falling,  and  mufe  on  the 
end  of  man.  With  difficulty  we  are 
dragged  to  the  duties  of  life,  and 
fulfil  as  an  hireling  our  day.  The 


foul  is  ilruggling  to  breakthrough  the 
mill  of  human  things,  to  know  their 
emptinefs,  to  know  itfelf,  to  know 
its  large  capacity  for  happinefs  whicls 
God  alone  can  ffil. 

There  is  a  time  of  life  with  every 
thinking  perfon,  when  he  looks  no 
more  forward  to  worldly  objeAs  of 
dcflre,  when  he  leaves  thefe  things 
behind,  and  meditates  the  evening 
of  his  day.  ‘  Age,’  faid  a  pious 
old  man,  <  age  is  the  moil  bufy  pe¬ 
riod  of  human  life,  but  its  tranf- 
aAions  are  not  with  men.’  Com¬ 
mune  with  your  own  heart  on  the 
dangers  you  have  efcaped,  and  the 
duties  you  have  fulfilled.  The  fea- 
fon  of  inexperience  and  paffion  is 
pail ;  thank  God  if  it  has  pafled 
with  innocence.  Think  on  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  fo  long  a  life,  and  take  up 
fongs  of  praife.  Cultivate  the  fruits 
of  the  fpirit,  faith  and  hope  and 
love.  Thefe  llourilh  in  the  winter 
of  life  ;  they  are  rooted  in  the  foul, 
and  the  decay  of  thefe  bodies  and 
the  dilTolutlon  of  this  world  cannot 
dellroy  them ;  they  lhall  foon  be 
tranfplanted  Into  the  garden  of  God, 
and  watered  with  the  river  of  plea¬ 
fure,  and  fpring  up  into  eternal  life. 
Every  root  of  bittemefs  lhall  then  be 
plucked  up,  and  no  enemy  lhall  fow 
his  tares  any  more. 

The  volume  contains  twenty  fer- 
mons,  on  the  following  fubjeAs. — In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth.  I  would  not 
live  alway.  There  Is  none  on  earth 
I  dcfire  befides  thee.  Fear  not,  1 
have  the  keys  of  death.  Chriil 
made  in  ail  things  like  his  brethren. 
Garden  of  Gethfemanc.  The  heart 
knoweth  Its  own  bittemefs,  and  a 
Itranger  intermeddlcth  not  with  Its 
joy.  Examine  yourfclves,  prove  your 
ownfclves.  Owe  no  man  any  thing. 
Ye  lhall  not  fwear  by  my  name 
falfely.  Speak  not  evil  one  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Drunkennefs.  Vain-glory. 

Train 


9$  Leitert  nnctrnmg  EducatitH. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  fliould  a  good  fight.  EKe’what  (hall  tlie;f 
go.  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil-  who  are  baptifed  for  the  dead  ? 
drcn.  Interccflions.  1  have  fought 


Letter (  cirtcernir.g  Education;  addrejftd  to  a  Gentleman  entering  at  the 
Unherjityx 


'  I  ’HE  author  has  reviewed  them  in 
hii  preface.  ‘  Their  firft  and 
great  aim  is  to  dircA  the  attention 
of  young  men  to  things  fair  and  li> 
beral,  endeavouring  to  excite  in 
their  breafis  a  fpirit  of  honed  emu¬ 
lation,  and  thus  contribute  in  feme 
degree  towards  promoting  the  caufe 
of  virtue  and  found  learning.  He 
confefles  that  he  has  ferved  himfelf 
all  he  could  by  reading.  So  that  he 
would  not  advlfc  thofe  who  can  be 
plcafed  with  nothing  but  wit  and  no¬ 
velty  to  read  or  purchafe  this  book. 
In  the  matter  of  it  there  is  nothing 
witty,  nothing  new.’ 

The  following  ftory  is  a  favour¬ 
able  fpecimen  of  the  work. 

*  Antonio  was  the  only  fori  of  a 
worthy  clergyman.  In  perfon  he 
was  elegant  and  well-made ;  and 
from  his  countenance,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  glow  with  fenti- 
mental  life  and  expreflion,  you  might 
foon  difeover  that  his  mind  was  the 
feat  of  innocence  and  contentment. 
—Antonio  was  the  picture  of  happi- 
nefs. 

*  In  his  eighteenth  year,  the  age 
alluded  to,  he  was  fent  to  tire  uni- 
verfity  ;  being  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  knowdedge,  and  juft  able 
to  perceive  Its  end  and  importance. 
During  the  firft  year  he  purfued  his 
ftudics  with  fuch  fteadinefs  and  re¬ 
gularity,  as  made  his  friends  have 
good  reafon  to  hope  that  in  time  he 
would  be  an  honour  to  the  profef- 
fron  he  was  intended  for,  and  a  com¬ 
fort  to  all  around  him.  But,  when 
placed  in  mar.^  what  arc  our  hopes — 
our  bed  expectations  ? 

j.  *  When  a  twelvemonth  had  al- 


moft  expired,  he  was  invited  to  pafs 
the  long  vacation  with  his  father’s 
brother.  His  uncle  lived  in  a  village 
near  Town,  univcrfally  beloved  for 
his  virtues,  and  univcrfally  refpefted 
for  his  erudition.  In  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood  lived  a  gentleman,  whofe 
eftatc,  tho’  large,  was  yet  inadequate 
to  his  expences :  He  lived  in  a  gay 
ftyle,  and  excelled  in  almoft  all  the 
genteel  but  fuperficial  accomplifh- 

ments  of  the  times. - His  children 

had  imbibed  his  notions,  and  imita¬ 
ted  his  example. 

*  Of  this  gentleman  the  fair  Lout- 
fa  was  the  fecond  daughter.  Though 
born  of  unexceptionable  parentage, 
and  pofTefied  of  many  both  of  the 
perfonal  and  mental  excellencies  of 
Fielding’s  Sophia ;  yet  all  this  did 
not  procure  her  many  fuitors  : — for 
Louifa  had  lofty  notions,  but  no  for¬ 
tune. 

*■  You  have  already  concluded  that 
the  paflionate  and  inexperienced  heart 
of  Antonio  was  foon  aifeClcd  by  be¬ 
ing  near  the  influence  of  charms  fo 
powerful.  The  aifedion  was  mutual. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
unfortunate  to  each,  or  lefs  promi- 
fing  of  comfort  and  felicity.  But  in- 
ftead  of  oppofing  the  firft  attack  of 
the  ‘  Belle  FaJJiont  and  breaking  its 
force  by  dividing  it  into  defires  of 
diflerent  kinds,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  captivated  thereby,  and  was  foon 
totally  reduced  to  Its  mercy. 

‘  Meanwhile  he  is  obUged  to  go 
back  to  college  ;  having  no  doubt 
vowed  eternal  conftancy,  and  fixed 
on  a  plan  of  correfpondence.  This  he 
took  care  not  to  negled.  How  in¬ 
deed  coiQd  he  have  negleCted  it,  for 


S/cty  if  Anto&io.  of 


it,  for  it  became  the  only  thing  which 
engroffcd  hit  attention  ?  He  wat  now 
altogether  unfit  for  that  fort  of  ap* 
plication  and  that  adive  exertion  of 
the  intelledual  faculties,  whereby  a- 
lone  found  knowledge  ia  to  be  ac¬ 
quired. 

*  Of  courfe  thofe  monuments  of 
ancient  wifdom  and  magnanimity, 
(the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies  I  mean) 
t  which  a  few  months  before  he  had 
begun  to  inveftigate  with  fo  much  ea- 
gernefs  and  refolution,  were  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  lie  in  his  Jlu^y  unmuleded 
and  unexplored. 

— ^The  mine 

Diflblv’d  in  female  tendemefs,  forgets 
Each  manly  virtue,  and  grow*  dead  to  fame. 

In  (hort,  he  became  remifs  and 
heedlefs  about  every  ferious  purfuit, 
fo  as  to  negled  the  necelTary  exerci- 
fes  of  the  college,  and  confequently 
incur  frequent  impofitions :  One  of 
which  happened  to  fuit  his  prefent 
turn  of  mind :  Idlcnefs  was  his  the- 
fis:  The  compofition  to  be  either 
profe  or  verfe.  As  it  is  (hort,  and 
there  being  fomething  pretty  and'in- 
geoious  in  it,  1  will  here  inlert  it. 

An  Idleness. 

I. 

Oddess  of  Eafe!  leave  Lethe’s  brink, 
Obfequious  to  my  mufe  and  me : 

For  once  endure  the  pain  to  think, 

O  fweet  Inlenlibiltty  ! 

Parent  of  Eafe  and  Indolence ! 

Bring,  Mufe,  bring  numbers  foft  and 
flow, — 

'  Elaborately  void  of  fenfe 

Then  fweetly  thoughtlefs  let  them  flow. 

II. 

Near  to  fome  cowflip-painted  mead, 

O  let  me  dofe  away  dull  hours  ! 

And  under  me  let  Flora  ibread 
A  fopha  of  her  fweetelt  flow’rs. 

And  Philomel,  thy  notes  O  breathe  ! 

Forth  from  behind  the  neighb’ring  pine ; 
>Vhere  murmurs  from  the  ftream  beneath 
Shall  flow  in  uniibn  with  thine. 

III. 

For  thee,  O  Idlenefs  1  the  woes 
Of  life  we  patiently  endure  : 

Thou  art  the  fource  whence  labour  flows;— 
We  fltun  thee  but  to  make  thee  lure : 

Voi..  III.  N»  14. 

*  See  this  Ode  fet  to 


For  who’d  endure  srar’s  toil  or  waAe  ? 

Or  who  th'  hoarfc  thund'ring  of  the  fea  f 
But  to  be  idle  at  the  laft. 

And  find  a  pleafing  end  in  thee. 

‘  After  having  trifled  away  two 
whole  years  in  building  callles  in  the 
air  and  forming  imaginary  fchemes 
of  happiiiefs,  all  his  chimerical  ex- 
pe&ations  were  dafhed  at  once.  Lou- 
ifa — the  fair  and  fickle  Louifa — is 
fuddenly  married  to  another!  One, 
as'much  inferior  to  Antonio  in  the 
endowments  belonging  to  the  head 
and  heart,  as  he  was  his  fuperior  in 
thofe  of  fortune. 

*  SomcthingjyfwrAjr  to  this  is  the 
fate  of  all  fuch  early  and  puerile  at¬ 
tachments.  They  are  the  cieatiires 
of  a  warm  imagination,  cheriihed  by 
flrong  paffions,  and  ending  for  the 
moil  part  in  vexation,  dilgufl,  or  dif- 
appointment. 

*  Ninon  de  V Enclos  underflood 
matters  of  this  kind  better  than  moil 
people  :  She  has  an  obfervation  very 
pertinent  to  the  point  in  queflion  : 
“  We  are  foolilh  enough- (lays  (he) 
on  our  firfl  entrance  into  life,  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  highefl  felicity  to  confifl  in 
mutual  love :  We  then  fuppofe  this 
paffion  to  be  founded  on  efleem,  fuflain- 
cd  by  the  acknowledgment  of  every 
amiable  quality,  refined  by  the  mnft 
perfeft  delicacy  of  fentiment^  and 
finally  corroborated  by  the  recipro¬ 
cal  confidence  and  uiireflrained  o- 
verflo wings  of  two  fund,  chafle,  and 
faithful  hearts,  now  melted  into  one. 
But  unfortunately  this  image  flies 
from  us,  like  an  L^opian  dream, 
whenever  we  try  to  fold  it  in  our  em¬ 
brace  :  We  are  foon  undeceived,  and 
yet  generally  too  late  ” 

*  It  was  indeed  tdo  late  for  poor 
Antonio! — Calamities  far  more  grie¬ 
vous  were  the  natural  confequence  of 
this  idle  attachment. 

*  Having  for  fome  time  penfively 
refleAed  on  this  frivolous  affair,  he 
becanfke  weary  and  diffatisfied  with 
himfelf ;  and  from  hence  to  a  dif- 
gull  with  whatever  is  great  and  Ao- 

N  n'jwahle^ 

Muiic  by  Dr  Boyce. 
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nournhh,  the  tranfitlon  is  eafy,  and  London. — His  expences  E^reatly  cx- 
aimoft  imperceptible.  Every tbingbe-  ceeded  his  income.  Penury,  dif- 
comes  a  biirde\i  to  us.  and  the  whole  grace,  and  mifery,  in  various  (hapes, 
concIiide<  with  finking  gradually  in-  opprefs  him  :  At  lad  he  falls  a  vic- 
to  a  fad  mifanthropy,  or  licentious  tim  to  the  intemperance  of  his  life: 
dKTioation  Here  it  ended  in  the  a  melancholy  proof — “  That  love,  of 
latter.  Behold  the  once  virtuous,  all  the  paffions,  when  indulged  too 
the  humane,  the  modell  Antonio,  early,  and  carried  into  extravagance 
funk  into  the  moll  abandoned  liber-  and  exetfs,  neceffaiily  occafidns  the 
tinifni !  greateil  diforder,  the  grcatcll  mlf- 

‘  I'o  be  brief,  he  betook  himfelf  to  chief  and  infelicity.’ 


Original  Anecdotei  ^Peter  /AcGreat. 


""HE  following  anecdot.'S  were 
f^ent  to  Voltaire  by  Mr  Stahlin 
of  the  Royal  .-Academy  of  Peterf- 
burgh;  but  he  made  little  or  no  ufe 
of  them.  When  his  meagre  and  je¬ 
june  hiftory  of  Peter  I.  came  out, 
his  friend  Mr  Schuvalow  rem(jnftra- 
ted  with  him  on  the  fubjedl,  and 
told  him  how  greatly  he  had  decei¬ 
ved  expedlation  ;  firll,  by  making 
little  or  no  ufe  of  important  mate¬ 
rials  communicated  by  authority,  but 
which  he  fo  far  negledled  as  to  write 
things  evidently  contradidlory  to 
them  ;  fecondly,  by  not  iuferting  a 
fingle  anecdote  ;  and,  thirdly,  by 
fpoiling  all  the  proper  names,  and 
writing  Icheremetu  for  Ichereme 
toff,  I  fcliernifchu  for  rfehernifeheff, 
&c.  &c.  The  anfwer  made  by  Vol¬ 
taire  was— .to  the  firft  query,  that  he 
was  not  ufed  to  make  a  blind  ufe  of 
what  was  fent  him,  without  exami¬ 
ning  for  himfelf ;  to  the  fecond, 
that  he  knew  the  worth  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  well,  but' bad  not  intended  to 
defeend  to  particularities  of  Peter, 
and  much  lefs  to  anecdote  ;  and  to 
the  third,  ‘  As  to  what  relates  to 
disfiguring  proper  names,  methinks 
it  is  a  German  who  reproaches  me 
with  it.  I  \vi(h  him  more  wit  and 
fewer  confonants.’ 

Peter  at  all  times  (howed  a  great 
elleem  for,  and  love  of  Charles  XII. 
When  he  had  occafion  to  mention 
the  peace  of  Neuiladt,  he  ufed  to 


fay,  ‘  On  my  fide,  I  have  twice  afle- 
ed  peace  of  my  brother  Charles ; 
once  a  peace  of  necefllty,  and  once 
a  peace  upon  generous  terms ;  but 
he  refufed  me  both.  The  Swedes 
are  now  obliged  to  alk  the  third  kind 
of  peace  with  me,  to  wit,  a  forced  or 
ignominious  one. 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Charles  XII  at  Fredericfhall  in 
1718.  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  ; 
when  he  felt  that  his  cheeks  were  wet 
with  them,  he  turned  from  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  wiped  them  with  hit 
handkerchief ;  and  when  he  turned 
round  again,  he  faid  with  a  troubled 
voice,  ‘  Ah  !  brother  Charles,  how  1 
lament  thee  !’ 

Vouched  by  Privy  Councellor 
Weffelowlky. 

Peter  was  uncommonly  felicitous 
to  know  what  foreigners  thought  of 
him,  iis  appears  by  the  following  a- 
necdote,  related  by  Count  Ofterman. 

When  Mr  N.  N.  returned  from 
his  embaffy,  a  Ihort  time  before  the 
end  of  the  Swedilh  war,  the  Czar 
fent  for  him;  and  after  inquiring  in¬ 
to  the  blllory  of  his  negotiations  and 
the  (late  of  the  country  he  came 
from,  and  now,  fays  he,  tell  me 
what  foreigners  fay  of  me  ?  Every 
thing  good  and  creditable,  faid  the 
miniffer  ;  they  admire  your  condud, 
they  praife  your  fortitude,  they  have 
the  highell  reverence  for  your  per- 
fun !  Very  poiliblyi  very  poffibly, 
cried 
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cried  the  Czar,  it  is  what  flattery 
fays  of  all  kings,  when  (he  knows 
that  it  will  come  to  their  cars  again  ; 
but  I  do  not  choofe  to  hear  only  the 
good  fide  of  things,  tell  me  what 
they  fay  of  me  in  free  countries, 
where  1  know  they  treat  me  as  i 
treat  them,  and  fay  what  they  think, 
which  you  muft  have  heard  ;  there¬ 
fore  tell  it  me,  and  I  (hall  fee  whe¬ 
ther  your  accounts  agree  with  others 
1  have  had  ;  and  obferve  you  tell  the 
truth.  Well  then,  fince  your  Ma- 
jefty  commands  it,,  1  will  fpeak ; 
they  fay  you  are  an  imperious  and 
hard  mailer,  who  drive  your  fubjeds 
before  you  by  violent  means,  and  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  forgive.  No, 
no.  cried  the  Czar,  laughing  and 
interrupting  him,  you  will  not  fpeak 
truth ;  this  is  not  what  they  fay ; 
they  call  me  a  cruel  hard-hearted  ty¬ 
rant.  This  is  what  is  faid  of  me  by 
people  in  other  countries.  But  by 
what  kind  of  people  ?  People  who 
moil  of  them  know  nothing  of  the 
true  circumilances  under  which  I  have 
been  for  many  years,  nor  of  the  de- 
tedable  impediments  which  have  been 
call  in  the  way  of  my  endeavours  to 
render  my  people  happy  ;  impedi- 
ments  which  have  compelled  me  to 
condu^l  myfelf  with  (leadinefs  indeed 
and  rcfolution,,but  not  with  cruelty  or 
tyrannically.  1  have  not,  however, 
during  all  this  time,  been  deditute  of 
fome  affeflionate  and  well-meaning 
men,  who  have  feconded  my  efiforts, 
and  thefe  have  experienced  my  ta- 
vour. 

When  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hi- 
dory  was  (ird  colleded  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  Peter  committed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  it  to  Paul  Iwanowitfch  Ja- 
gufehinky,  who  was  a  fcnfible  man  e- 
nough  i  but  being  druck  with  the 
expence,  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  fcheme  to  lelTen  it  by  making 
every  perfon  who  came  to  fee  it  pay 
two  rubles  for  the  fight.  When  Pe 
ter,  who  had  a  great  defire  that  his 
fubje^t  Ihould  be  proficients  in  na' 
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tural  knowledge,  heard  this,  he  faid, 

*  Paul  iwanowitfch,  thou  bced  by 
no  means  a  cunning  man,  and  thy 
forefight  will  do  my  inditution  more 
harm  than  good  ;  for  who  will  trou¬ 
ble  himfelf  about  my  Cabinet  of  Na¬ 
tural  Hidory,  or  long  to  fee  my  ar¬ 
tificial  curioiities,  if  he  Is  to  pay  for 
the  fight  ? — On  the  contrary,  1  com¬ 
mand,  that  when  any  company  comes 
to  fee  the  mufeum.  they  be  regaled  in 
the  antiquity  room  itfelf,  with  a  difh 
of  coffee,  a  glafs  of  wine,  a  gilt  of 
brandy,  or  fome  other  refrefhment  at 
my  cod.’  Accordingly  the  princi¬ 
pal  libraiian  had  an  addition  of  four 
hundred  rubles  per  annum  made  to 
his  appointment  for  this  purpofe. 
And  the  cultom  was  dill  fubfiding  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emprefs  Anne. 

The  Emprefs  Elizabeth  hcrfelf  re¬ 
lated  to  Mr  Stahlin,  that  once  when 
the  Czar  came  in  and  found  her  and 
her  filer  reading  the  works  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Lambert,  a  page  of  which  (he 
tranilated  fur  him  into  RuiTian,  he 
cried  out,  Ah  !  how  happy  are  you, 
my  children,  who  are  taught  in  ycur 
youth  to  read  ufeful  hooks;  and 
have  in  many  refpcAs  Inch  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  I  totally  wanted.  He  ufed 
frequently  to  fay,  that  he  would  wil¬ 
lingly  have  loll  one  of  his  fingers  to 
have  had  learning  in  his  youth,  as  he 
felt  every  day  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  he  had  been  deprived  of 

The  joy  which  Peter  felt  at  the 
birth  of  his  firll  fon  by  Catharine, 
Peter  Petrowitz,  whom  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Field  Marihall  Count  Sche- 
remeteff,  (fee  the  Letters  to  Schc- 
remeicff,  publiihed  in  folio  at  Mof- 
cow  1774),  he  called  a  recruit  lent 
by  God,  ordering  the  whole  army  to 
lejoicc  upon  it ;  was  only  equalled 
by  his  afflidion  for  the  death  of  the 
child,  who  died  at  two  years  old. 
When  the  Czar  heard  it,  he  not  only 
broke  into  tears,  but  gave  himfelf  up 
to  deep  dcfpair,  which  would  liave 
been  followed  by  fatal  coniequences, 
if  they  had  not  ^en  prevented  by  the 
N  3  molt 
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tnoft  unremitted  attention  of  his  wife,  without  takings  any  notice.  Doigo^ 
and  the  cunning  and  refolution  of  the  rowkow  kno^ed  louder  ftill,  and 
patriotic  fenator  Dolgorowkow.  .called  to  the  Czar  that  he  mud  open, 
Upon  hearing  the  news,  the  Czar  for  that  he  Dolgorowkow  was'there 
Ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofct  for  thrOe  with  the  aflembled  fenatc  to  lay  be- 


days  and  three  nights,  without  fee¬ 
ing  any  body,  even  his  beloved  Ca¬ 
tharine.  He  lay  on  his  tent-bed, 
took  neither  vidluals  nor  drink  ;  nor 
could  any  thing,  not  even  the  moll 
important  aifa'rs,  call  him  otf  from 
his  cares.  The  courfe  of  jufticc  tvas 
fufpended;  the  difpatches  of  the  mi- 
niileis  and  generals  had  no  anfwer 
given  to  them  ;  the  moll  important 
operations  of  war  were  a*,  a  Hand : 
neither  the  Senate,  nor  Admiralty, 
nor  College  of  war,  knew  where  they 
were  ;  and  there  reigned  at  court  a 
dead  dillnefs,  accompanied  with  fu> 
fpence  and  terror.  No  perfon,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fo  much  to  be  pitied  as 
the  Emprefs  Catharine  ;  who,  be¬ 
tides  the  lots  of  her  fon,  had  to  fear 
the  lofs  of  her  hulband,  who  gave  her 
no  anfwer,  let  her  knock  at  his  door 
or  call  as  loud  as  (he  would.  She  was 
herfelf  almoft  diftraded  with  concern. 
At  length  her  good  fenfe  fupplied  her 
with  an  expedient,  and  (he  fent  in  the 
night  to  the  fenator  Dolgorowkow, 
of  whofe  fidelity  and  favour  with  the 
Czar  (he  had  had  many  proofs,  be- 
feeching  him  to  think  of  fome  means 
of  drawing  the  Czar  from  his  retreat, 
and  extricating  the  empire  from  the 
danger  it  was  in.  Dolgorowkow,  af¬ 
ter  thinking  fame  time,  begged  her 
-to  quiet  herfelf,  and  affured  her  that 
things  (hould  change  the  next  day, 
and  theCzar  be  rellorcdtohis  people. 

In  the  morning,  accordin^y,  be 
fent  letters  fealtd  to  every  fenator, 
commanding  their  attendance  at  court 
by  order  of  the  Czarina,  to  be  aflid- 
ing  in  recovering  the  Czar  from  his 
gritf. 

The  alTembled  fenatc  accordingly 
came  to  the  palace,  and  marched  up 
to  the  door  of  tl^  room  in  which 
the  Czar  was  lying.  Dolgorowkow 
kaockcdi  aad  the  Cavkt  Um  knock 


fore  his  Majefly  matters  of  the  utmoft 
confcquence  to  the  empire.  At  this 
the  Czar  came  near  the  door,  but 
dill  made  no  anfwer  ;  upon  which 
Dolgorowkow  cried  out,  *  The  bu- 
finefs  admits  of  no  delay,  your  Majc- 
dy  mud  open  the  door  and  make  dif- 
patch,  or  we  (hall  be  obliged  to  break 
it  open,  and  force  your  Majedy  out, 
if  yon  do  not  choofe  to  lofe  the 
throne  and  empire.*  When  the  Czar 
heard  this,  he  opened  the  door,  came 
out,  and  looked  the  fenatc  in  the 
face ;  then  turned  his  back  upon 
them,  and  cried  out,  ‘  Now  then, 
what  is  it  that  canfes  this  didiirbance 
of  my  red  ?’  ‘  It  is  (replied  Dolgo¬ 
rowkow)  that  through  thy  wonder¬ 
ful  abfence  from  us,  nnd  through  thy 
long  and  ufelefs  lamentation  over  a 
child  not  to  be  recalled,  the  whole 
kingdom  is  falling  into  confufioa,  all 
the  affairs  of  the  date  dand  dill,  the 
mod  favourable  operations  of  our  ar¬ 
mies,  both  by  fca  and  land,  are  fu- 
fpended,  trade  and  commerce  bn- 
guifh,  and  thy  fo  often  depreffed  ene¬ 
mies  refume  fpirits  from  thy  kaviog 
relinquilhcd  the  cares  of  thy  date  ;  fo 
that  the  dates  of  the  empire  mud  of 
neceffity  be  compelled  to  eledl  ano¬ 
ther  monarch  !* 

Thcfc  circumdances  brought  the 
Czar  to  himlelf ;  and  he  promifed  the 
fenate  to  recover  himfelf  and  meet 
them  on  the  next  day.  He  then 
went  Immediatelyto  theCzarina;  and 
embracing  her  very  kindiyfaid.  Now, 
Cathinka,it  is  enough,  and  we  will  no 
longer  complain  of  what  is  the  deed 
of  God.  He  kept  the  fenate  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  exerted  himfelffo  much  that 
his  grief  vifiHy  diminiihed  ;  in  the 
afternoon  he  admitted  company,  and 
the  next  day  went  to  the  Ctaatc  and 
admimlt  j  as  ufuah 
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'Being  a  ColleRhn  of  Anecdotes,  CharaAcn,  Original  Letters,  and  other 
Little  Things. 


0/^adam  de  Maintenon. 

"Most  extraordinary  perfon, 
who,  from  a  low  condition  and 
many  misfortunes,  became  the  wife 
of  Lewis  X IV.  She  was  of  an  an- 
cient’family,  her  name  Frances  Dau- 
higne  ;  and  Mezeiay  fpeaks  of  M. 
Daubigne  her  grandfather,  who  was 
a  leader  among  the  Protellants  in 
France,  as  a  man  of  ‘  great  courage 
and  boldnefs,  of  a  ready  wit,  and 
of  a  fine  talle  in  polite  learning,  as 
well  as  of  good  experince  in  matters 
of  war.’  bhe  is  faid  to  have  been 
born  in  a  ptifon  at  Niort,  where  her 
father  was  then  confined  1635,  and 
carried  to  America  when  four  years 
old. 

Returning  to  France  upon  the 
death  of 'her  father  in  1647,  and  her 
livelihood  being  precarious,  ihc  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  the  famous  Scarron 
in  1651.  She  was  then  fixteen,  and 
Scarrxm  forty:  Scarron  too  was  vet  y 
deformed,  infirm,  impotent,  and  (af¬ 
ter  all)  in  no  advantageous  cir- 
cumtlances  to  her  ;  for  he  fubfifted 
only  by  a  penfion  from  the  court. 
She  lived  with  him  many  years ;  and 
Voltaire  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that 
*  this  part  of  her  life  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  happieft.’  She  had  indeed 
fenfe  and  wit ;  but  fhe  had  another 
^juality  too  which  might  help  to  fup- 
port  her,  and  that  was  devotion. 
Obfetvc  the  language  (he  held  to  a 
female  friend  in  trouble,  when  (he 
was  not  more  than  nineteen  :  '  Ad- 
drefs  yourfelf  to  fome  good  man, 
who  may  condudl  you  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  All  is  vanity,  all  is  vexa¬ 
tion  of  fpirit.  TTirow  yourfelf  into 
the  arms  of  God.  There  is  none 
't)nt'God  alone  on  whom  to  depend, 
and  who  never  fiiileth  them  that  love 
him.’ 

Mean  while,  though  'Scarron  was 
not  formed  to  infpire  anytranfeendent 
lupfiaciil)  -jtt) '  ia  Mfwer  ;o  *;hof« 


who  wanted  her  to  engage  in  a  fe- 
cond  match,  (he  runs  a  comparifon 
between  the  new  gentleman  and 
Scarron,  and  gives' the  preference  to 
Scarron  altogether:  She  gives,  in¬ 
deed,  a  very  excellent  charader  of 
him.  But  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  (he  had  no  great  notion  of  the 
married  (late :  *  1  have  too  much 
experienced  (fays  (he)  that  there  can 
be  nothing  very  deliglicful  in  mar¬ 
riage;  but  I  know  that  there  is  in 
liberty  :’  Je  I’ at  trap  eproave^  que  le 
marriage  r.e  fqauroit  itre  deiicieux  ; 
etje  tr<mv!  que  la  liberie  Peji.  Thus 
fhe  writes,  March  1666,  in  a  letter 
to  Ninon  de  L’Enclos,  who  was  fore 
to  agree  with  her. 

Scarron  dying  in  1660,  (he  became 
as  indigent  as  (he  was  before  (he  had 
him.  Her  friends  did  all  they  could 
to  have  his  penfion  continued  to  her; 
and  petitions  were  fretjuently  given 
in,  beginning  always  with  *  the  wi¬ 
dow  Scarron  moll  humbly  prays  your 
■Majefty,  &c.’  But  thefe  petitions  fig- 
nified  nothing  ;  and  the  King  grew 
fo  weary  of  them,  that  he  has  been 
heard  to  fay,  ‘  Mufl  I  be  always  pe- 
ftered  with  the  widow  Scarron  P  At 
length,  however,  a  larger  penfion 
was  fettled  on  her  ;  and  the  King  at 
the  fame  time  faid  to  her,  *  Madam, 

I  havt  made  you  wait  a  long  time  ; 
but  you  have  fo  many  friends,  that  I 
was  refolved  to  ha»e  this  merit  with 
you  on  my  own  account.’ 

In  1671,  (he  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  a 
fon  of  the  King’s  by  Madam  de  Mon- 
tefpan  ;  and  thus  was  introduced  to 
court.  She  had  occafion  to  write 
'fometimes  to  the  King  :  her  letters 
charmed  him,  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  'of  her  fortune ;  her  own  per- 
fonal  merit  dffedled  all  the  reft.  The 
King  bought  her  the  lands  of  Main- 
tenon  in  1674,  with  a  magnificent 
'caftlcj'asd  ii^iDg  her  *  extremely 
plcafed 
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pleafed  with  her  eftate,  called  her  pompous  magnificent  exterior,  had  a 
publicly  Madam  de  Maintenon.  This  very  minute  fpirit  within  ;  and  cfpe- 
change  of  name  was  perhaps  of  great  cially  in  matters  of  religious  concern, 
and  important  ufc  to  her ;  fur  (he  He  was  wont  to  tremble  before  his 
could  hardly  have  been  raifed  to  the  confeiTor,  and  carried  about  him  re> 
rank  (he  afterwards  obtained,  with  liques,  as  (he  herfelf  relates.  But 
the  name  of  the  widow  Scarron.  obferve  the  following  extra6ts  from 
Meanwhile  her  elevation  was  to  her  her  letters,  which  furely  are  edify- 
only  a  retreat.  Shut  up  in  a  room,  ing  in  an  high  degree  ;  and  for  the 
which  was  on  the  fame  floor  with  the  fake  of  which  1  have  pretixed  this 
King’s,  (he  confined  herfelf  to  the  fo-  fhort  account  of  her. 
ciety  of  two  or  three  ladies  ;  and  even  *  The  King  has  fpent  two  hours 
thcfe  ihe  faw  but  feldom.  The  King  in  my  clofet ;  I  difcourfed  with  him 
came  every  day  to  her  apartment,  about  his  falvation,  and  he  gave  me 
and  there  did  buiinefs  with  his  mini*  an  attentive  hearing.  He  has  good 
nillers  ;  while  (he  employed  herfelf  fentiments,  and  frequently  turns  his 
in  needle-work,  never  (bowing  the  thoughts  towards  God.  It  would 
lead  inclination  to  meddle,  often  be  great  pity,  if  God  did  not  en- 
feeming  wholly  inattentive,  and  al-  lighten  a  foul  that  is  made  for  him. 

•  ways  avoiding  wliatever  had  the  leall  — The  King  abounds  with  good  fen- 
appearance  of  cabal  or  intrigue.  This  timents  :  I  endeavour  to  bring  him 
was  her  ilyle  and  manner  of  living;  back  to  G  )d  :  he  fometimes  reads 
but  from  this  llyle  and  manner  of  li-  the  Bible,  and  thinks  it  the  iineit 
ving,  as  is  eafy  to  be  fuppofed,  the  of  all  books.  He  confelTes  his  weak- 
gradually grew  unhappy.  Befide?,  her  nclTes,  and  acknowledges  his  faults  to 
fituation  with  M.  de  .viontelpan  mull  me.  We  mull  wait  for  the  work- 
have  been  extremely  diflicult.  This  ings  of  grace.’  All  this,  andabun- 
millrefs  would  naturally  be  jealous  of  dantly  more  of  the  kind,  was  in  1 679. 
her  ;  and  accordingly  was  conllant-  Voltaire,  fpeakiiig  of  the  ediA  of 
ly  ‘  hurting  her  with  the  King,  while  Nantes,  which  was  revoked  in  1685, 
the  little  Duke  of  Maine  asconilant-  fays,  that  M.  de  Maintenon  ‘  did  not 
ly  reconciled  her  to  him:’  ia  mere  me  urge  this  mcafurc,  but  that  (he  did 
brouille  avec  le  Rot,  fan  fit  me  recon-  not  oppofe  it ;’  qu'elle  ne  la  prejfa 
cilie  aveclut.  Lettres.  Once,  when  point,  matt  qu'elle  ne  s' oppofa  point  : 
thcfe  two  ladies  were  quarreling,  but  1  think  the  following  paifages 
the  King  came  fuddenly  in  ;  and  af-  from  her  Letters  will  not  fuffer  us  to 
ter  fome  time  made  them  embrace  believe  her  altogether  paffive.  ‘  The 
one  another,  laying  with  a  fmlie,  that  King  thinks  ferioufly  about  the  con¬ 
it  was  ‘  eafier  for  him  to  give  peace  verfi  m  of  heretics,  and  io  a  little 
to  Europe,  than  to  two  women:’ ya’;7  time  it  will  be  profecuted  warmly.’ 
lui  ttoit  plus  aife  de  donner  la  paix  This  Letter  is  dated  06lober  28. 
a  C Europe,  qu:  de  la  donner  a  deux  1679,  ifix  years  before  the  event. — 
femmes,  lb.  ♦  The  King  thinks  ferioufly  of  his 

.‘\boutthc  endof  1 685,  LewIsXIV.  falvation,  and  that  of  his  fubjcdls  :  If 
married  M.  de  Maintenon,  by  the  ad-  God  preferves  him,  there  will  be  but 
vice,  as  was  fald,  >){  Father  la  Chaife.  one  rriiglon  in  the  Kingdom.  I  fancy 
He  was  then  in  his  48th,  (he  in  her  no  Hugonots  will  be  left  in  Poitou, 
50th  year.  How  this  ftrange  event  except  our  relations :  methinks  no¬ 
vas  brought  about,  has  been  matterof  thing  is  wanting  to  my  felicity,  but 
wonder  to  all :  devotion  was  certainly  the  converlion  of  my  family.  ■  —The 
one  great,  if  not  the  foie,  inflrument.  King  intends  to  fet  about  a  tota,! 
For  Lewis,  aotwithilandiog  a  molt  coavcrUoa  of  the  heretics :  he  ha^ 
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frequent  conferences  on  this  fubjeft 
with  Le  Tcllicr  and  Chateaune'uF, 
•where  /  am  not  one  too  many.  The 
King  is  ready  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  heft  promote  the  caufc  of 
religion  :  this  undertaking  will  ren¬ 
der  him  glorious  in  the  fight  of  God 
and  man,  as  it  will  bring  all  his  fub- 
jeAs  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  and 
prove  the  deftruftion  ofherefy.’ 

Nothing,  (he  fays,  //  nvanting  to 
my  felicity,  but  the  converjion  of  my  fa¬ 
mily.  Yes,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  wanting;  for  (he  had  fcarccly 
been  the  wife  of  Lewis  three  years, 
when  (he  began  to  write  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftrain  to  her  friends.  ‘  I  ex¬ 
perience  more  than  ever,  that  nothing 
can  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of  free¬ 
dom.  t'hilofophy  fets  us  above  gran¬ 
deur,  but  nothing  fets  above  heavl- 
nefs  of  heart.  I  envy  your  folitudc 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  am  no  longer 
furprifed  that  Queen  Chrifiina  de- 
fcended  from  a  throne  to  live  with 
more  freedom.  Hope  not  for  perfedl 
felicity ;  there  is  none  upon  earth ; 
and  if  there  was,  it  would  not  be  at 
court.  Except  thofe  who  till  the 
high  Rations,  1  know  none  fo  un¬ 
happy  as  thofe  who  envy  them. 
Why  cannot  1,’  fays  (he  to  Madam 
de  la  Maifonfort,  ‘  why  cannot  I 
give  you  my  experience  ?  why  cannot 
1  make  you  fcnfible  of  that  uneafi- 
nefs  which  wears  out  the  great,  and 
of  the  difficulties  they  labour  under 
to  employ  their  time  ?  Do  not  you 
fee  that  I  am  dying  with  melancholy, 
in  a  height  of  fortune,  which  once 
my  imagination  could  fcarccly  hive 
conceived  ?  I  have  been  young  and 
beautiful,  have  had  a  relith  for  plea- 
fures,  and  have  been  the  univerfal  ob¬ 
ject  of  love.  In  a  more  advanced 


age  I  have  fpent  my  time  in  intellec¬ 
tual  amulements.  1  have  at  laft  ri- 
fcn  to  favour ;  but  I  protell  to  you, 
my  dear  girl,  that  every  one  of  thefe 
conditions  leaves  in  the  mind  a  difmal 
vacuity.'  If  any  thing,  fays  Vol¬ 
taire,  could  (how  the  vanity  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  this  Letter.  She 
could  have  no  uneafinefs,  but  oaly  the 
uniformity  of  her  life  at  court ;  and 
this  made  her  fay  once  to  the  count 
Daubignc,  her  brother,  lean  hold  it 
no  longer;  I  ouijh  I  •were  dead. 

The  court  grew  everyday  lefsgay 
and  more  ferious  after  the  King  be¬ 
gan  to  live  retired  with  M.  de  Main- 
tenon.  Her  relations  complained 
that  (he  was  not  fufficiently  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  intereft ;  and  (he  fays, 

‘  they  will  not  be  fcnfible  of  what 
(he  has  done  for  them,  till  they  meet 
together  in  the  valley  of  Jeholaphat. 
Some  imagine  I  govern  the  (late : 
they  perceive  not,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  God  has  heaped  fo  many  blef- 
fings  upon  me,  only  that  1  might  at¬ 
tend  to  the  King’s  falvation.’  The 
convent  of  St  Cyr  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  Park  at  Verfailles  in  i686 ;  iu 
the  regulation  of  which  eilablilhment 
(he  employed  many  of  her  hours  At 
the  death  of  the  King  in  1715,  (he 
retired  wholly  to  it  ;  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days  in  devotion  ; 
and  died  there  in  1713,  aged  84 
Though  courts  are  certaifily  not 
places  of  happinefs,  yet  this  lady  (as 
thould  feem)  would  not  have  beea 
completely  happy  in  any  lituation 
whatever.  There  was  fomething  dif- 
contented,  querulous,  and  pettlfh, 
about  her:  when  the  girls  at  St  Cyr 
had  deviated  a  little  from  her  or¬ 
ders,  I  have  always  repented,  fays 
(he,  of  my  endeavours  to  dir  ell  •women; 

men. 


Tune  II.  1717,  the  Czar  Petrr  made  her  a  vifit,  as  (he  writes  to  Madam  de  Caylus; 
and  (he  received  him  on  her  bed.  ‘  At  feven  in  the  evening  he  arrived,  and  fat  down  by 
my  bed-fide.  He  afleed  if  I  was  fiok  ?  1  fald  I  was.  He  afleed  my  ailment  t  I  anfwcr- 
*“>  Rreat  age  and  no  (Irong  conftitution.  His  vifit  was  very  fiiort  :  he  caufed  the  curtain 
to  be  opened  at  the  (wd’s-feet,  in  order  to  have  a  peep  at  me ;  and  you’ll  allow  that  it  mud 
have  given  him  a  mighty  fatisfadion.*  Z>rf/r«. 
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nun  art  infinitely  more  traHahle  and 
docile.  She  was,  however,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  many  virtues,  and  of  piety 
more  than  enough :  (he  was  indeed 
righteous  overmuch. 

Two  Letters  of  Sarah  Duchefs  of 
Marlborough, 

I 

This  old  Sarah,  as  flte  was  then 
called,  publiihed  in.  t74^ 
dtccovnt  of  her  Conduit  under  Queen 
Anne :  which  accountt  by  the  way, 
givea  an  excellent  infight  into  the 
nuuwsuvres  of  a  court.  She  was  af- 
fifted  herein  by  Mr  Hooke  the  hi- 
fiotian  ;  to  whom,  though  opprefled 
with  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  al- 
■aoft  bed-rid,  file  would  continue 
fpeaking  for  fix  hours  together.  She 
delivered  to  him,  without  any  notes, 
her  account  in  the  rooft  lively  as  well 
as  the  mod  connedted  manner  :  and, 
though  the  corredion  of  the  language 
was  lett  to  Hooke,  yet  the  whole  is 
plainly  animated  with  her  fpirit : 
and,  as  tonic  pkilofophers  have  faid 
of  foul  with  regard  to  body,  fiie  was 
tola  tm  toto,  et  teta  in  quaiibet  parte. 
She  was  of  a  ilrong  underftanding 
and  uncommon  fagacity,  which  I  pre¬ 
mite  to  jufiify  my  wonder  at  the 
ftrange  negledi  of  education  among 
the  KPnales ;  for  her  woman  would 
have  written  as  well,  and  pei haps  bet¬ 
ter.  Here  follow,  merely  as  curiofi- 
ties,  two  letters  from  her  own  hand¬ 
writing,  'direfted  for  Dodlor  Clarke 
att  his  hoiis  near  St  James’  Church,’ 
without  alteration  of  either  grammar 
or  ortliograghy  that  is,  verbatim  et 
literatim,  as  Mrs  Bellamy  expref- 
fes  it. 

‘  Saterday. 

Igiveyou  many  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  your  leter  to  me,  and  am  glad  I 
ded  not  hear  of  the  poor  Bifiiop  of 
Bangor’s  illnefs  tell  the  danger  is  o- 
ver,  1  have  never  feen  L**  Sun :  fence 
I  came  out  of  I'own,  but  I  expedl 
him  here  to-day  at  dinner,  1  wifi)  1 
a. 


may  have  any  thing  to  fa^  from  him 
that  is  worth  troubling-  cither  of  you 
with,  but  you  will  be  gon  before  ray 
leter  can  come  to  you,  and  therefore 
I  will  write  to  the  bifiiop,  the  fur- 
geons  alTure  me  that  they  fee  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
fiioulder  however  they  will  not  yet 
confent  that  hee  (hall  goe  to  Wo^- 
ftock,  I  fufpedl  that  caution  may 
proceed  from  their  knowing  that  one 
of  them  aiuft  bee  always  with  us 
when  we  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
London,  and  therefore  they  will  de¬ 
fer  our  going  as  long  as  they  can  to 
attend  their  other  bufinefs,  I  do  and 
have  told  them  that  1  will  buy  them  at 
their  own  rates,  and  I  have  known 
but  very  few  mlnifters  or  faverites 
that  were  not  to  bee  bought,  (which 
mull  be  done  in  this  cafe,  for  when 
they  (hall  come  and  tell  me  that  his 
fiioulder  may  be  dreifed  by  any  bo¬ 
dy,  I  can’t  deep  fifty  mile  from 
London,  if  one  of  the  bed  furgeona 
docs  not  lye  in  the  hous,  by  this  ac¬ 
count  1  am  apt  to  think  at  your  re¬ 
turn  upon  the  2  2d  of  Auguft  you 
will  find  us  here,  but  wherever  1  IhaU 
happen  to  bee  you  are  fure  of  being 
always  welcome  to  your  moft  faith- 
full 

humble  fervant  and  friend, 
my  humble  fervifs  S.  Marlborough, 
to  Mrs  Clarke. 

having  this  opertnnity  of  writing  to 
you  by  the  Surgeon  which  will  come 
to  you  before  you  leave  London,  1 
have  a  mind  to  tell  you  that  my  Lord 
Sunderland  was  here  as  1  expeded,  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  difeourfe  with 
him  upon  the  B.  of  Bangor  and 
your  affaires,  tis  impofliblc  for  me 
to  write  all  the  particulars,  but  hee 
profelTes  all  the  value  and  efsteem  t- 
maginable  for  you  both,  he  afluret 
me  that  the  B  of  Bangor  is  to  be  B. 
of  Bath  and  Wells  when  it  falls,  but 
he  only  fix’s  him  there  becaufe  it  is 
the  mod  probable  to  bee  vacant  fird, 
but  if  any  other  ihould  fall  before 
that, 


AntcioUt  of  Oliftr  Cromwell. 


tliat,  except  fome  of  the  eery  great 
ones  hee  will  bee  for  the  B.  of  Ban¬ 
gor’s  having  it|  what  he  continues  to 
think  of  for  you  is  a  very  good  thing 
which  Doftor  Younger  has  at  St 
Paul’s,  which  isconfiftent  with  what 
you  have,  and  when  I  fpoake  of  what 
you  wilhed  for  your  brother  hee  ex- 
preffed  as  much  pleafure  in  doing 
that  fur  him,  as  you  could  have  in  it 
yourfelf,  and  faid  hee  knew  him  and 
ownd  that  he  was  a  very  good  man 
and  had  a  grete  deal  of  merrit,  hee 
added  that  he  defign  to  get  a  thou- 
fand  pound  in  the  winter  of  the  King 
for  the  B.  of  Bangor  to  help  him  tell 
fomthing  happend  that  was  better 
than  what  he  has,  hee  appeared  to 
me  to  bee  very  defirous  of  ferving  you 
both  in  any  thing  that  (hould  hap¬ 
pen  to  bee  in  his  power,  and  I  do 
really  believe  that  hee  thinks  himfelf 
that  men  of  your  abillitys,  would  be 
of  fo  much  ufe  to  him,  that  he  fin- 
cerely  wilh’s  that  you  would  help 
him  to  eafe  fom  things  which  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  compafs  what  I 
defire  then  perhaps  you  will  believe, 
tho  I  hope  you  will  never  doubt  of 
my  being  with  all  the  truth  imagi¬ 
nable  your  molt  faithful  friend  and 
humble  fervant 

S :  Marlborough. 
Sunday  the  26  of  July 
windfor  lodge 

I  hope  yon  will  give  the  B.  of  Ban¬ 
gor  an  account  of  the  fubllance  of 
this  letter. 

Amcdotts  of  OlivfT  Criitmuell. 

Petitiom, 

O  his  Highnefs  the  Lord-  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  : 

The  humble  petition  of  Marjery, 
the  wife  of  William  Beacham,  ma¬ 
riner,  (heweth.  That  yourpetiiioner*8 
hulband  hath  been  active  and  faith- 
full  in  the  wars  of  this  commoti- 
wealth,  both  by  fea  and  land ;  and 
hath  undergone  many  hazards  by 
imprifonment  and  fighti  to  the  Ca- 
Vou.UI.  N®  14, 


dangering  of  hit  life ;  and  at  laft  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  right  arm,  and  is  ut¬ 
terly  difabled  from  future  fervicc* 
as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  an¬ 
nexed  ;  and  yet  hath  no  more  than 
forty  (hillings  penfion  from  Chatham 
by  the  year ;  that  your  petitioner, 
having  one  only  fonne,  who  is  trac¬ 
table  to  learn,  and  not  having  where¬ 
with  to  bring  him  up,  by  reafon  of 
their  prefent  low  eftate,  occafioned  by 
the  publique  fervice  aforefaid,  hum¬ 
bly  prayeth,  that  your  highnefs 
would  vouchfafe  to  prefent  her  faid 
fonne  Randolph  Beacham,  to  be  feho- 
lar  in  Sutton’s-hofpital,  called  the 
Charter- Houfe. 

“  OLIVER,  P.  We  referre  this 
petition  and  cnrtificate  to  the 
commiffioners  of  Sutton’s-hofpi¬ 
tal. 

“  July  28th,  1655.” 

A  Letter  fent  by  Other  to  hit  Secretary 
on  the  above  Petition. 

“  You  receive  fiom  me,  this  28th. 
inilant,  a  petition  of  Maijery  Beach¬ 
am,  defiring  the  admiffion  of  her  fon 
into  the  Charter- Houfe.  1  knouT 
the  man ;  who  was  employed  one 
day  in  a  very  important  fecrei  fcrvice, 
which  he  did  effectually,  to  our  great 
benefit  and  the  commonwealth’s. 
The  petition  is  a  brief  relation  of  a 
faft,  without  any  flattery.  1  ^have 
wrote  under  it  a  common  reference 
to  the  commiffioners,  but  I  mean  a 
great  deal  more }  that  it  Jhall  be 
done,  without  their  debate,  or  confi- 
deration  of  the  matter  t  and  fo  do  you 
privately  hint  to - . 

“  1  have  not  the  particular  (hin- 
ing  bauble  or  feather  in  my  cap,  for 
crouds  to  gaze  at  or  kneel  to  ;  but  I 
have  power  and  refolution  for  foes  to 
tremble  at.  To  be  (hort,  1  know 
how  to  deny  petitions ;  and  what¬ 
ever  1  think  proper,  for  outward 
form,  to  referre  to  any  officer  or  of¬ 
fice,  I  cxpeA  that  fuch  my  compli¬ 
ance  with  cuflom  (hall  be  alfo  looked 
upon  as  an  indication  of  my  will  and 
pleafure  to  have  the  thing  done. 

O  See 


lo6  «/ Oliver  CromweU, 


See  therefore,  that  the  boy  is  ad¬ 
mitted. 

July  28,  1655.  Thy  true  friend, 
Oliver,  P.” 

Thus  it  is  always  when  tyranny 
gams  the  alcendant :  the  forms  are 
preferved,  the  fnbllance  is  gone. 
And  thus  it  was  in  ancient  Rome : 
confuls,  praetors,  tribunes,  and  other 
officers,  were  elefted  dulyand  in  form, 
long  after  the  empire  had  loll  its  li¬ 
berty,  and  all  were  fubjefted  to  the 
will  of  one.  It  is  curious  to  obferve, 
with  what  apparently  confeientious 
refpedt  Tiberius,  for  indance,  ab- 
ftained  from  interfering  with  thefe 
jierfonages,  either  at  their  tUdlions, 
or  with  their  deliberations  in  the  fe- 
ratc  ;  while  the  diflcmbling  tyrant 
w?s  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  di- 
tcAot  of  the  puppets,  and  the  foie 
Ipring  of  every  movement.  Perhaps 
other  nations  might  be  found,  who 
have  fancied  theptfelvcs  free,  becaufe 
in  polTeflion  of  ancient  and  known 
forms,  though  the  fubllance  or  vital 
fpirit  of  liberty  was  really  departed, 
and  fome  fecret  influence  lias  govern¬ 
ed  the  whole  :  and  perhaps  the  pro-\ 
grejfien  of  mannen^  as  it  has  been 
called,  and  the  neceflary  courfe  of 
human  things,  will  always  have  it  fo. 

Ther?  never  was  an  impoftor 
who  wanted  to  lead  and  govern,  but 
enjoined,  in  the  iirll  place,  that  men 
Ihould  quit  reafon  and  ftifle  com- 
nvm  fenfe.  This  has  alw’ays  been 
the  corner- done,  when  religion  has 
been  either  the  means  to  be  employ¬ 
ed,  or  the  end  to  be  brought  about. 
There  is  extant  a  curious  letter  from 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  Ct  lonel  Ham¬ 
mond,  which  illudrates  this  p<<iition 
in  ail  high  degree.  Hammond  was 
governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  du¬ 
ring  the  confinement  of  Charles  1.  in 
Carifbrook  Cadle ;  and  had  conceived 
fome  fcruples  concerning  bis  royal 
charge,  which  made  him  defirous  to 
quit  the  army  and  retire.  Crom- 

a  . 


well,  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  25.  (6489 
about  two  mouths  before  the  be¬ 
heading  of  Charles,  endeavours  to 
remove  thefe  fcruples ;  but  how  i  not 
by  topics  drawn  from  reafon  or  poli¬ 
cy,  but  by  canting  and  whining  a- 
bout  faith  and  grace. 

“  Dear  Rubin,  our  flejhly  reafon- 
ings  enfnare  us :  thefe  make  us  lay, 
heavy,  fjd,  ()Uafant,eafy.  Was  there 
not  a  little  of  this,  when  Robert 
Hammond,  through  diflatisfaclion, 
defired  retirement  from  the  army, 
and  thought  of  quiet  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  ? — Dear  Robin,  thou  and  I 
were  never  worthy  to  be  door-keep¬ 
ers  in  this  fervice.  If  thou  •wilt 
feek,  feck  to  know  the  mind  of  God 
in  all  that  chain  of  Providence, 
whereby  God  brought  thee  thither, 
and  that  perfon  to  thee  ;  how  before 
and  fiiicc  God  has  ordered  him,  and 
affairs  concerning  him :  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  there  be  not  fome 
glorious  and  high-meaning  in  all 
this,  above  what  thou  lialt  yet  at¬ 
tained  i  and  laying  afide  thy  fiejhly 
reafon,  feek  of  the  L.ord  to  teach 
thee  what  that  is.’ — In  the  follow* 
ing  pafTage  he  reafons,  and  fhuws 
that  he  could  talk  fenfe  if  he  would  t 
‘  Authorities  and  Powers  arc  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  God  ;  this  or  that  fpecies 
of  human  inilitution;  and  limited, 
fome  with  larger,  others  with  ftrittcr 
bonds,  each  according  to  its  conili- 
tution.  I  do  not  therefore  think, 
authorities  may  do  any  thing,  and  yet 
obedience  be  due ;  but  all  agree 
there  are  cafes,  in  w’hich  it  is  lawful 

to  refift.* - Reafoning,  however, 

would  not  do  with  Hammond ;  and 
therefore  Cromwell  defillsfrom  it,  as 
totally  to  be  dillrulled.  ‘  But  truly 
thefe  kind  of  rtafoningt  may  be  but 
Ji-^Jhly,  either  with  6r  againft ;  and 
let  U8  beware,  left  flejhly  rtafoningi, 

X^c. - Dear  Robin,  tempting  of 

God  ordinarily,  is  either  by  a^ing 
prefumptuoufly  in  carnal  confidence, 
or  in  unbelief  through  diffidence : 

both 
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W>th  theCe  wty«  {Trad  tempted  God 
IB  the  wilderneft,  and  he  was  grie¬ 
ved  with  them.  The  encountering 
difEcultiei  therefore  makes  us  not  to 
tempt  God,  but  acting  before  and 
without  faith.  If  the  Lord  hath  in 
any  meaf^ure  perfuaded  his  people,  as 
generally  he  hath,  of  the  lawfulncfs, 
nay  of  the  duty,  this  perfuafion  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  the  heart  is  faith  ;  and 
ading  thereupon  is  a^ing  in  faith  ; 
and  the  more  the  difficulties  are,  the 
more  faith. — Dear  Robin,  beware  of 
men,  look  up  to  the  Lord.  Let 
him  be  free  to  fpeak,  and  command 
in  thy  heart.  Take  heed  of  the 
things,  I  fear,  thou  haft  reafonei 
thyfelf  into ;  and  thou  (halt  be  able 
through  him,  without  confulting  Reih 
and  blood,  to  .do  valiantly  for  him 
and  for  his  people.  * 

•  Thus  ftrengthened,  Hammond  per- 
fevered  piouily  in  his  duty,  and  the 
king  was  brought  valiantly  to  the 
block  about  two  months  after  ;  and 
thus  knavery  hath  pra^ifed  upon 
folly  and  madnefs  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  all  ranks  of  men. 


Of  Great  Men 

^REAT  man?  fays  Voltaire,  •voe 
muji  hy  no  meant  be  lavijh  of  this 
title.  We  can  indeed  hardly  ever 
apply  it  at  all,  if  by  great  be  meant 
univcrfally  fo ;  that  is,  omnibus  name- 
rit  abfolutus.  Lord  Bacon  was  a 
great  man,  a  very  great  man ;  yet 
only  partially  fo.  He  had  a  great 
and  comprehenftve  underftanding, 
perhaps  the  greateft  that  hath  yet 
(hone  forth  among  the  fons  of  men  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  would 
have  been  great  in  cither  held  or  ca¬ 


binet  ;  and  for  greatnefs  of  foul,  ad 
it  is  called,  the  poet  who  ftyles  him 
thew;/^/  and  the  bright eji,  brands  him 
at  the  fame  time  fur  the  meaneji  of 
mankind. 

Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  a  very  great  man  :  even  Boling- 
broke,  who  certainly  was  not  preju¬ 
diced  in  his  favour,  allows  him  to 
have  been  ‘  the  greateft  general  as 
well  as  the  greateft  miniftcr,  that  our 
country  or  perhaps  any  other  baa 
produced  Yet  Churchill,  Duke 
of  Marlboroughj  was  illiterate  to  an 
extreme  ;  of  an  underftanding  total¬ 
ly  uncultivated  ;  and  in  which,  if  you 
could  have  crept  under  the  glare  of 
his  exterior,  you  would  probably 
have  difeerned  weakneffes,  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  weakeft  men. — Juliua 
Cxfar  was  a  very  great  general  and 
a  very  great  ftatefman  ;  but  be  was 
more.  Julius  Csefar  was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  line  writer ;  had  a  moil 
compreheniive  as  well  as  cultivated 
underftanding,  and,  witb<d,  a  moii 
uncommon  greatnefs  of  foul.  Julius 
Caefar  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
greatrji  man  upon  record. — Lew¬ 
is  XIV.  like  many  other  tyrants  fur- 
rounded  by  pimps  and  flatterers,  had 
the  title  of  Great  conferred  upon  him: 
but  Lewis’s  greatnefs  was  to  real 
greatnefs  what  the  bombaft  is  to 
the  fublime,  or  the  fimulacra  of  E- 
picurus  to  real  bodies. 

The  late  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  was 
a  man  of  great  parts,  and  was  indif- 
putably  a  great  man,  if  great  parts 
limply  can  make  one  f  :  but  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johufoii  was  the  meaneft  of  bi¬ 
gots,  a  dupe  and  (lave  to  the  moft 
contemptible  prejudices  ^  ;  and,  up¬ 
on  fubjeds  the  moft  important,  is 
O  2  known 


*  Upon  Hiftory,  Letter  viii. 

t  He  was  probably  learned ;  but !  do  not  reckon  learning  among  the  attributes  of  great 
men.  Learning  may  be  attained  by  little  men,  who  will  apply  :  but  learning  without  parts 
or  a  capacity  to  ufe  it,  is  merely  dead  uuweildy  matter,  caput  martmm,  devoid  of  life  or 
fpitit.  Like  wealth  or  titles,  it  often  ferves  only  to  make  a  blockhead  confpicuous. 

LOne  would  think,  from  a  pallagc  in  the  Rumller,  that  he  hiinfclf  did  a  bttic  fufpedl  this: 

I  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge,’  fays  he,  ‘  is  often  mortified,  by  findiiiji;  that  they  can 
confer  no  fecurity  agoioll  tus  goniQiiOU  errors,  whi|ch  null  gad  the  weakeft  and  uicancft  o£ 

piajik^ni?  *  * 


jot  OfiimMj  conetrning  Dr  Johnfon.' 

known  to  have  held  opinions,  which  *  malevolence  predominates  in  cnqf 
are  abfolutely  a  difgrace  to  human  part ;  and  that,  though  fome  paf- 
underftanding.*  iages  are  judicious  and  well  written. 

The  Prefident  Montefquieu  has  yet  they  make  not  fufficient  compen- 
faid,  that  ‘  the  rank  or  place,  which  fation  for  fo  much  fplecn  and  ill  hu- 
pofteiity  beftows,  is  fubjeft  like  all  mour  f An  impartial  account  (fo 
others  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  it  is  called)  of  Dr  Johnfon  in  the  £a- 
fortune  and  our  Wollailon  was  fo  ropean  Magazine,  faid  to  be  written 
di^ulted  with  the  foolifh  and  iniqui-  by  the  ingenious  Mifs  Senvard,  fets 
tous  judgments  of  men,  that  he  be*  forth,  that  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  very 
took  himfelf  early  in  life  to  retire-  great  parts,  and  of  many  good  qua- 
ment, — propter  iniqua  hominum  judi-  lities,  which  it  is  far  from  our  intent 
c/a,  as  he  left  to  be  infcribed  upon  to  deny  or  detraft  from ;  but  that 
his  tomb'ftone.  If  any  thing  could  his  charaSier  nuat  a  very  mixed,  and 
cure  a  man’s  anxiety,  and  render  (fhe  might  have  added)  a  very  im- 
him  indifferent  about  what  is  faid  or  perfeft  one.  His  writings  are  re¬ 
thought  of  him  now  or  hereafter,  it  prefented  as  excellent  and  line,  where 
would  be  thefe  blind,  abfurd.  Ini-  not  ‘  difgraced,  as  in  his  criticifms, 
quitous  judgments  of  men ;  who  with  the  faults  of  his  dirpofition. 
break  rlotoufly  forth  into  praife  or  He  had  ftrong  affedions,’  it  is  faid, 
cenfure,  without  regard  to  truth  or  *  where  literary  envy  did  not  Inter- 
juftlcc,  but  juft  as  paflion  and  preju-  fere  ;  but  that  envy  was  of  fuch 
dice  impell.  deadly  potency,  as  to  load  his  con- 

Dr  Johnfon  ‘  feems,  together  with  verfation,  as  it  has  loaded  his  blo- 
the  ableft  head,  pofTefled  of  the  very  graphic  works,  with  the  rancour  of 
beft  heart  at  prefent  cxifting,’  fays  party-violence,  with  national,  aver- 
one  writer.  ‘  Never  on  earth  did  one  lion,  bitter  farcafm,  and  unchriftian- 
mortal  body  encompafs  fuch  true  like  invedllve.  He  turned  from  the 
greatnefs  and  fuch  true  goodnefs,’  compolitions  of  riling  genius  with  a 
fays  another*;  who  obferves  alfo,  vifible  horror;  which  proved  too 
that  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  ‘  would  plainly,  that  envy  was  the  bofom- 
alone  have  been  fufheient  to  immorta-  ferpent  of  this  literary  defpot.  Hi* 
lize  his  name.’  Yiovi  able\\\%  head,  or  pride  ^as  infinite;  yet,  amidft  all 
(as  a  third  exprefles  it)  what  Jiupen-  the  overbearing  arrogance  it  produ- 
deus  Jirength  of  underfianding  he  ced,  his  heart  melted  at  the  fightfor 
might  have,  cannot  be  precifely  de-  at  the  reprefentatlon  of  difeafe  and 
fined;  but  it  is  certain,  that  thisy/a-  poverty;  and,  in  the  hours  of  af- 
fendous  underfianding  was  not  ftrong  fluence,  his  purfe  was  ever  open  to 
enough  to  force  its  way  through  relieve  them.  He  was  a  furious  Ja- 
the  meaneft  prejudices  w’ith  which  cobite,  while  one  hope  for  the  Stuart- 
it  was  once  entangled.  And  for  the  line  remained;  and  his  politics,  al- 
rsery  beft  heart,  and  fuch  true  goodnefs  ways  leaning  towards  defpotifm,  were 
as  one  mortal  body  did  rtever  before  inimical  to  liberty  and  the  natural 
eucompafs,- — this  is  the  language  of  rights  of  mankind.  He  was  punc- 
journalifts  and  periodical  writers :  let  tual  in  his  devotions ;  but  his  rell- 
us  hear  theteftimony  of  thofe  who  glous  faith  had  much  more  of  bi- 
bave  always  known  him  perfonally  got-fitreenefs,  than  of  that  gentle- 
and  intimately.  nefs  which  the  gofpcl  inculcates,* 

BIthop  Newton,  fpeaking  of  the  &c. 

Ithorc  l,ives  of  the  Poets,  fays,  that  If  this  reprefentatioo  be  in  any 

degree 
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degree  juft,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  its  being  either  difowned  or  con- 
tradi£ied,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
panegyrifts,  who  afcribe  to  him  fuch 
true  greatnefs  and  fuch  true  goodnefs^ 
as  •were  never  before  encompajfed  by 
one  mortal  body  ? 


A  Trait  of  ^juen  Elizabeth. 

The  following  copy  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  letter  from  this  Queen  to 
Heaton,  biftiop  of  Ely,  is  taken  from 
the  regifter  of  Ely ; 


‘  Proud  Prelate, 

*  T  under ftand  you  are  backward 
in  complying  with  your  agreement: 
but  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that 
I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can 
unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do  not 
forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by 
——I  will  immediately  unfrock  you. 
Yours,  as  you  demean  yourfelf, 

Elizabeth.* 
Heaton,  it  feems,  had  promifed 
the  Queen  to  exchange  fome  part  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  fee  for  an 
equivalent,  and  did  fo  ;  but  it  was  in 
confequcnce  of  the  above  letter. 


To  the  Publilher  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SIR, 

A  very  imperfed,  if  not  a  falfe  account  in  every  point,  of  John  M'Pherfon, 
Efq;  fenior,  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  who  is  acting  at 
prefent  as  Governor- General,  having  got  into  the  newfpapcrs,  I  fend 
you  the  following,  which  may  be  depended  upon. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  A.  M. 


JOhn  M'Pherson,  Efq;  member 
of  the  fupreme  council  of  Bengal, 
is  a  fon  of  the  late  Dr  M'Pherfon 
minifter  of  Slate  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky, 
and  author  of  very  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  Dijfertations  on  Gaelic  Anti- 
guitiej.  His  eldeft  fon,  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Malcolm  M'Pherfon,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  that  parifti; 
where  his  predeceflbrs  from  father 
to  fon  have  been  minifters  ever  fince 
the  Reformation.  The  two  brothers 
were  educated  together  at  King’s 
College  Aberdeen,  where  their  parts 
and  their  proficiency  were  remark¬ 
able.  Their  father  brought  them  to 
Edinburgh  for  their  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  year  1765  or  1766; 
when  Dr  Blair,  the  chief  friend  of  Dr 
M'Pherfon  among  the  literati,  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  Dr  pergulon  Profef- 
for  of  Moral  Philofophy.  Dr  Fer- 
gufon  having  at  that  time  the  charge 
of  the  two  younger  fons  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Hon.  Charles  and 
Robert  Cj:evilleS|  and  wiibing  for 


an  ai&ftant  in  carrying  on  their  edu¬ 
cation,  by  the  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dr  Blair  took  John 
M'Pherfon  into  his  family  for  that 
purpofe.  He  remained  in  that  ftation 
for  nearly  two  years ;  during  which 
time  he  gained  the  full  affection  and 
confidence  of  his  pupils,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  friendftiip  and  efteem  of  Dr  Fer- 
gufon.  Being  endowed  by  nature 
with  that  happy  genius  and  difpofi- 
tion,  which  not  only  rendered  him 
capable  of  comprehending  every  fei- 
ence,  but  of  acquiring  a  perfefl 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
receiving  the  fine  polKh  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  focicty,  his  mind  was  improved 
and  enlarged  by  his  attendance  on 
the  celebrated  profelTors  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  his 
daily  converfation  with  the  eminent 
philofopher  with  whom  he  lived.  A- 
bout  this  time  he  was  invited  by  hit 
maternal  uncle,  Alexander  M'Leod 
of  Harris,  Efq;  at  that  time  captain 
of  an  Eaft  In^  ihip,  to  m^e  a 
voy» 
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voyage  to  India  with  him  ;  of  which 
invitation  he  accepted,  and  left  •£• 
dinburgh  in  fpriag  1767,  a  very  ac* 
compliihcd  young  man,  little  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  very  hand- 
(ome  and  engaging  countenance  and 
•ddrefs,  and  of  uncommon  (lature. 
When  Captain  M'Leud  arrived  on 
the  coaft  of  India,  he  was  cldeft 
Captain,  and  confequently  Commo¬ 
dore  of  all  the  Ihips  in  company,  a- 
bout  hve  in  number,  jult  at  the 
time  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  an 
Engli/h  commander  were  befieging 
Mangalore,  or  fome  other  fortreiii 
on  the  Malabar  coad.  The  moment 
the  (hips  appeared,  a  meffage  was 
fent  to  the  Commodore  from  the  Na¬ 
bob,  requefting  200  failors  to  be 
fent  him  immediately,  as  be  intend¬ 
ed  tn  dorm  the  place  next  day.  Cap¬ 
tain  M‘Leod  having  full  confidence 
in  the  fpirit  and  ambition  of  his  ne¬ 
phew,  fent  the  reinforcement  de¬ 
manded  under  hisconduft.  Thefor- 
trefs  was  dormed  next  day ;  and 
young  M'Pherfon  at  the  head  of  the 
failors  was  the  fird  who  entered  the 
breach.  This  fortunate  beginning  he 
has  improved  with  much  ability,  till 
he  has  arrived  at  the  dation  he  now 
holds. 

Mr  M‘Pherfon  was  fent  home  to 
England  with  the  news  of  the  furren- 
der  of  this  place,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  private  difpatches  from  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  During  the  time 
he  fojourned  in  London,  he  made 
himfelf  fo  many  friends  among  the 
great  men  of  every  party,  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  India  in  the  year  1770  a 
writer  in  the  Company’s  fervice,  with 
letters  of  recommendation  in  the 
warmed  terms  from  the  miniders  then 
in  power,  and  from  many  of  the 
chief  perfons  in  oppofition.  Not 
long  after  his  return  to  Madrafs,  he 
was  appointed  paymader  to  the  Na¬ 
bob’s  f^urccs,  and  indeed  became  hi« 


chief  confidant  and  favourite.  H« 
continued  there  during  the  unfortu* 
Date  quarrel  between  Lord  Pigot  an4 
the  council  of  Madrafs ;  and  fooa 
after  that  returned  to  England  a- 
bout  the  end  of  1777.  Here  he 
remained  for  feveral  years ;  and  ha^ 
ving  di  (covered  great  knowledge  of 
our  affairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  edeem  of  thofe  in 
power,  that  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  fupremc  council  of 
Bengal ;  of  which  dation  he  failed 
to  take  poffelEon  in  the  Valentine 
India  (hip,  under  convoy  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Johndone,  in  March  1781.  Hia 
gallant  behaviour  in  the  fight  that  en- 
fued  with  the  French  fleet  in  Praya 
Day  is  well  known.  Perhaps  it  it 
not  fo  well  known,  that,  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  failors  on  board  the  (hip 
where  he  was  to  dand  to  their  guns 
and  fight  the  French,  to  w'hich  they 
were  backward  at  firft,  as  theirs  was 
not  a  (hip  of  war,  he  promifed  them 
five  guineas  a  man  ;  which  he  gcue- 
roufly  paid  them  out  of  bis  own  poc¬ 
ket  ;  and  that  the  failors,  druck  with 
his  magnanimity  and  valour  during 
the  engagement,  fwore  that  his  foul 
Viujl  be  as  big  as  bis  body. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr  M'Pherfon, 
when  he  lad  returned  to  India,  had 
very  little  left  of  what  fortune  he 
had  acquired  during  his  abode  iu  that 
country,  having  been  not  only  pro- 
fufe  in  his  expcncc,  but  uncommonly 
generous  to  his  friends.  It  is  known 
that  he  has  liitherto  amaOed  little  or 
no  fortune.  And  it  is  thouglit,  up¬ 
on  tlie  whole,  by  thofe  who  know 
him  bed,  that  there  have  been  few 
perfons  in  eminent  dations  in  India 
of  more  liberal  education,  of  highejr 
views,  of  better  principles,  or  of 
iBore  confummate  talents  for  filling 
the  high  rank  he  now  btdds,  with 
honour  to  biatfelf  and  advantage  to 
his  country,  than  Mr  M*Fherfon  *. 


*  Ji->hn  M'Pherfon,  Efq;  if  at  all  a  relation  of  James  M‘Pherfon,  Efq;  tranllator  of  Of- 
fian’s  Poems,  is  only  a  very  dillant  kiofman,  though  they  were  faid  to  be  brothers  in  the 
pewfpapcrs.  The  latter  is  a  very  near  relation  of  Colonel  MTherfon  of  Cluaie’s,  the  chief 
•f  the  clan. 


Story  of  Angclica  *. 


ANctiiCA  was  the  enly  child  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  gentleman,  who  having  loft  his 
wife,  and  dying  himfelf  during  the  infancy 
of  his  daughter,  left  her,  with  an  cftate  of 
about  a  thoufand  a-year,  to  the  care  of  his 
moft  intimate  friend,  a  man  of  great  inte¬ 
grity  and  benevolence,  with  a  mt^rate  for¬ 
tune  and  a  numerous  family.  Angelica 
grew  up  in  the  moft  aftetftiunate  intimacy 
with  all  the  children  of  her  excellent  guar¬ 
dian;  but  her  favourite  friend  was  hiscldeft 
daughter,  whom  we  will  call  Faujlima,  She 
was  born  in  the  fame  ^ear  with  Angelica, 
and  poffelTed  the  fame  intelligent  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  with  the  additional  advantages 
of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  a  majcftic 
perfon.  Angelica  had  never  any  claim  to 
either  of  thefe  perfedlions :  her  ftature  was 
rather  below  the  common  fize;  and  her  fea¬ 
tures,  though  foftened  by  modefty,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  lively  underuanding,  were  nei¬ 
ther  regular  nor  handfome  ;  but,  from  the 
tenor  of  her  life,  it  may  be  queftioned,  if 
any  female  ever  poflefled  a  more  beautiful 
foul.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  (he  con¬ 
tinued  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of  her  guar¬ 
dian,  where  a  young  man  of  a  plealiug  per¬ 
fon  and  moft  engaging  manners,  to  whom 
we  will  give  the  name  of  Eumtiut,  became 
a  very  auidious  vilitor  at  that  houfe.  He 
Was  a  man  of  the  faireft  charaiftcr,  but  of  a 
narrow  fortune ;  and  many  good  people, 
who  fuppofed  him  enamoured  of  Angelica's 
eftate,  began  to  cenfure  the  guardian  of 
that  lady  for  encouraging  the  preliminary 
Heps  to  fo  unequal  a  match;  they  even 
foretold,  as  Eumenss  was  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  Angelica,  and  often  alone  with  her, 
that  the  ^oung  gentleman  would  foon  fettle 
himfelf  in  life,  by  eloping  with  the  heirefs. 
Her  guardian,  who  governed  all  his  houfe- 
hold  by  gcntlcncfs  and  affedlion,  had  too 
much  confidence  in  his  ward  to  apprehend 
fuch  an  event :  but  he  began  to  think,  that 
a  ferious  and  mutual  pafiion  was  taking  root 
in  the  bolbm  of  each  party ;  an  opinion  in 
which  he  was  confirmed,  by  obferving,  that 
while  his  daughter  was  engaged  in  a  diftant 
vifit  of  fomc  weeks,  Kumencs  continued  to 
frequent  the  houfe  with  his  ufual  alliduity, 
and  feemed  to  court  the  foeiety  of  Angelica. 
The  old  gentleman  was,  however,  mmaken 
in  one  part  of  his  conjcAure ;  for  Kumcnes 
only  fought  the  company  of  Angelica  as  the 
fenlible  and  pleafuig  friend  of  his  abfent  fa¬ 
vourite  :  but  as  he  nad  not  yet  confefled  his 
love,  the  gentle  Angelica,  like  her  guar¬ 
dian,  miOnterpreted  his  afiiduity,  and  con- 
Ceiv^  for  him  the  tendered  afletftion; 
vbicb,  with  her  ufual  fnnknefs,  Ihe  deter¬ 


mined  to  impart  to  her  dear  Fauftina  as  Inoa 
as  fhe  returned.  From  this  refolution  ftw 
was  accidentally  diverted  by  a  joyous  con- 
fufion,  which  difeovered  itfclf  Wh  in  tho 
features  and  behaviour  of  Fauftina,  who,  tm 
the  very  day  of  her  return,  eagerly  put 
a  letter  into  the  hand  of  Angelica,  and 
requefted  her  to  read  it  in  her  chan>- 
ber,  while  fhe  flew  to  converfe  in  pri¬ 
vate  with  her  father  on  its  important  con¬ 
tents.  The  letter  was  from  Eumenes.  It 
contained  a  palfionate  declaration  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  Fauftina,  and  a  very  romantic 
plan  to  facilitate  their  fpeedy  marriage. 
What  the  feelings  of  Angelica  muft  have 
been  in  theperufal  of  this  ktter,  I  fhall  leave 
the  lively  female  imagination  to  fuppofe; 
and  only  fay,  that,  having  fubdued  all  trace* 
of  her  own  painful  emotion  before  Fauftina 
had  finilhcd  her  conference  with  her  father, 
fhe  entered  their  apaitmcht.  She  found  her 
friend  in  tears,  and  the  benevolent  old  gen¬ 
tleman  endeavouring  to  make  his  agitated 
daughter  fmile  again  by  treating  the  propo- 
fal  as  a  jeft,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
confent  to  the  union  of  two  tender  romantic 
lovers  as  foon  as  they  could  marry  without 
a  profpeift  of  ftarving ;  which,  he  faitl,  front 
the  cxpedlations  of  Eumenes,  they  might 
poflibly  accomplilh  in  the  courfe  of  twenty 
years.  The  generous  Angelica  inftantly  b^ 
came  the  patronels  of  Eumenes  and  Faufti« 
na;  (he  inteisceded  for  their  being  imroo- 
mediately  allowed  to  form  the  happinefs  oS 
each  other,  and,  to  obviate  every  parental 
objedion  to  the  match,  file  iniifted  on  fe^ 
tling  half  her  fortune  upon  them,  with  » 
propofal  of  becoming  a  part  of  their  family. 

The  guardian  of  Angelica  treated  her  ro¬ 
mantic  idea  with  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  ridicule ;  Eumenes  and  Fauftina  regard¬ 
ed  it  with  the  moft  ferious  gratitude,  but  at 
the  fame  time  reieifted  the  too  generous  of¬ 
fer,  with  a  refolution  fo  noble  and  lincere, 
that  it  increafed  the  ardent  defire  whiclx 
Angelica  felt  to  make  her  own  eafy  fnmine 
the  fule  inftrument  of  their  genera  happi¬ 
nefs  :  but  all  her  liberal  eflbrts  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  as  liberally  oppofed,  and  all  ihe 
could  obtain  was  a  promife  from  her  guar¬ 
dian,  to  allow  the  lovers  to.cherilh  their  af¬ 
fection  for  each  other,  and  to  marry  as  ibon 
as  Eumenes,  who  had  juft  taken  orders, 
Ihould  obtain  preferment  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  a  wife.  This,  however,  was  an  event 
which  the  worthy  father  of  Fauftina  had  not 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  :  he  died  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year ;  and  Angelica,  who  had  no 
longer  any  controller  to  apprehend  in  the 
management  of  her  fortune,  renewed  her 
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former  jrenerou*  propofal  to  her  friends,  may  never  reach  you  ;  yet  I  hope  it  will.  I 
They  perfevered  in  their  magnanimous  re-  pray  to  heaven  that  you  may  furVive  me,  and- 
fufal  of  her  bounty,  though  fome  family  cir*  in  that  comfortable  expedlation  I  iball  here 
cumftances  made  them  peculiarly  anxious  to  pour  forth  to  you  my  whole  heart, 
fettle  together  as  foon  as  poflible,  on  any  ‘You  may  remember,  that  when  we 
(lender  provifion.  An  event,  however,  foon  were  firft  enlivened  by  the  acquaintance  of 
happened,  which  enabled  them  to  marry  Eumenes,  1  was  frequently  ndlled  on  his  at- 
without  any  trefpafs  on  the  rules  of  acono-  tention  to  me  :  as  that  attention  was  fulTi* 
niical  diferetion.  Eumenes  was  unexpeded-  cient  to  miflead  the  vanity  of  any  girl,  I 
ly  prclented  to  one  of  the  moft  valuable  li-  need  not  blulh  in  confefiing  to  you  its  effedt 
vings  in  the  kingdom  by  a  nobleman,  who  upon  me — I  forgot,  in  your  abfence,  the  fu- 
|>rofeircd  to  give  it  him  in  confequcnce  of  a  periority  of  your  attradlions,  and  credulouf- 
juvenile  and  almoll  forgotten  friendlhip  with  ly  fuppofing  that  the  aifedlion  of  Emnencs 
his  deceafed  father.  This  furprifing  ftroke  was  fettled  on  myfelf,  I  hahily  gave  him  my 
of  good  fortune  made  the  lovers  and  their  heart.  As  I  never  deCgned,  however,  that 
fympathetic  friend  completely  happy.  The  this  foolifli  heart  (hould  hide  any  of  its  foi- 
wedding  was  foon  adjufted.  Angelica  fet*  bles  from  my  Fauftina,  I  was  preparing  to 
tied  herfclf  in  a  pieafant  villa,  within  a  few  tell  you  the  true  Hate  of  it,  when  you  im- 
miles  of  the  wealthy  rcdlor ;  who  was  fur-  parted  to  me  the  furprifing  important  let- 
rounded  in  a  few  years  with  a  very  promi-  ter,  which  declared  the  wifer  choice  of  Eu- 
Cng  family  :  Ihe  (hared,  and  contributed  menes.  Yes,  my  dear,  1  fay  fincerely,  the 
not  a  little  to,  the  happinefs  of  her  friends,  wifer  choice,  and  (hall  prove  it  fo.  Remcm- 
being  frequently  at  their  houfe;  and,  when  ber  that  I  am  now  fpeaking  as  from  the 
(he  returned  to  her  own,  being  confiantly  ac-  grave,  and  you  will  not  fufpedl  me  of  flat- 
companied  by  one  or  two  of  the  little  ones.  tery. — But  to  return  to  that  heart-fcarching 
She  had  a  peculiar  delight  and  wasfmgular-  letter.  I  will  confefsto  you  that  I  weptbit- 
ly  ikilful  in  the  cultivation  of  young  minds,  terly  for  fome  minutes,  as  foon  as  I  had  firft 
She  rejeded  feveral  offers  of  marriage  ;  and  perufed  it.  1  felt  as  fooliih  as  a  child,  who, 
her  general  anfwer  was,  that  (he  would  ne-  having  built  for  the  firft  time  a  caftle  of 
ver  change  her  ftate,  becaufe  Qie  already  en-  cards,  fees  it  fuddenly  overthrown.  But  my 
joyed  the  higheft  pleafure  that  human  life  heart  foon  corrected  the  errors  of  my  vain 
can  bellow,  in  the  (hare  which  her  friends  imagination  :  I  began  to  commune  with  my 
allowed  her  to  take  in  the  education  of  their  own  foul ;  1  faid  to  myfelf.  Why  am  1  thus 
lovely  children.  Eumenes  and  Fauftina  vied  mortified?  what  is  my  wiih  ?  is  it  not  to  fee 
with  each  other  in  doing  juftice  to  the  vir-  and  to  make  Eumenes  happy  ?  and  is  not 
tues  and  talents  of  this  admirable  woman  ;  this  ftill  in  my  power  ?  not  indeed  as  a  wife, 
and,  through  many  years  of  the  moft  fami-  fince  he  has  judicioully  chofen  a  lovely  girl, 
liar  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  her,  they  much  more  likely  to  fuccecd  in  that  charac- 
continued  to  regard  her  with  increafmg  e-  ter ;  but  ftill  as  the  friend  of  two  excellent 
lleeni ;  yet  (he  had  fome  fecret  merits,  to  creatures,  formed  for  each  other,  and  equal- 
which  they  were  utter  ftrangers,  till  death  ly  dear  to  me.  It  was  thus  I  reafoned  with 
had  robbed  them  for  ever  of  her  engaging  myfelf.  My  benevolence  and  my  pride  were 
fociety.  highly  flattered  in  this  felf-debate ;  and  it 

About  four  years  ago  the  excellent  Ange-  gave  me  fpirit  to  a£l  towards  you  both  in  the 
lica  contratSled  an  epidemical  fever,  and  de-  manner  you  well  remember.  It  hurt  me 
parted  to  a  better  world  at  the  age  of  forty-  much  to  find,  that  my  darling  propofal  for 
(even.  She  left  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  be  your  fpeedy  union  was  thwarted  fo  long, 
divided  equally  among  the  children  of  Fau-  (hall  I  fay,  by  your  noblenefs  of  nature,  or 
(lina;  and  there  was  found  in  a  little  cabi-  by  your  falfe  delicacy  ?  I  believe  I  called  it 
net  which  contained  her  will,  the  following  at  the  time  by  the  latter  name,  being  tho- 
extraordinary  letter  to  that  lady  :  roughly  perfuaded,  that  in  your  condition  I 

‘  My  very  dear  friend,  would  have  accepted  from  you  the  offer 

*  Having  enjoyed  your  entire  confidence  which  I  made.  At  length,  however,  the  time 
from  our  infancy,  I  think  myfelf  bound  to  arrived  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  accomplilh 
apologife  to  you  for  having  returned  it  du-  in  a  manner  unknown  to  you  the  darling 
ring  feveral  years  with  difguife  and  delu-  obje&  of  my  ambition, 
fion.  Be  not  ftartled  at  this  furprifing  in-  ‘  Allow  me,  my  deareft  friends,  to  boaft 
telligence — but  why  do  I  fay  ftartled?  the  in  this  paper,  that  I  have  been  the  invifible 
moments  for  fuch  terror  will  be  paft,  and  architea  of  the  happinefs  which  we  have 
you  will  be  able  to  feel  only  a  melancholy  now  enjoyed  together  for  many  years.  It 
tendemefs  towards  your  beloved  Angelica,  was  the  unfeen  hand  of  your  Angelica  that 
when  you  read  this  paper,  as  it  is  not  to  made  you  the  happy  wife  of  Eumenes,  by 
ireaeh  you  tili  (he  U  oo  moro :  perhaps  it  placing  him  ja  that  prefenncBt,  to  which 


Ms  Tirtnes  have  given  him  fo  juft  a  title. 
How  1  was  fortunately  enabled  to  make  and 
to  conceal  fo  dcfirable  a  purchafe,  you  will 
pcrfedly  comprehend  from  the  colleiftion  of 
papers  which  1  (hall  leave  in  the  cabinet 
with  mv  wilt  and  this  letter.  As  long  as 
the  di/covery  could  wound  your  honeft 
ride,  by  a  load  of  imaginary  obligation,  I 
ctermined  never  to  make  it;  but,  lb  flrange 
is  human  pride !  we  are  never  hurt  by  the 
idea  of  obligation  to  the  dead ;  and  remem* 
her,  as  I  once  faid  before,  that  I  am  now 
fpeaking  from  the  grave.  By  thiscondu^, 

1  am  humouring  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
both  your  pride  and  my  own;  for  I  will  here 
avow,  that  1  am  very  ambitious  of  increa- 
fing,  after  my  death,  that  pure  and  pcrfe<ft 
regard  which  you  have  both  (howii,  through 
the  courfe  of  many  foci  d  years,  to  your  li¬ 
ving  .\ngelica. — Bat,  while  I  am  thus  foli- 
citing  a.i  increafe  of  your  affedlion,  let  me 
guard  that  very  affeClicn  from  one  painhil 
excefs.  I  know  you  both  fo  well,  that  I  am 
almofl  fure  you  will  exclaim  together,  on 
firft  reading  thefe  papers.  Good  God,  what 
a  generous  creature,  to  make  fuchafacrifice 
of  herl'elf  for  our  fakes !  But,  affedionate  as 
thefe  exprellions  may  be,  they  will  be  far 
from  ju(i.  Be  affured.  my  dear  friends — and 
1  now  fpeak  the  language  of  fober  rcafun— 

I  have  made  no  fatrijict ;  fo  far  from  it,  I  am 
convinced,  from  a  long  and  ferious  furvey 
•f  human  life,  that  tiie  moft  fclfilh  and 
worldly  being  could  nut  have  purfued  any 
fyftem  more  conducive  to  their  own  private 
intereft  and  'advantage  than  mine  has  been. 
You  will  agree  with  me  in  this  truth,  when 
1  impart  to  you  fume  of  my  own  philofophi- 
cal  remarks.  I  will  begin  with  one  of  the 
moll  important,  and  it  will  furprife  you ;  it 
is  this— 1  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  I 
(hculd  not  have  been  happy,  had  I  been 
what  1  once  ardently  hoped  tu  be,  the  wife 
of  Eumenes.  Hear  my  reafnn,  and  fubferibe 
to  its  truth.  Amiable  as  he  is,  he  is  a  little 
hafty  in  his  temper ;  and  this  circumllance 
would  have  been  fufiicient  to  make  us  un¬ 
happy;  for  even  fuppofing  1  liad  been 
•ble  to  treat  it  with  the  indulgent  good 
fenfe  of  his  gentle  Faullina,  yet  all  the  good 
humour  that  1  coubl  have  put,  on  fuch  oc- 
ca(ions,into  my  homely  vlfage,  w'ould  have 
had  but  a  How  effebl  in  fupprelTing  thufe 
frequent  fparks  of  irritation,  which  are  ex- 
tinguilbed  in  a  moment  by  one  of  her  love¬ 
ly  (miles.  Take  it,  my  dear,  as  one  of  rt.y 
maxims,  that  every  man  of  hally  fpiiit 
ought  to  have  a  very  handfome  wife  :  for, 
sdrhough  fenfe  and  good  temper  in  the  lady 
may  be  the  eifcntial  remedies  fur  this  maf- 
«uline  foible ;  yet,  believe  me,  their  operu- 
^tion  is  quickened  tenfold  by  the  heart-pier¬ 
ring  light  of  a  beautiful  countenance.  1  was 
led  to  tJiis  remark  by  a  very  painful  fccue 
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which  once  palTed  between  Eumenes  and 
me  :  he  was  angry  with  me  for  taking  th* 
part  of  his  fon  Charles,  in  a  little  difputs 
between  them;  and  though  I  argned  the 
point  with  h  m  very  calmly,  hefaki  (harply, 
after  the  boy  hod  quitted  the  room,  that  1 
(bowed  indeed  much  fondnefs  tu  the  child, 
but  no  true  friendlhip  to  the  father.  The 
rxpreflion  (lung  me  fo  deeply,  that  I  no 
longer  retained  a  perfe^  command  over  my 
own  temper;  and,  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth  and  the  extent  of  that  friemKhip,  which 
he  arraigned  fo  unjui'ly,  1  (liould  certainly 
have  betrayed  the  darling  ferret  of  my  life, 
which  1  had  refolved  to  keep  inviolate  to 
the  end  of  my  days,  had  not  the  fudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mr  dear  Fauftina  fuggefted  to 
nic  all  the  afTe^ion-'te  rcafons  for  nty  fecre- 
cy,  and  thus  reftored  me  to  myfelf.  Her 
fmiU-s  now  (bowed  their  very  great  fuperio- 
rity  over  my  arguments ;  for,  almoft  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  words,  but  ith  a  fweetnefs 
of  manner  peculiar  to  herfclf,  (he  reconci¬ 
led  in  a  few  minutes,  the  too  hafty  father, 
not  only  to  poor  Charles,  but  to  the  more 
chtldiih  Angelica.  This,  1  believe,  was  the 
only  time  that  I  was  in  danger  of  betraying 
a  fecret,  which  I  had,  I  think,  judicioufly 
impofed  upon  myfelf;  for  my  difguife  on 
this  point,  as  it  equally  confultcd  our  mu¬ 
tual  pride  and  delicacy  (whether  true  or 
falfe  delicacy  no  matter),  has,  1  conceive, 
been  very  favourable  to  our  general  happi- 
nefs;  to  my  own  I  am  fare  it  has.  In  all 
tliefc  niomenis  of  fpleen  or  depreHlon,  to 
wliich  I  believe  every  mortal  is  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  fubjeA,  nothing  has  relieved  me  fo 
much  as  the  animating  recollciftion,  that  1 
have  been  the  unknown  architeift  of  my 
friend's  felicity.'  There  is  fomething  ange¬ 
lic  in  the  idea,  fnpremcly  flattering  to  the 
honeft  pride  of  a  feeling  heart.  Yet,  plcafed 
as  I  have  ever  been  with  the.  review  of  my 
own  condudl,  wliich  the  world  might  de¬ 
ride  as  romantic,  1  would  b/  no  means  rc- 
conunend  it  to  anoti.er  female  in  my  Ctua- 
tion ;  not  from  an  idea  that  (he  might  not 
be  asdilinterelled  as  myfelf,  but  left  in  her 
friend  (he  Ihould  not  find  a  Fauftina ;  for  it 
ha,  uot  lx;en  m owii.virtue,  but  the  virtue* 
of  my  lovely  inimitable  friend,  which  have 
given  the  full  fuccefs  to  my  projeift.  Had 
my  F.suftina  and  Eumenes  lived,  hke  many 
other  married  folks,  in  feenes  of  frequent 
bickering  or  debate,  I  Ihould,  1  doubt  not, 
like  many  other  gtMxl  fpmftcrs,  who  are 
witncifes  of  fui  h  connubial  altercation,  have 
entertttined  the  vain  idea  that  I  cou  d  Lave 
managed  the  temper  of  the  1  >  dly  creature 
much  Letter,  and,  of  courfe,  fhovld  have 
beeu  very  reftlcfi  that  1  was  not  his  wife  ; 
but,  to  do  full  juftlce  to  the  unea'.nrr.cn  me¬ 
rits  of  niy  incontpirable  Fauftma,  1  here 
moll  folcbUiIy  declare  to  her,  T  never,  fioiX 
P  her 
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her  inarria|re,  beheld  or  thought  of  her  and 
Enmenm,  without  a  full  perfuaCon  that  hea¬ 
ven  had  made  them  for  each  other. —  But  it 
is  high  time  to  finiDi  this  fingular  confeflion, 
in  wrnich  perhaps  I  have  indulged  myfelf  too 
long.  I  Will  only  add  my  prayers,  that  hea¬ 
ven  may  cpntinue  health  and  human  happi- 
Defs  to  my  two  frieuds,  beyond  the  period 
afligned  to  my  mortal  cxiftence ;  and  that, 
whenever  I  may  ceafe  to  enjoy  their  friend- 
Ihip  on  earth,  they  will  tenderly  forget  all 
the  foibles,  and  mutually  cheriih  the  me¬ 
mory,  o. 

their  afiedlionate 

Ancelica.* 

This  generous  old  maid  difplayed  alfo  in 
her  will,  which  (he  compofed  hcrfelf,  many 
touching  marks  of  her  aifcdlionate  fpirit. — 
The  hnufe  in  which  (he  refided,  (he  left  as  a 
little  legacy  to  Fauftina ;  and  requeued  her 
friends  to  remove  into  it  upon  her  deceafe, 


that  Faudina  might  not  be  expofed  to  >  iHort 
painful  removal,  if  (he  (hould  happen  to  fur- 
vive  her  hufband.  As  (he  knew  that  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  requed  would  lead  her 
miends  into  fome  depredive  fenfations,  (he 
contrived  to  fumi(h  them  with  an  engaging 
though  melancholy  occupation,  by  requeu¬ 
ing  them  to  build  a  kind  of  monument  to 
herfelf,  under  the  form  of  a  little  temple 
to  Frienddtip,  on  a  favourite  fpot  in  the 
garden. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  equal  the  uncom¬ 
mon  gencrolity  of  Angelica,  but  the  tender 
and  unaffedled  forrow  writh  which  her  lofs 
has  been  lamented.  The  mod  trivial  of  her 
requefts  has  been  religiouOy  ohferved ;  and 
the  whole  family  of  F.umenes  feem  to  think 
no  pleafure  equal  to  that  of  doing  judice  to 
her  merit,  and  proclaiming  their  unexam¬ 
pled  obhgation  to  their  departed  friend. 


jfn  Account  of  the  Nemj  Comedy  called  T  »v  Heiress,  nor  it  ten  hy  General 
Burcoyne.  and  performed  for  the  jirjl  Time  at  Drury- Lane  Theatre,  Sa^ 
tut  day  fanuaty  14. 


The  Heirtft  is  of  the  higher  kind  of  co¬ 
medy  ;  and  though  not  fo  replete  with 
incident,  fitnatinn,  and  broad  humour,  as 
many  modem  pieces,  it  is  more  unique,  and 
pofiTeflres  fufiicient  intered  to  attach  the  mind, 
and  preferve  attention,  without  containing 
any  thing  that  can  di^id  the  finer  feelings, 
or  provoke  fevere  cenlure.  The  fable  is  pro¬ 
bable,  its  (ircumdances  natural,  and  the 
conduid  of  them  eafy,  rcgu'ar,  and  drama¬ 
tic.  The  charaiSers  though  not  originals, 
are  coloured  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  and 
are  well  contraded. 

The  adtion  is  enlivened  by  fevcral  comic 
fccnes  and  incidents,  that  ferve  rather  to  co¬ 
lour  and  diferiminate  the  charaiders,  than 
necelTarily  to  forward  the  biifinefs  of  the 
plot,  though  they  add  confidcrably  to  the 
entertaining  effed  of  the  reprefintation. 
One  of  the  bed  of  thefe  is  the  following 
feene  betw  een  the  Heirefs  and  I.ady  Emily, 
in  which  the  latter  diverts  herfelf  with  en¬ 
couraging  and  laughing  at  the  mondruus  af- 
feiftation  of  the  former. 

MiftAlfrip  runt  up  ta  Lady  Emily,  and  kif- 
fei  her  forehead. 

Ltuh  Emily.  I  a(k  your  pardon.  Madam, 
fir  being  fo  aukward,  but  1  confefs  1  did  not 
■-  expedl  fo  elevated  a  falute. 

Mift  Alfrip.  Dear  Lady  Emily,  1  had  no 
notion  of  its  not  being  univerfal.  In  France, 
the  touch  of  the  lips  jud  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  has  been  adopted  for  years. 

Lady  Emily.  1  perfedly  acknowledge  the 
propri^  of  the  cudoni.  It  is  aimed  the  on¬ 


ly  fpot  of  the  face  where  the  touch  woa’4 
not  ri(k  a  confufion  of  complexions. 

Alifi  Alfrip.  He!  he!  he!  what  a  pretty 
thought ! 

Mn  Blandijh.  How  1  have  long’d  for  this 
day! — Come  let  me  put  an  end  to  ceremo¬ 
ny,  and  join  the  hands  of  the  fweeted  pair 
that  ever  nature  and  fortune  markedfor  con¬ 
nexion.  (  Jmnt  their  hand,.') 

Mift  Alfrip.  Thank  you,  my  good  Blan- 
di(h,  tho’  I  was  determined  to  break  the  ice, 
Lady  Emily,  in  the  fird  place  I  met  yon. 
But  you  were  not  at  Lady  Doricourt's  lad 
night. 

Lady  Emily  ( affefiedly.)  No,  I  went  home 
dircXIy  from  the  opera  ;  projeXed  the  revi¬ 
val  of  a  cap ;  read  a  page  in  the  trials  of 
Temper ;  went  to  bed,  and  dream’d  1  was 
Belinda  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Mrt  Blandijh.  Elegant  creature. 

Mf  Alferip,  (ajide.)  1  mud  have  that  air, 
if  1  die  for  it.  ( Imitating'^  I  too  came  home 
early ;  dipped  with  my  old  gentleman ;  made 
him  explain  roy  marriage  articles,  dower, 
and  heirs  entail ;  read  a  page  in  a  trial  of  Di¬ 
vorce;  and  dream’d  of  a  rofe-eolour  equipage, 
with  Emblems  of  Cupids  iffuing  out  of  c(k 
ronets. 

Mrs  Blandijh.  Oh,  you  fweet  twins  of 
perfeXion  !  what  equality  in  every  thing !  I 
have  thought  of  a  name  for  yoo— The  in- 
feparable  inimitables. 

Mift  Alfrip.  I  declare  I  (hall  like  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly— one  fees  fo  few  uneopied  origi- 
nals — the  thing  1  cannot  bcar-~ 

Ud, 
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Emily.  It  Tulgar  imitation — I  mud 
«Mch  the  wordt  from  your  mouth  to  (how 
you  how  we  agrre- 

M’fsA'fertp.  Exadlly.  Not  that  one  wifhet 
to  be  without  ^fTedlation. 

Zui/t  Emily.  Oh  !  mercy  forbid ' 

M'ji  Alfrif.  But  to  catch  a  manner,  and 
weave  it,  as  I  may  fay,  into  one’s  own  ori¬ 
ginality. 

Mrt  BUaJifi.  Pretty!  pretty! 

L,tJy  Emiti.  That’s  the  art— 'Lord,  if 
•ne  liv’d  entirely  upon  one’s  own  whims, 
who  would  not  be  run  out  in  a  twe  ve- 
'month  ? 

Mip  At  irif.  Dear  Lady  Emily,  don’t 
you  doat  upon  folly? 

Lady  Emil<).  To  ecdafy.  I  only  defpair  of 
feeing  it  well  kept  up. 

Atf  rif.  1  flatter  myfelf  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  that. 

Lidy  Emily.  You  are  midaVen.  We  have, 
its  true,  fome  examples  of  the  Extravaganza 
in  high  life  that  no  other  country  can  match; 
but  withal,  many  a  faife  lider,  that  darts,  as 
one  wou'd  think,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  the 
fantadic,yct  comcktoadand-dillin  the  midd 
of  the  courfe. 

Mrt  BlaaJiJh.  Poor  fpiritlefs  creatures ! 

LadjiEmih.  Do  you  know  there  is  more  than 
one  Ouchefs  who  has  been  ieen  in  the  fame 
carriage  with  her  hufband — like  two  doves 
in  a  baikct  in  the  print  of  Conjugal  ’'elicity; 
and  another  has  been  deteaed!  1  almod 
blulh  to  name  it. 

Afri  Blandijt.  Bled  us,  where  ?  and  how? 
and  how  ? 

Lady  Emily.  In  nurfing  her  own  child. 

Mifi  Alfcrip.  oh  !  bar'oarifm  !— — For 
heaven’s  fake  let  us  change  the  fubjeid.  You 
were  mentioning  a  reviv’d  cap.  Lady  Emily; 
any  thing  of  the  Henry  quatre  ? 

Lady  Emily.  Quite  diiL'rent.  An  Englifh 
ir.ob  under  the  ^in,  and  artlefs  ringlets  in 
natural  colour,  that  (hall  redore  an  admira- 
lioo  fbr  Pfior’s  Nut-brown  Maid. 


Mift  Alfcrip.  Horrid!  (hocking! 

Ladily  Em’ly.  Abfolutely  nc-cifarv.  To 
be  different  from  the  red  of  the  world,  we 
mud  now  revert  to  nature :  Make  hade,  or 
you  have  fo  much  to  undo,  you  will  be  left 
behind. 

Mifs  A’fcrip.  I  dare  f  ly  fo.  But  who  can 
vulgarize  all  at  once  ?  What  will  the  French 

• 

Lady  Emily.  We  are  to  have  an  inter¬ 
change  of  falnions  and  follies  upon  a  l)afis  of 
unequivocal  recipro  ity. 

Mi/t  Atprid.  Faihions  and  follies  oh, 
what  apromiung  manufadlure! 

Lady  Emily.  Yes,  and  one,  thank  heaven, 
that  we  may  defy  the  ediA  of  any  potentate 
to  prohibit. 

Mift  Aiprip,  (with  ait  affcBtd  dnp  »f  ier 
lip  in  her  lat^b)  He  I  he !  he !  he !  he !  he ' 

Lu-Zy  Emily.  My  dear  Mifs  .\lfcrip,  what 
are  you  doing  ?  I  mud  correid  you  as  1  love 
you.  Sure  you  mud  have  obferved  the  drop 
of  the  under  lip  is  exploded  Cnee  Lady  Sim¬ 
permode  broke  a  tooth  — htr  mt.ti  af- 
feUcdly.y—X  ampreparhg  the  cad  of  the  lips 
for  the  enfuing  winter— thus — It  is  to  be 
call’d  the  Paphian  mimp. 

M'fs  Alfcrip,  (imitating.)  I  fwcar  I  think 
it  pretty — I  mud  try  to  get  it. 

Lady  Emily.  Nothing  fo  eafy.  It  is  done 
by  one  cabalidical  word  like  a  metamorpho- 
C$  in  the  fairy  tales.  You  have  only,  when 
before  your  glafs,  to  keep  pronouncing  to 
yourfelf  aimini-priminif— the  bps  cannot  fail 
of  taking  their  plie. 

Mifi  Afirip.  Nimini-primini-^— 4mini, 
mimini— oh,  its  delightfully  infantine 

- and  fo  innocent,  to  be  kilfiog  one’s 

own  lips. 

Lady  Emily.  You  have  it  to  a  chamv— 
does  it  not  become  her  infinitely,  Mrt  Blan- 
dilh  ? 

AIrt  Blaniijh.  Our  friend’s  features  muft 
fucceed  in  every  grace;  but  never  fo  much  as 
in  a  quick  change  of  exuemes. 
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ODE 

ftr  ibt  Cali's  Head  Club,  m  the  ^oiB  »f 
January.  A  Oripnal  Poem  of  the  late  Dr 
Maxk  Akehside*/,  written  in  the  year 
1739  *74°  I  Acver  before  puhlijhed, 

I. 

N  this  renown’d  illudriout  day 
l.et  Freedom’s  font  be  glad  and  gay. 
And  bigot  foob  deride. 

This  day  a  faithiefs  tyrant  fell ; 

)(or  warm,  nor  brave,  funk  he  to  hell, 
fiat  feloD-like  be  died. 


II. 

To  quell  the  fpirits  of  the  free. 

To  quench  the  flame  of  liberty. 

The  King  and  nobles  drove  ! 

The  lawyer  lent  his  vile  chicane. 

And  the  pried  thunder’d  in  the  van 
Witn  terrors  from  above. 

HI 

Againd  the  tynuit  and  his  pod, 

Arofe  Britannia’s  pride  and  bead, 

A  nuo  of  low  degree ; 

P »  Pm. 
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Prof  )und  of  thouj^t,  »nd  great  of  heart 
Created  for  th:'  very  part, 

Iminort.il  Hain|ideu  he. 

iV. 

The  gt'ardian  of  a  nation’s  right. 

He  ftem’d  the  fide  of  rower  and  might ; 

He  flood,  and  eall’d  for  law  : 

The  laws  with-held  at  laft  were  giv’n ; 
The  tyrant  in  defpair  was  driv’n 
The  fatal  fword  to  draw. 

V. 

Then  liVe  a  lion  from  its  den, 

Arofe  the  multitude  of  men. 

The  injur’d  people  rofe: 

Arous’d  by  freeilom’s  loud  alarms, 

With  eager  hafte  they  grafp’d  their  arms. 
Ana  pour’d  upon  their  foes. 

VI. 

'Then  was  your  fkill.  your  courage,  vain, 
Ye  gallant  knights  for  Charles  Uaio  ! 

Alas,  miflaken  men ! 

O  had  ye  bled  in  honour’s  caufe 
For  liberty  and  ancient  laws, 

The  niufe  had  iung  you  then! 

VII. 

Sulxlu’d,  and  captive  to  his  foe 
His  fraud  he  never  would  forego, 

Nor  yet  his  crimes  difclaim. 

Fool  that  he  was,  to  fercen  Ills  crimes,  , 
And  think  to  'icafie  in  fueh  lharp  times 
By  virtue  of  a  name ! 

vni. 

The  fpell  was  broke  that  bound  before; 
T'he  magic  word  could  charm  no  more; 

'I  he  Kin/r  was  laid  fi;ll  low : 

All  domination  gave  a  groan ; 

Each  monarch  trembled  on  his  throne, 
And  felt  the  fatal  blow. 

IX. 

And  yet,  oh  how  I  blulh  to  fing ! 

For  this  fine  martyr  of  a  king 
A  day  of  grief’s  decreed ; 

Whil",  doom’d  to  lhanic  and  infamy, 
Beneath  the  pricll  his  annual  lie 
Afrcfh  our  heroes  bleed. 

X. 

A  gain  ft  fuch  doeftrines  we  rcbell ; 

Wc  vow  the  tyrant  juftly  fell. 

To  ratify  the  deed, 

Without  all  fcruple,  doubt,  or  ave. 

Our  fhliiing  weapons  forth  we  draw 
And  llrikc  this  uiiniie  head. 

XI. 

O  goddefs  of  the  great  and  free! 

All  honour’d  pow’r  of  Liberty! 

Attend,  attend,  and  hear  the  pray’r 
Which  we  in  ardency  prefer! 

If  ever  any  prince  prefume 
Like  Charles,  may  he  meet  his  doom! 
And  we  who  lift  our  hands  to  thcc,v 
Among  tlic  brave  avengers  he ! 


'Fhe  following  elegant  Ode  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  gentieu'ua  well  known  in  the 


political  world,  who  has'  lonj[  be«i  4e- 
fervedly  admired  for  the  happieft  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  is  not  lefs  diftin- 
guiihed  by  his  various  and  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  in  almoft  every  branclj  of  Uieratur* 
and  feienre. 

Yours,  &c.  B.  J. 

To  Edmund  Malone,  Efj. 

Whilst  you  illumine  Shakefpeare’s 

And  dare  the  future  critic  s  rage, 

Or  on  the  paft  refine. 

Here  many  an  eve  I  penfive  fit. 

No  Biirkc  pours  out  a  ftream  of  wit. 

No  Bofwell  joys  o’er  wine. 

At  Baia’s  Spring,  of  Roman  fame, 

I  quaff  the  pure  lethereal  flame, 

To  fire  my  languid  Mood  : 

Life’s  gladfijme  days,  alas !  are  o’er. 

For  health’s  phlngifton  now  no  more 
Pervades  the  ftagnaiit  flood. 

Studious  at  times,  1  drive  to  fcan 
Hope’s  airy  dream, — the  end  of  man. 

In  fyftems  wife  or  odd  ; 

With  Hume  I  Fate  and  Death  defy. 

Or  vifionary  phantoms  fpy 

With  Plato  and  Monbodd. 

By  metaphyCe  whims  diftrefs’d, 

Still  fceptic  thoughts  difturb  my  breaft. 
And  reafon’s  out  of  tune : — 

One  ferious  truth  let  none  impeach, 

’Tis  all  Philofophy  can  teach,— 

That  man’s  an  air-balloon. 

He  rides  the  fport  of  every  Waft, 

Now  on  the  wave  or  defart  call. 

And  by  the  eddy  home  : — 

Can  bnaflrd  rcafon  fteer  him  right. 

Or  e’er  reflrain  his  rapid  flight. 

By  Paflion’s  whirlwind  torn  ? 

His  mounting  fpirit,  buoyant  air, 

But  wafts  him  ’midft  dark  clouds  of  care. 
And  life’s  tenipeftuous  trouble ; 

Ev'n  though  he  fhine  in  fplcndid  dyes. 
And  fport  awhile  in  Fortune’s  (kies. 

Soon  burfts  the  empty  bubble. 

While  thro’  this  pathlcfs  wafte  we  ftray. 
Are  there  no  flowers  to  cheer  the  way; 

And  muft  we  (fill  repine  ? 

No ; — Heav'n  in  pity  to  our  woes. 

The  gcntly-foothing  halm  beftows 
Of  Mufic,  Love,  and  Wine. 

Then  bid  your  Delia  wake  the  lyre, 
Attun’d  to  Love  and  foft  Defire, 

And  fcorn  Ambition’s  ftrife ; 

Around  let  brilliant  Fancy  play. 

To  colour  with  her  magic  ray 
The  dreary  gloom  of  hfie. 

Let  Beauty  fpeed  her  fondeft  kifs. 

The  prelude  to  more  perfedf  blifs, 
rind  fvi'ottt  fenfatiou’s  dart ; 


While 
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^Vhik  wine  and  frolic  mirth  infpire 
The  ardent  with,  the  amorous  hre. 
And  thrill  the  raptur’d  heart. 

Blit  man  hasfocial  dues  to  pay, 

Rcafon  and  Science  cbim  thefway, 
And  truths  fublitne  difpenfe  ; 

For  Pleafure’s  charms  we  feebly  talle, 
If  idly  esery  hour  w*  wafte. 

The  abjeA  Haves  of  fenfe. 

In  vain  the  fpeculative  mind 
Would  metaphylic  rezions  find;— 
Such  dark  refrarwes  fparc ; 

The  foul  etherial  notions  tire. 

As  her  frail  cafe  can  fcarce  refpire 
In  too  refin’d  an  air. 

To  Sophifts leave  their  puzzling  (kill; 
The  voice  of  Reufun  whifpers  Hill, 

T o  blcfs,  is  to  be  bled ; 

Illum’d  by  Virtue’s  vivid  ray. 

Enjoy  the  prefent  fleeting  day. 

And  leave  to  Heaven  the  reft. 

BmL. 


7o  a  SuptnutHuaUd  Beauty.  An  One. 

.  '  -  • JU  aunt,  et  tamen 

Vn  farmifa  videre,  HoK, 

CElia,  tho’  once  fupremely  fair. 

By  all  our  fervid  youth  admir'd, 
Heav’n,  righteous  heav’n,  has  heard  their 
pray’r. 

And  all  thy  triumphs  are  expir’d. 

In  vain  th"  attradive  form  we  feek. 

Once  ne’er  beheld  without  a  figfa ; 

Alas !  bow  pale  that  vermeil  cheek ! 

How  dim,  alas !  that  fparkling  eye  i 

Thy  fong,  now  tremulous  and  faint. 

Each  youth  with  pain  or  laughter  heart; 
Nor  can  the  impotence  of  paint 
Repair  the  cruel  wreck  of  years. 

I  cenfure  not  the  hoary  head 
Illum’d  with  rules  and  counfels  fage. 

Nor  with  licentious  tongue  upbraid 
The  fignatures  of  honour’d  age  : 

But  why  pre-eminence  afled, 

Which  now  no  more  thy  charms  can  boaft  ? 
From  love  why  incenfe  ftill  ezped. 

And  in  the  hag  afliime  the  toaft  f 


By  Tiise’srelentleCi  hand  imprefs’d. 
That  furrow’d  vifage  why  difplay? 
Thatflceleton  in  jewels  dreft, 

The  horror  of  the  young  and  gay  ? 
Henee,  all  thy  foul  to  wifdom  give 
In  all  her  arts  with  Pallas  vie, 
Inftrud  thy  juniors  how  to  live. 

Or' teach  thy  feniors  bow  to  die. 


Injeriptit*  Jor  a*  Alcove  *• 

1. 

loHTLT  tread,  ’tit  hallow’d  ground  ; 
Hark,  above,  about,  around! 

Fairy  bands  their  vigils  keep ; 

Whilll  frail  mortals  fink  to  fleep : 

And  the  moon  with  feeble  rays 
Gilds  the  brook,  that  bubbling  plays ; 

As  in  murmurs  foft  it  flows, 

Mufic  meet  for  lovers  woe». 

II. 

Imp  of  bafe  degenerate  mould 
Stop— thy  recreant  fteps  with-hold; 

Nor  profane  with  curious  eye 
Myftic  rites  that  vice  defy. 

To  Oberon  and  his  fair  queen 
Devoted  is  this  mazy  green  : 

Here  they  friflt  in  many  a  round ; 

And  circling  mark  the  inchanted  ground* 
III 

Puck,  advance  thy  magic  wand  : 

Haftc  thro'  air,  o’er  fea  and  ftrand : 

Go  feek  feme  dew-drops  here  and  there. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  cowilip’s  ear. 

Thefe,  our  queen’s  tail  penConers  be  ; 

In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee : 

Thole  be  rubies,  fairy  fpells ; 

In  their  freckles  favour  dwells. 

IV. 

Thou  merry  wag,  be  mirth  thy  care. 
When  goflips  e’erwhile  grouped  arc  : 
Tickle  their  fancies,  fpilT  their  ale. 

And  marr  with  fun  their  folemn  tale. 
The  prozing  aunt  with  hem  and  cough 
Cut  fttort — and  make  the  beldames  lofie. 
Beneath  her  bum  the  joint-ftool  (leal. 
With  roaring  joke  thy  wiles  reveaL 
V, 

May  every  elf  and  fairy  fprite, 

Like  bird  fo  neat,  and  eke  fo  light, 
Anacreon’s  fons  ftill  Ihield  from  harm; 
For  thefe  exert  each  fpell,  each  charm. 
Nightly  then  your  revels  keep, 

Whilft  frail  mortals  fink  to  fleep : 

And  ever  at  the  approach  of  day 
Safely  trip,  and  make  no  flay. 


•  A  copy  of  Verfes  berinn-’ng  with  the  fame  ftanza  (which  was  written  and  pnbhfhed 
long  before  the  reft)  is  inlertcd  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  The  fucceed- 
ing  ftanzasof  the  inferiptien  here  inlicrud  were  added  by  another  hand  feme  rim#,  before 
the  other  complete  copy  appeared.  ^ 


Its 

Lift  of  the  C  ptainit  L'eutenan't,  onl  En/i^if  hehnging  to  the  Eaft  Indi* 
Company  on  the  Ben (al Eftabiijhmcnt  {concluded). 

N.  B.  Thofe  in  Italic*  are  dead  or  come  home. 


Lieutckakt*  (continued*). 

Aiftijl  1781.  T  Homas  BaOUCRAM, 
John  Porter,  Jame*  1..  l.uccadon.  Stratford 
Powell,  John  lowers,  George  Heard,  Tho¬ 
mas  Cozens,  John  L.  Richardfon,  Robert 
Doveton,  Thomas  Robinl'on,  Henry  V. 
White. 

Seftrmitr,  John  Stewart,  William  Stew« 
art,  Henry  M.  D’Efteere,  John  Tailour, 
John  Cunningham,  Dudley  Fitzgerald,  Hen¬ 
ry  Hewitt. 

OoBoirr.  Thomas  Rock,  William  Cooper, 
Robert  Gahan,  John  Plumer,  James  Pliimcr, 
James  Plumer,  Theobald  Purcell,  Robert 
Flemming,  Benjamin  Litton,  Samuel  II. 
l.aw,  Robert  Robinett,  Henry  Lennon, 
Chriilopher  Smith,  John  Hymlcs,  James 
M'Roberts,  William  Darrah,  John  Llcwel- 
ILn,  /Vlexander  Morriibn,  George  Mercer. 

178a.  John  Dawfon,  Jon.  W.  Gibbs, 
James  Gordon,  William  Gorc,Jolin  Melling, 
William  Henry  Royle,  James  Vanzant,  Cri- 
fiopher  Kelly,  Eugene  Macdonough,  Charles 
Stewart,  (zd),  Samuel  Wood, Charles  Grant, 
John  Dent,  Rohsrt  Atkins  Thomas  Martin, 
Andrew  Cranftone,  Matthew  l.ittle,  W'il- 
liam  Burton,  Richard  Henry,  John  Dickins, 
Andrew  Black,  George  S.  Mounfay,  Wil¬ 
liam  RoW-rtlbn,  Andrew  Charron,  Thomas 
W’allham,  George  Cam ac,  Matthew  Y eandle, 
Samuel  Kelly,  Thomas  Wallis,  Peter  Truf- 
hai'd,  William  A.  Shaw  (not  arrived),  Phi¬ 
lip  Jackfon  William  Greene,  William  Hem- 
mings,  Walter  Hawkes,  John  Hamilton, 
George  Fowlis,  James  Willoughby,  Richard 
W'illoughby,  James  Hodgfon,  David  Lumf- 
dane,  John  Burnett,  Nicliolas  Forllcr,  (not 
arrived),  Janies  Maxwell,  George  Savage, 
John  Maegregor,  (id  ,  (not  arrivetl),  Tho¬ 
mas  Morgan,  (id),  Matthew  Bradley,  Pa¬ 
trick  M'Culloch,  Samuel  Cooper,  ^bert 
Dee,  John  Burrow,  Alex.  O'Hara,  Robert 
Becher,  Jacob  Vanrenen,  William  Downes, 
William  Nicholls,  1  homas  Brookes,  not  jir- 
rived),  Peter  l.ambcrt,  Henry  Cheap,  Peter 
Grant,  James  Brice,  (not  arrived).  James 
Roach,  Janies  Parkiiifon,  James  1  andy, 
William  D.  H  Knox,  Thomas  M.  Wegue- 
liti,  John  Monro,  Robert  Broughton,  James 
Davidion,  Simon  Burnthwaite,  Willliani 
Hill,  Walter  Williams,  George  Scott,  Archi¬ 
bald  Crawford,  John  Hickland,  George  Ben- 
fon,  George  Crutteiiden,  Paris  Bradihaw, 
Roderick  Frazer,  (id),  Janies  Simpfom.Da- 
nie'I  Lyons, John  M'Cin’oek, Richard Hodg, 
William  Raban,  Henry  Houfton,  Robert 
Shuidford,  James  Turnbull,  John  Harvey, 

*  from  vob 


Thomas  Faulder,  Thomas  Slack,  (not  arri¬ 
ved  ,  John  Aird.  William  Ridley,  George 
Bogle.  ( not  arrived),  James  Li  vingftene,  do. 

)^ohn  Walcott,  do.  John  Guthrie,  do.  Wil-  I 
iam  Yule,  Thomas  Dance,  Thomas  Dark-  I 
ham.  I 

Nevemher.  James  Gage,  Samuel  W.  Nan-  I 
grave,  Edmund  Cracr5t,  James  Cathcart,  P 

ilohn'Adams,  Walter  Monteath,  Henry  Im-  ■ 

ack,  Charles  White,  John  Roach,  John 
Browne,  Francis  Begg,  Henry  Robert  Pat¬ 
ton,  William  George  Palmer. 

James l.aird,  Philip  Baldwin, 
William  Cuppage,  Charles  Chiiilie,  Rich¬ 
ard  Parry,  John  Andetfon,  Thomas  Hick¬ 
man,  Samuel  .Scott,  Jofeph  Richardfon,  Jo-  ' 

fhua  Mead,  George  Barclay,  Robert  Mor¬ 
rell,  B.  J.  Stamford,  Robert  Armllrong, 

John  Turton,  Samuel  White,  Bartlet  KcDy, 

Robert  Eaton,  John  Bullock  Lewis  Valle, 
DanielGilles  Donald Macleod,  James  Kelly, 

James  Pritchard,  Charles  Grcig,  Charles 
Monroe,  William  Dick,  John  Wingrave. 

Juh.  William  Frafer,  Erauci*  Wm.  Pea¬ 
cock,  John  Macguire. 

£  N  s  1  o  N  a. 

yiilytyii.  John  Alh worth,  Herbert  Pye- 
finch,  David  Melville,  Robert  M.  Bagfhaw, 

John  Gillefpie,  Andrew  Burge,  Jofeph  0‘- 
Hallaran,  William  Linllead,  Thomas  .Staun¬ 
ton,  Barth.  L.  Grainier,  Robert  Francis,  Do¬ 
nat  V.  Kerin,  William  S.  Prior,  Barnard 
Rofe,  James  Dewar,  Alexander  M'Veach, 
Dennis  Connolly,  John  Ainilir,  Samuel  Tan¬ 
ner,  William  Macnieron,  Richard  Llewcl- 
Icn,  Samuel  Browne,  I'homas  Wyatt.  ' 

N.  M .  Oudlandcr,  Peter  T olfrey, 

John  Fdlmoore,  John  Howard,  Charles  W. 
Lumbore,  Alexander  Binnes,  William  Ma¬ 
jor,  ■  -  Mackyntire,  William  Pope,  Ja¬ 
cob  Bie,  Henry  M  Kenly,  Ulyfles  Browne, 
Matthew  Dove,  V'illiam  M.  Duncanfon, 
Thomas  Featherftone,  Wm.  George  Max¬ 
well,  John  I.eathart,  Thomas  Hurring,  Wil¬ 
liam  Stamford,  Francis  W.  Lewis,  Inni* 
Delamain,  Atty  Henefly,  Gilbert  Ramfay, 
Dewar  Cochran,  James  G.  Hoarc,  Samuel 
Denny,  Sydney  CxfaV  Jones,  Jofeph  Shaw, 

(not  arrived),  James  Barnes,  do.  William 
Rankin,  Thomas  Watts,  Robert  Anningfon, 
Robert  Campbell,  David  Dyce,  William 
Gumming,  (not  arrived),  Robert  Halkcr-  | 

(lone,  Richard  Hay,  Jofeph  Thornton,  Den¬ 
nis  Welldon,  John  Leflie,  Robert  Hunter, 
William  Franklin,  Gwynne  Vaughan,  God-  ^ 
£rey  Mitchell,  Samuel  John  Cooper,  George 
W'allh,  John  Rowland,  Charm  Si^f^ 

«i.  p. 


Every  Man  in  kis  Tfmmour. 


Uward  Allifon,  Philip  CJnimp,  Elliot  Voyle 
Frederick  Bingley,  (not  arrived),  Henry  H. 
Hicka,  Edward  Parry,  David  Smith,  Peter 
Cafwinge,  (not  arrived),  Henry  Edward 
Matthews,  John  Gerrard,  James  Murry, 
(lit),  Andrew  Doull,  James  Rotton,  Mar* 
tin  Fitzgerald,  Baldwin  D.  Hancorn,  James 
Franks, George  Whitford,  John  Leflie,  (id), 

John  Yeardlcy  Bradford,  Goddard  Richards, 
Icnry  Johnfun,  (not  arrived),  Duncan  Mac- 
pherfon,  Charles  Webber,  Martin  White, 
Peter  Blair,  John  Read,  (not  arrived).  Fre¬ 
derick  French,  John  Smith,  (id),  A.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Patrick  Scott,  Robert  Stair  Graltam, 
George  Boyd,  David  Lyons,  John  Drum¬ 
mond,  William  Middleton,  (not  arrived), 
John  Havers,  George  Downie,  Thomas 
Cowtie,  Thomas  Covard,  (not  arrived), 

John  Thompfon,  do.  John  WfTeman,  do. 
omes  Murray,  ^njamin  Stewart,  Thomas 


Manclarke,  (not  arrived),  T.  Z.  M,  Birch, 
Thomas  Penfon,  Peter  Chabert,  George 
Middleton,  Thomas  Marlcy,  Robert  Shep¬ 
ard.  (nut  arrived),  John  Harrilbn,  J»ha 
R.  Muldleditch,  Thomas  Campbell,  James 
Salmon,  Henry  Ellis,  (not  arrived),  John 
Macquin,  Menzics  Duncan,  Arnold  ^iig, 
Thomas  Amphlett,  William  Rennie,  John 
Coppinger,  George  Henry  Parker,  Thomas 
Evans,  John  Saunderfon  John  Jenkins  Bird, 
Davies  Slone.  Pat.  Kelly,  not  arrived), 
John  Rkhardfon,  Peter  Littlejohn,  James 
Maclean,  Francis  Enander,  Thoma"  Pater- 
fon,  Stephen  I>Prelaz,  Lawrence  Lound, 
George  U.  Lawtie,  jedeph  Brand,  James 
Moore,  John  Eagle,  Richard  Parry,  Michael 
Daveren,  Jofeph  Blenman,  John  Montgo* 
mery,  Jacob  Mackay,  Francis  Coleridge, 
William  Mercer,  Francis  Phillips,  Jo^ 
Smith. 


Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  A  Ftagntint. 


DUttiNO  the  rage  of  the  laft  continental 

war  in  Europe,  occaiion - no  matter 

what — called  an  honed  Yorklhirc  Squire  to 
take  a  journey  to  Warfaw. 

Untravelled  and  unknowing  he  provided 
himfcif  no  pafTport— bufinefs  concerned 
himfelf  alone,  and  what  had  foreign  nations 

to  do  with  him  ? - 

His  route  lay  through  the  dates  of  neutral 
and  contending  powera^^e  landed  in  Hol¬ 
land — pafled  the  ufual  examination — but  in- 
fiding  that  the  affairs  which  brought  him 
there  were  of  a  private  nature — he  was  im- 
prifoned — quedioned — fifted— and  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  incapable  of  defign,  was  at  length 
permitted  to  purfiie  his  journey. 

To  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  conduc¬ 
ted  him  to  the  frontiers,  he  made  frequent 
complaints  of  the  loft  he  fhould  fudain  by 
the  delay.  He  fwore  it  was  uncivil— and 
nnfriendlyw— and  ungenerous— five  hundred 
Dutchmen  might  have  travelled  through 
Great-Britain  without  a  quedion — they  ne¬ 
ver  quedioned  any  drangcr  in  Great  Britain 
—nor  dopped  them— nor  imprifoned  them 
—nor  warded  them.  Roufed  from  his  na¬ 
tive  phlegm  by  thefe  refleidioiu  on  the  po¬ 
lice  vi  his  country, the  officer  flowly  drew  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  emitting  the  fraoke, 
‘  Mynheer  (fays  he)  when  you  hrd  fet  your 
foot  on  the  land  of  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  you  fhould  have  declared  you  came 
hither  on  affairs  of  commerce  ;*  and  repla¬ 
cing  his  pipe,  relapfed  into  immoveable  ta- 
situmity. 

Releafed  from  this  unfocial  companion, 
Ison  arrived  at  a  Frtmb  pod,  where  the 


centinel  of  the  advanced  guard  requefted  the 
honour  of  hia^ermi^on  to  afk  for  his  paffporcB 
—on' his  failing  to  produce  any,  he  was  iv- 
treated  to  pardon  the  iiierty  he  took  of  con¬ 
ducing  him  to  the  commandant ;  but  it  was 
his  duty,  and  he  mud,  however  reluCantly, 
perform  it. 

Monjieur  le  commandant  received  him  with 
a  cold  and  pompous  politenefs ; — he  made  the 
ufual  inquiries,  and  our  traveller,  deternu- 
ned  to  avoid  the  error  which  bad  produced 
fuch  inconvenience,  replied,  that  commercial 
concerns  drew  him  to  the  continent. 

‘  Me  foi  (lays  the  commandant)  as 
nejptlant,  un  touroeoh,’  take  him  away  to  the 
Citadel,  we  willcxiunine  him  to-morrow— 
at  prefent  we  mud  drefsfer  the  comcdie-al- 
lone.  *  Monfieur  (fays  the  centinel,  as  he 
conduCed  him  to  the  guard-room)  yon 
fhould  not  have  mentioned  commerce  to 
Aloeyieur  le  commandant — no  gentleman  in 
France  di&races  himfelf  with  trade— cv<  de» 
fpife  trafifick— you  fhould  have  informed 
Alonjteur  le  commandant,  th.;t  you  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Monarjue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  dancing,  or  in  Jinging,  or  in  drejftn^— 
arms  are  the  profellion  of  a  man  of  f^ion, 
and  glory  and  accomplifhments  his  purfuits, 
•  ■  mi-oe  le  Hot,' — He  had  the  honour  of  pafc 
fing  the  night  with  a  French  gpurd,  and  the 
next  day  was  difmiffed. 

Proceeding  on  his  journey,  he  fell  in  with 
a  detachment  of  German  Chajfeurc—tdiey  de¬ 
manded  his  name,  quality,  and  bufinef>— he 
came,  he  faid,  to  dance,  and  to Jing,  and  to 
drefe.'—'  He  is  a  Frenchman,’  (faid  the  cor¬ 
poral)-—*  a  fpy,’  (cries  the  ferjeant)— he 
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wkt  direded  tn  Bioiint  behind  t  dragoon 
and  carried  to  the  camp. 

There  he  was  foon  difcharged,  but  not 
trithout  a  word  of  advice.  ‘  We  Germane 
(&td  the  ofiScers)  eat,  drink,  and  fmoke — 
thefe  are  onr  favonrite  employments;  and 
had  yen  informed  the  dragoons  you  fol> 
lowed  no  other  bufinefs,  you  would  have 
faved  ti<M,  me,  and  yourfelf,  infinite  trou*> 
ble.’ 

He  foon  approached  the  Pniflian  domi> 
ntons,  where  his  examination  was  ftill  more 
ilridl — and  on  anfwering,  that  his  only 
defigns  were  to  eat — and  to  drink— and 
to  fmoke  To  eat !  and  to  drink !— and 
to  finoke !  (exclaimed  the  officer  with  alio* 
nilhment ;)  Sir,  you  mod  be  forwarded  to 
Potfdam— -nMr  it  the  only  bufinefs  of  ma»- 
kind.’ 

The  acute  and  penetrating  FreJeriti  foon 
comprehended  the  charadler  of  our  travel* 
ler,  and  gave  him  a  palTport  under  his  own 
hand.  ‘  It  is  an  ignorant,  an  innocent  Eng* 
Iilhman  (fays  the  veteran) ;  the  Englim 
are  unacquainted  with  military  duties— 
when  they  want  a  generjl,  they  lot  raw  him 
of  me.’ 

At  the  barriers  of  Saxony  he  was  again 
interrogated:  *  I  am  a  foldier  (fays  our 
traveller)  ;  behold  the  paflport  of  the  firlt 
warrior  of  the  age.’— ‘  Yon  are  a  pupil  of 
the  deftroyer  of  millions  (replied  the  centi- 
nel) ;  we  mull  fend  you  to  Drefden ;  and 
harkee.  Sir,  conceal  your  paflport,  as  you 
would  avoid  being  torn  in  pieces  by  thofe 
whofe  hufbands,  fons,  and  relations,  have 
been  wantonly  facrificed  at  the  Ihrine  of 
Pruffian  ambition.' 

A  fccond  examination  at  Drefden  cleared 
him  of  fufpicion — arrived  at  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  he  flattered  himfclf  his  troi»- 
bles  were  at  an  end ;  but  he  reckoned  with¬ 
out  hit  hoft. — ‘'Your  bufinefs  in  Poland?’ 
(interrogated  the  officer.)  ‘  1  really  don’t 
know.  Sir.’—*  Not  know  your  own  bufi¬ 
nefs,  Sir,  (refumed  the  officer) ;  I  muft  con- 
duA  you  to  the  Staroft.’ — ‘  For  the  love  of 
Ood  (fays  the  wearied  traveller)  take  pity 
on  me — I  have  been  imprifoned  in  Holland 
for  being  defirous  to  keep  my  own  affairs  to 
myfelf — 1  have  been  confined  all  night  in  a 
French  guard-honfe,  for  declaring  myfelf  a 
merchant— 1  have  been  compelled  to  i^e  f»- 
ven  miles  behind  a  German  dragoon,  fw 

Crofeffing  myfelf  a  man  of  plcafur^-1  bave 
een  earned  fifty  miles  a  priibner  in  Pruf- 
fia,  for  acknowledging  my  attachment  to 
cafe  and  good  living — 1  have  been  threaten¬ 
ed  with  aflalfination  in  Saxony,  for  avowing 
myfelf  a  warrior — If  you  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to  let  me  know  how  I  may  render 
fuch  an  account  of  myfelf  as  not  to  give  of¬ 
fence,  1  Ihall  ever  confider  you  at  my  friend 
amd  protedor.’ 


To  the  PxiNTtit. 

S  I  R, 

AS  dramatic  criticifm  it  at  prefent  the  tan, 

I  beg  to  extend  the  art  and  myftery  <if 
criticifm  to  other  matters. 

Yours,  AxAti. 

WenntsoAv  laft  the  army  eftimates  were 
debated  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  before  a 
moll  brilliant  audience,  and  received  with 
unanimous  approbation.  Mr  Pitt  was  truly 
great  in  the  mirifter.  Mr  SbertJam  and  Mr 
•CotrUnay  kttpt  the  gods  in  a  roar  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  Mr  Fax  was  not  quite  at  home  in  his 
part,  which  was  not  long  enough  for  him. 
Mr  North  piayed  with  great  fpirit,  and  Mr 
•Safe  Ihowed  a  proper  undeiilanding  of  hit 
author,  &c.  Ac.  &c. 

Sunday  laft  Dr  read  an  excellent 

difeourfe  of  Archbifhup  Seeker’s  at  St  — — 
Church,  and  was-Mcrived  by  a  nsoft  nume.- 
rous  congregation  with  repeated  yawns  and 
ftretching*. 

That  ingenious  and  riling  performer  Mr 
Garrow  gave  a  fpecimen  of  his  verfatile  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  King’s  Bench  yefterday,  and 
was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  the 
whole— jury. 

'I'he  new  comedy  called  ‘  The  Zeal  Of  Mr 
Domfords’  which  was  performed  at  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hall  on  Wednefday  lull,  hat  been  wnfi- 
drawn  by  the  author,  and  wjll  be  brought  out 
foon  as  ifarce.  I'he  fovourite  airs  will  receive 
allillance  from  the  accompaniments  of  Meflirs 
Wilkes  and  other  eminent  performers. 

Yefterday  Mr  - — — ,  of  Cheapfide, 

■was  married  at  Bow  Church,  to  Mifs— — 
of  Ludgate-Hill,  and  went  through  his  part 
with  great  judgment.  On  account  of  the 
great  demand,  the  fume  will  be  repeated  o- 
vary  night  till  farther  notice. 

Several  nevrpietet  which  have  been  in  re- 
hcarfal  for  fome  time  were  performed — by 
the  tailors,  in  honour  of  her  M - y’s  birth¬ 

day,  and  drew  great  houfes  in  the  weft-end 
ofthetowm  «. 

The  Jire  at  Gnildhdl  laft  Tuefday  is  an  al¬ 
teration  from  an  old  tragedy  called  the  G**- 
forvder  Plot,  performed  only  one  night,  and 
d — n’d  by  the  audience.  It  was  revived  in 
the  year  1780;  but  altho'  it  contained  coiifi- 
derable ffiirii,  and  many  good firoket,  yet  did 
not  attratft  the  town  above  five  days. 

•  .At  the  anniverfery  of  the  — —  dub  on 
Monday,  feveral  new  performers  made  their 
dehut,  and  acquitted  themfelves  to  great  fetis- 
fadion.  Their  adion  was  juft — what  it 
ought  not  to  be;  and  their  voice  at  once  k>u4, 
vociferous,  and  intolerable.  The  wixe  was 
received  w'lth  great  applaufe,  and  the  »uneh 
difeovered  talents  which  on  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  might  do  wonders. 

Laft  night  died  Mt  Guttle,  of  Cmtchct- 
Friars,to  the  great  iUtisfadion  of  a  numeroos 
tribe  of rclationsand expedants.  He  hasoften 
attempted  this  ebarader,  but  never  with  fuc- 
•cls. 


